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WALDEMAR MEYER. 





New York. 


LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


; > ATI. SPR yw >p/p y 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 

Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advi ise all put ils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer. 

Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street New York. 
Instruction in SINGING andthe Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
18 East 22d Street, New York 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
ity of New York. 
Address : 100 West 125th Street, New York. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
Basso, 
Concerts and Musicales. 
Solo Bass Brick Church, Fifth Ave. and 37th St. 
Address: 102 East 57th Street, New York 


FRID: A ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 


135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


ROS SS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 
Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera pas Con- 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 


voices. 
Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street,New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direc- 

tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
eervatory in Berlin, 67 Irving Place, New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano 
Address : 324 West 57th Street, New York 
“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument. WM. MASON 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York 


Miss ANNIE M. WEED, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
Studio: Room 7, 98 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Permanent address: 438 Manhattan Avenue 
WILLIAM J. SHEEHAN, 
Basso. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Vocal Instruction. 


Director Lenox Choral Club 
Studio: 358 West 22d Street, New York 


WILLIE DAANGELO BERGH, 


(LILLIE BERG) 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Famous method for Voice Development 
Pupils prominent everywhere. Interpretation 
lessons. Mondays, 2 te 4, visitors admitted 
Send for pros’ tu 
THE V R. A, 110 West 39th St., New York. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Miss HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
Pupit oF EMINENT MASTERS IN GERMANY. 
Studio: The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New York. 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 West 14th Street, New York 
Tuesdays and Fridays 
CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades 
124 East 44th Street, New York 
WARING STEBBINS, 
Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMAN1 
Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 
Address 19 Verona Place, Brooklyn 
Mme. OLIVE BARRY (Contra/to), 


Vocal Instruction. 


Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 


LAMPERTI (Eider) 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the L eschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall 


PAUL TIDDEN 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 9th Street, New York 


Mme. KATHARINE EVANS 
VON KLENNER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 
Sole Authorized Representative in America. 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York 


Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 

Violin Virtuoso. 
for Concerts, Recitals, &c. Limited number of 
pupils accepted. 242 West 43d Street, New York, 
or care of Emile Levy, 108 Fifth Ave., New York 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 
GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 

Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 

EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 

Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 

the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West &7th Street, New York 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
New York 
PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 


and Vocal Instruction 
220 West 59th Street, New York 


OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Studios: 122 West 59th Street, New York 
; * 7358 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York 


ORTON BRADLEY, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 59th Street, New York 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Musical Director. 
Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., New York City. 
E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 


EMMA K. DENISON 
Vocal beeceiiie. 
98 Fifth Avenue, New York 
FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio : 112 East 18th Street. New York. 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


Miss ADELINA HIBBARD, 
VOCALIST anp TEACHER OF 
SINGING, 

FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODS. 
Studio: The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New York. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS 
Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 
Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New ork, 
401 Carnegie Hall, New York Ci 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York 
ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 338d Street, New York 


Mue.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 

Room 207 Abbey Building, 

Broadway and 38th Street, New York 
FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 

STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 

New York 

CONRAD BEHRENS, 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics. Send for Circular 
32 East 23d Street, New York City 


FRANCIS 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
esidence and Studio 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebratec 
Mie. FLORENZA v'ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 71st Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 1 19 East 14th Street, New York 
University Connection: 
Metropolitan College of Music 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 

SALON SINGER, 
will receive pupils from 9 till 1 Recommended 
by F ee tal 3ouhy, of Paris; for the past two 
years his pupil and assistant. Address: 421 West 
Sith Street, New York City 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 
46 West 36th Street, New York 
GEORGE FLEMING, 
Baritone, 
Concert and Oratorio 
100 West 125th Street, New York 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 


Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York 
SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 

Prepares professional violinists according to 
JACQUES DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
Symphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras 

Studio : 53 East 59th Street, New York 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. Good 
voices cultivated per contract 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue 
PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils accepted 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15 
11 East 50th Street, New York City 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 Sth Avenue, New York 


International College of Music. 


The eminent violinist Eb. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
fr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony 
Hans Dreher, Painting 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
26 East 42d Street, NEV. YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 

Vocal Instruction Carnegie Hall, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdavs. Studio 605 
SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE kw = ANO 
and CARLOS A: DE SERRA 


2 Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction 


{CE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 


42 West 17th Street, New York 


FLOREN 


Accompanist, 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
VocaL INstTRUCTION, 
8 East 41st Street, New York 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
142 West 120th Street, New York. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 
THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Under the auspices of ANTON SEIDL All 
taught by eminent teachers 
S. FROEHLI( H, Director 
Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Trinity Parish, New York 
of Breathing.”’ Address by 


MISS NORA MAYN ARDGRE EN, 
Vocal Teacher, 
ud 420 Fifth A\ 
Summer Studio: 3 rue Chateaub 

Ch emmy | lysées), Paris 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist, 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Mo 


specially recommended by 
500 Union 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 





branches of mus 


‘aul’ s Chapel, 
hor of “The Art 
29 Vesey Street 





, New York 





kowski, of Berlin, and 









Tenor, 
Oratorio and Concert—Voice Production 
Studio: 49 Lexington Aver . New York 
HENRY PRICE, 
sass 
Oratorio and Concert 
Care Novello, Ewer & ( E. 17th St., New York 
J. ELDON HOLE, 
Tenor, 


Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondays and 
Thursdays 12 East 116th Street, New York. 


Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso, 
Pupil of MME. pD’'ARONA 
Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction 
Address : 228 West 43d Street, New York. 


ROMUALDO SAPIO, 
(Late Conductor to Mme. Adelina Patti, Abbey 
& Grau Opera Co.), 
Vocal Instruction 
For terms, &c., address 
Hotel Savoy, 59th St. and Fift 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist, 
Instruction— Piano, Organ arenene. 
Studio : 212 West 69th Street New York 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo-Soprano 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Italian Method 
123 West 39th Street 


Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 


h Ave., New York 


New York City 





Vocal School 
NIE RICHTER, 
Concert Pianiste, 
4 West 37th Street, New York 
Miss HELEN wet ROP, Soprano. 
Miss ELISE at r HR¢ P, Pianiste 


Concerts—Musicales. Limit 
accepted. 43 Ez Oth | 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
123 West 39th Street 
New York 






*r of pupils 
; Z 
New Y ork 


CAROLINE MABEN, 
Teacher of Piano and Harmony. 
Certificate from Klindw Scharwenka Con 





servatory, Berlin. Terms 
Studio: 33 West 5ist Street, New York 
LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
sopra ino, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Hardman Apartments, 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York 
‘Miss Lena Devine is capable of teaching the 
art of singing, having prac tical given evidence 
of her ability to do so In 
‘FRANC ESC O LAMPERTIL’ 


NICE, March 25, 1889. 
Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 


Teacher of the Voice—Italian School. 
Studio: 77 New York Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
LACHMUND oo RVATORY OF 

MUS 


CARL V. LAG HMt ‘ND, Director. 
TEACHERS OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 
E. ELSMANN, Secretary 
132 West 85th Street, New York City 


Miss LAURA WEBSTER, 
Violoncellist 


For C oncerts and Musicals address 
39 East 30th Street, New York Ci 


ABBIE CLARKSON T< i. 
Soprano Soloist. 
Concerts, Church, Musicales—Piano and Voca 
Instruction. 147 East 15th Street, New York. 
MONDAYS AT STATEN ISLAND 
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New York. 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


es -CONCERT AND Cee: TORIO 
JOCAL INSTRUCTION 





Studio: 198 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 


Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City. 


y — < AT r 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Organist and Choirmaster St. 
New York; St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn Heights 
For terms for C onducting address St. f 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 


London 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
3 East 4ist Street, New York 
FIQUE, 
Teacher of 
Pianoforte, Harmony and Composition 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn 
ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York 
LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist—Piano Instruction 
40 West 93d Street, New York 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Composer-Pianist 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Pian« 
and Song Interpretation 
817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 
ELLA A. WHEELER, 
Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Church—Vocal Instructior 
Studio-Residence : 133 West S4th Street, New Yor 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing 
STt DIOS 
1% Fifth Avenue | “ The Common er 


. . East Orange, } 
New York Mondays and TF iue Fe 


Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist 
Pianoforte Instruction 
118 West Sith Street. New York 
BIRDICE BLYE 


Concert PIANIs1 


CARL 


Studio 


Miss 


Purit OF RUBINSTEIN 
Concerts and Musicales 
138 East 16th Street, 
New York City 
EUGENE CLARKE, 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
24 West 42d Street, New York 
Mune. von FEILITZSCH, 
Vocal Instruction 
Grand Hotel, Broadway and 31st St., New York 
J. FRANK LEVE, 
Piano Instruction. 
54 East 89th Street, New York 
GEORGE LEON MOORE, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert 
139 West 41st Street, New York 
ANGELO De PROSSE, 
Piano—Harmony—Sight Reading. 
Coaching Singers for Oratorio, Opera and Concert 


Work 13 West 22d Street, New York 
GWILYM MILES 
Baritone 


Concert and Oratorio 
259 West 122 Street, New York 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited numberof pupils 
Vocal Studio : 605 Carnegie Hall, Ne w York 
Receiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday 
10 to 12. Residence : 34 Gramercy Park 


WILLIAM OTIS BREWSTER, 


Piano, Organ and Composition 
“ The Chelsea,” 222 West 23d St., New York 


FRANK DOWNEY, 


Baritone. 

Available for Concert and Oratorio. Special at- 
tention to Voice Placing and Style. Accompanist 

Studio : 539 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 

New York: care MUSICAL COURIER 

NDFORD LATHAM NORCOTT, 
(Graduate of the Leipzig Conservatory of Music.) 

Teacher of Piano, Organ, Harmony 


Private pupil of Louis Plaidy two years 
29 East 11th Street, New York 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Studio: 


James’ Church, 


ames’ 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


New York. 


ARNOL D KUT NE R, 


Tenor 
Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture 
Pupil of Professor Julius Hey, Berlin (teacher of 
Klafsky, Olitzka, Kutcherra, Dippel and other 
great artists) 86 Fifth Avenue, New York 


|. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: Knickerbocker Building, 
1402 Broadway, New York 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture 
18 East 17th Street, New York 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, bot! e and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle 1 to a high rank 


among teachers MANUEL GARCIA 
FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 


Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition 






Lecture Recitals. 


St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y 
Mr. anD Mrs. CHARLES A. RICE, 
Tenor and Contralto 


Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal Cultu 
221 East 19th Street, New Ye 


PERCY DOUGLAS, 


Soprano 


KATE 


Concert, Church, Oratorio. Vocal Instructior 
157 East 46th Street, New York 


Boston. 
CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing 
2a Park Street, Boston 
ANNA DICKERMAN DAVIS, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Certificated Pupil of Mme. Cappiani 
3 Park Square, Boston 


TUCKER, 
Pynnest 
( kering Bu ng, 153 Tremont St., Boston 


MYRON W “WHITNE Y. 


Bass—Concert and Orator 
Vocal Instructio 
112 Boylston Street, Bostor 
MISS WYATT, 
Teacher of Singing 
of tone—distinct enu 





H. G 








“mg HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harpist. 
Is} Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 


LILLIAN SHAT ve. 


her of V 
ANNE GILBRE T H C “RC ISS 
‘Teacher of Pian 
Pierce Building Copley Square, Bostor 


THOMAS TAPPER, 
Steinert Hall 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 
Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Vocal Instruction 
140A Tremont Street, Bos 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition 
French School 
Pierce Building, Boston 


TOWNSEND, 
Baritone 


Concert and Oratorio—Teacher of Singi me. 
162 Boylston Street, Bost 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music 
The Oxfor 
CARRIE KING HUNT, 
Accompanist—Pianist 
Care MacCoy Music Co., 
165 Tremont St., Boston 
CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 
Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 
ANNA MILLER WOOD, 
Contralto First Church 
leacher of Singing—Concerts, Recitals 
165 Huntington Avenue, Bostor 
RICHARD, 
BLACKMORE, Jr., 


Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto 
Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. Teachers of Singing 
209 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


STEPHEN 


1, Boston 


Mr. AND Mrs 





STOP ! 


BEFORE 
GOING 
To 


EUROPE 


Catalogues Free. 








VIRGIL 


CALL ON 
Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 29 W. isth St., New York. 





Money 


to your technic by OU 


AT THE .. 


PIANO SCHOOL. 


in pocket by one year’s attention 
R METHOD 


f 


_ 


| Mme 


| and conversation parlor 


Boston. 
Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio 
21 Music Hall, Boston 
MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston 
F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio, and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 


Mae. De ANGELIS, 


Vocal Culture 
The Copley, Boston 


EDWARDS, 


Mr. IVAN 


Mrs. ETTA 


Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston 


CARL SOBESKI, 
Tenor 
Song Recitals—Voice Cult 
320 Boylsto n Street Boston 
CLARENCE E. HAY, 
Teacher of Singing | 


IM Tremont Street, Room 1, Boston 





THE DAUDELIN SCHOOL OF Music, 
7 Park Square, Boston 
JOSEPH EMILE DAUDELIN, Director 
COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 





ca 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Park Squa 
Daude Schox f Mus 


Bostor 


Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 

Contralto. 

torio and Vocal Instructior 
911 Boylston Street, Bostor 


CHARLES L CAPEN, 
Teac er of Pianofor , Organ, Harmony 


and Cou he rpolnt, 
1494 Tremont Street, Bostor 


FRANCIS E. WOODWARD, 
3aritone Soloist and Vocal Teacher 


The Giendon, 25% 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 

Tenor 

Soncerts, Recitals 

x, ¢ ley Square, Boston 





lumbus Avenue, Boston 


Pierce Bu 
SUZA DOANE, 
Concert P ianist 


ze Pupil Leipsic Conservatory, 


Pierce Building, Boston 


Paris. 
ROZE, 


artistic preparation — French, 
Pose of Voice, Gesture, 





Pr 








MARIE 

Complete 
English, Italian 
Répertoire 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 

and managers 
64 rue de la Victoire, Paris 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


Cuer bDE CHANT—GRAND OPERA 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT | 


54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. | 

ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 

839 rue de Prony, 

Parc Monceau.) PARIS 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 
Paris, France. 
Mapame TH. SALOME, 

20 rue du Vieil, Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye 

Complete Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 
fege, Theory of Music, Reading in all keys, Musical 
Dictation , Transposition, Harmony, Piano, Accom- 
panin ent and Ensemble Music. Violin, Si nging, 
ralks on Music 

From kindergarten to high school grades of in- 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors. French, English, German 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out rench sounds 
Accommodation for a 
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WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 

8 rue Clement Marot. MME.TALGUEN. | 

American comfort guaranteed the year round 
Not a stoping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 


| Bathrooms, Light 


8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUGIER, PASSY, PARIS. 
All Modern Improvements and Comfort 
French taught. French conversation every evening 


Mme. FRANK. 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


This Conservatoire is the only one in America 


| conducted on the plan of the Conservatoire of Paris. 


| for graduates. 


The language spoken will be French, and taught 
gratis the first oon months. Violin, Piano, Sing- 
ing, Declamation, Opera, &c. everything neces- 
oad A for an artist’s career thoroughly taught 
Facilities for engagements abroad or in America 
One Free Scholarship in each de- 
partment. Competitive examinations twice a year 
In presence of a jury of experienced artists 
Resident pu fis takes ‘For terms, &c., address 
Mrs. Y M. CARPENTER, 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Steinway Pianos used in this institution. 
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COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 

QUE L/ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE SUR VOUS AU.MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VO Us PREP ARE UNE RE- 
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UGENE GIGOUT, 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris 
ORGAN SCHOOL 

FOUNDED IN 1885 63bis rue Jouffroy 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern 

Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 

Lessons in class or separately.Oct. 1 to Aug. 1 


Mme. EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors 
French Elocution 
Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
coachec 77 rue Blanche, Paris 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
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165 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 


MEsSDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation 
14 rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE. 
DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course Stage 
practice Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 

Class and single lessons 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate 

80 rue St. Petersbours. 
MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian 
English, French, Spanish 
34 place St. Georges, Paris 


AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing 

Voice Placing, Declamation, 

scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Montn. 

74 rue Blanche, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Pare Monceau. ) 63 rue de Prony, Paris. 
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Mise-en- 


M. Emice BertTINn, 
Stage Practice 


regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris 
TRANSLATION, 
ENGLISH TO FRENCH. Best Literary Style 
JEAN d@’AVALINE, 
State Professor in Paris. 
Licencié-és- Lettres. 
Manuscripts, Books, Papers 
libis rue Viéte.  - PARIS. 


Madame BERTRAMI, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION 
A SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 

121 avenue de Wagram, 


PARIS. 


JULIANI, 

FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA 
Mise-en-scéne Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 

114s rue de Milan, Paris. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 
de VOpera. 
Method Garcia— French, Italian. 
(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 
24 rue de Vintimille, Paris, France. 


M. MANOURY, 


Professor de Chant 
Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Acting 
13 rue Washington, Paris 
Near Arc de Triomple 


MADAME DE LA GRANC iE, 
PA poe 
Italian ‘Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lam ae, Rossini, in 


THE ART OF SI NG. 
62 nee CON DORCET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission 
Voice. Articulation and 
Large and Noble Style. 
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Chicago. | 
J. H. KOWALSKI, 


CELEBRATED VOCAL Strubio, 
Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 


Chicago. 


THEODORE SPIERING, 
VIOLINIST. 


1105 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, IL. Cuicaco, It. 
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SCHOOL 


MAX BENDIX, 


VIOLINIST, 
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A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
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= “Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
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| of Interpretation. 
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ANNA WEISS, 
Late of Vienna Conservatory, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
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HESS-BURR, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. | 
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HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA 
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Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


HANS VON SCHILLER, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 


Member Board of Musical Directors CHICAGO 
MUSICAL COLLEGE. | 

For terms and dates, address 
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BRANCHES TAUGHT. 

Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture ; 
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Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 
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those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. ; 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can —— 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
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COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
+++ RHINE. 
Founded in 1850. 


The Conservatory of Music, 


Principal : 
PROFESSOR _ 
DR. FR. WULLNER. 





The Conservatory emoraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru 
ments); second, Vocal; and Third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools 
The i 


5 Vocal School is divided into two sections 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. 


(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There 


In connection with these subjects there are classes 


for Italian, German literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble 


singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 


staff consists of forty teachers. 


Summer Term will begin April 1; next entrance examination takes places April 1 at the College 
(Wolfstrasse, 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 
marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, 


For full details apply to the Secretary, 


&c. Teaching 


200 
and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 





CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 


ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalie Joachim, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal Art); Klindwort 


rth 


Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano); FRAU M. SCHAR 
WENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Griinberg (violin); Scharwenka (theory); A. Heintz 


Clemens (organ): Choir, Burmeister 


Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 


directors. 


6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 


Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance 
Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually 





Founded 1850. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music. 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of Music 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 


OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 


Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments) 
i R ELEMENTARY PIANO and 


SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers. CHO 


VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal), Prof 


US SCHOOL ZI 


FRIEDRICH 


GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Musical History), FELIX 
DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHUTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof. FRIEDR. GERNSHEIM, A. PAPEN 


DICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E 
(Harp, Harmonium) ; OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ) 
WILL NICKING (Violin); ANTON HEKKING, (‘Cello), 


E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. POENITZ 
; Prof. GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, 


&c., & 


Charges: From 125 Marks ($30) up to s00 [Marks ($125) Annually. 


&@” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory 
Pupils received at any time. ( 


Sonsultation hours from 11 A. M. tol P.M 


On September 1, 1896, the ‘cello virtuoso ANTON HEKKING entered the staff of teachers of the 


Conservatory. 





Chicago. 


MARY WOOD CHASE, 
Concert Pianiste 


For terms. dates, &c., address 
100 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Il! 


Mr. anD Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 
Lecture recitals on Opera, its Origin and Develop- 
ment; illustrated by vocal examples from the 
earliest epoch. 67 Kimball Hall, Chicago, II! 
CONSTANCE LOCKE VALISI, 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST, 
78 AUDITORIUM, Cuicaco, IL 
or School of Music, 
72 East 42d Place, Chicago, III 


GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON, 
SOPRANO, 


Hore, WINDERMERE, Cuicaco, IL, 





MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 








Voice Production, Voice Mending, | 

and the ZAsthetics of Singing Taught. | 

Teaching in Five Different Languages. | 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 








SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI, 





224 Regent St., London, W. 


ABC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 


London, England. 
THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
Principal—SIR JOSEPH BARNBY 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught 
Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates Scholarships, 
wrizes, &c., given 
Pees from £1 115. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 
Staff of 130 Professors. Over 
Resident Lady Superintendent Pro 
full particulars of the Secretary 
By order of the Committee, 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
( 


Victoria Embankment, London, E 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


3.500 Students 
spectus and 


» | Professor of Voice Production 


and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary, , 
24 Elgin Avenue London, W 


M. PANZANI, 

Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme, Marchesi 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON 
Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 
5 Templeton Piace, Earl's Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kieeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emi! Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, February 9, 1897. | 
base past week was not an exciting one musi- 
cally, and some of the events were so unimportant 
that they are hardly worth chronicling. I shall try there- 
fore to be as brief as possible. 


Of the third and last of the historical concerts of Miss | 


Gertrude Lucky and Reinhold Hoffmann I make mention 
only in order to give you the somewhat unusual program 
Miss Lucky, an American, is quite plucky to continue her 
good work in the face of a general apathy of the public, 
who are not enchanted with either her or her partner’s 
vocal equipments. The modern Leider, however (which I 
did not hear), she is said to have sung quite successfully, 
notably E. E. Taubert’s pretty song Die Lerche, which was 


redemanded. Here is the program in full 
Drei Ges&nge fiir Sopran 
Arioso aus der Oper Reinhard Keiser (1673-1739 


chardt (1752-1814 


Orpheus 
Cavatine a. d. Oper, Brennus J. Fr. Re 
Arie a. d. Oper, La Fée Urgéle mp. 1765), 
Romoaldo Duni (1709-1775 
Drei Duette 
Buffoduett aus em Intermezzo, Marcantonio e Pim 
; 


pinella gesungen in der Oper Numa Pompili 
comp. 1741 J. Adolf, Hasse (1699-1783 
Duett aus der Oper, Sacrifizio d'E; comp. 1819 
Michele Carafa (1785-1772 
Buffoduett aus der Oper, Hieronymus Knicker 


C. Ditters v. Dittersdorf (1739-1799 





Drei Gesdnge fiir Barit 
Arioso aus der Oper, L’inganno Fedele (comp. 1714), 
Reinhard Keiser (1678-1739 
Lied a. d. Oper, Le Déserteur (composed 1769 
Pierre A. Monsigny (1729-1817 
Arie aus der Oper, Le Philtre (comp. 1831 
Francois Auber (i782-1871 


Zwei Duette 


Duett aus der Oper, The Free Knights (aufgefil 


t 1810 


Mazzinghi (1765-1844 











Buffoduett aus der Oper, Itraci comp. 1794), 
o Auf Verlangen) D. Cimarosa (1749-1801 
Drei Gesdnge fiir Barit 
Fahrt zum Hades ) 
An Schwager Kronos F. Schubert 
Prometheus ) y 
Zwei Gesdinge fiir ar 
Die Wanderschwalbe A. Rubinstein 
Die Lerche E. E. Taubert 
Zwei Duette 
Liebesprobe P. Cornelius 
Tritt auf J. Brahms 
** * 


On the same evening the Joachim Quartet gave the 


The 


was quite crowded, but, as in former seasons, I have noticed 


second soirée of the second cycle. Singakademie 


that the attendance is never quite so large for the second | 


cycle of four nights as it invariably is for the first series of 
the season. The program contained Haydn's string quar- 
tet in B flat, No. 1, 


51, and Schubert's 


srahms A minor, No 
The 
Brahms work isthe most melodious of all his quartets, es- 


from op. 71; the 


posthumous D minor quartet. 
pecially inthe two interior movements, The quasi minuetto 
in A minor, with its quick trio in the same major key, was 
so delightfully performed that the audience would fain have 
heard it repeated, but Joachim would not consent. 

Of Schubert's beautiful work it is quite unnecessary to 


speak, as it belongs to the repertory of all good quartet or- | 


ganizations 
Kneisel Quartet in preference to a performance by any 
other four musicians, the Joachim and Bohemian quartets 


not excluded. 


Wednesday evening I attended part of the usual popular 
concert at the Philharmonie in order to hear a young Polish- 
American pianist who was recommended to me a year or 
more ago by either Joseffy or Huneker, I believe. 

His name is Héniot Lévy, and I understand his father is 
a teacher of the piano at Alexander Lambert's College of 
Music. Young Lévy has been a pupil of Oscar Raif ever 
since his arrival in Berlin. 
well under this master, as far as technic is concerned. 
touch, however, I did not like much, and his tone is not one 


He seems to have done very 
His 


On the whole, however, Héniot Lévy 
a talented young fellow. His 
He will do much bet- 


of the healthiest. 
gives the impression of 
musical conception is not ripe as yet. 
ter a few years hence. 

For his piéce de résistance he played the Beethoven G 


The heavenly variations Iwould hear from the 


major concerto, which work seems to be en vogue here just 
now, no less than four pianists having performed it in Ber- 


lin in as many years. Last yearit was the same thing with 
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the Beethoven E flat concerto, which was hunted to death | 


(if such a thing were possible). 
for artists to thus tread on each other's heels, for the public 
as well as the critics are apt to lose interest in a work, be it 
ever so fine a one, if it is played too often and in too quick 
Héniot Lévy interpolated the Clara Schumann 


It is not a wise proceeding 


succession. 
cadenzas, which are very Schumannesque (I mean Robert 
Schumannesque), but not Beethovenian 


They are, how- 


Saéns and Biilow cadenzas lately performed by others 


| 

** * 

Miss Mary Forrest, a young American, gave a vocal re- 
| citalin Bechstein Hall the same evening. Her program 


| was the following 


| Aria Antonio Cesti (1620-1669 
Maman dites-moi, Bergerette...... J. B. Weckerlin 
(XVIII. Jahrhundert 

Der Arme Peter . ) 


Wenn ich frth, in den Garten geh.. | 





Wonne der Wehmuth , L. v. Beethoven 
Das Veilchen W. A. Mozart 
Priére C. Gounod 
Come siete gentil Pirani 
| Charmante Marguerite 
| Die Strassen, die ich gehe.. , R. Gounod 
| Der Zeisig 
Leb’ wohl, liebes Gretchen N. W. Gade 
Herbststimmung P Ed. Grieg 
| Zwei Augen braun 
| Das kleine Lied A. Bungert 
Nimm mich doch 


Twickenham Ferry Marzials 


Miss Forrest's voice is no longer of the freshest, but she 
uses it with skill. In order to hide the ravages, however 
she makes use of tricks and coquetry which may be excus- 
able or even acceptable in a song like Twickenham Ferry 
but which are y Lieder as 
Weber's Der Arme Peter, and Mozart's naive, Violet, which 





entirely out of place in such 


were the worst sung of the Lieder. She, however, seemed 
to please a large and fashionable audience, for she was 
heartily applauded 
* 2? 
As I was in the Philharmonie from 7 to 7:50 p. m., and in 


the Saal Bechstein from 7:55 to 8:40, I managed to be at 


the Singakademie before 9 Pp. m., where I attended the final 
portion of a third concert that same evening 

This was the joint concert of Margarethe Demelius, a pian- 
ist, and Josef Labor, bothfrom Vienna. Mr. Labor is blind 
and for that reason probably bears the title of chamber vir- 
to the late King of 
afflicted. Considering this misfortune M1 
praise for his piano and organ playing, the latter being the 


tuoso Hanover, who was similarly 


Labor deserves 


more praiseworthy, as the more complex instrument re- 
quires greater skill and exertion. On the whole, however, 
Mr. Labor's playing is not more wonderful than that of 
other blind musicians I have heard, and surely if he had 
time to practice Armin Schotte, of Steinway Hall, would be 
a better player. The program also contained several com- 
positions by Labor, but they did not strike me very favor- 
the inevitable but justifi- 


ably, for they are (please excuse 
able pun) very labored. Particularly so a long winded 


sonata for piano and ‘cello, of which I heard the last move- 





ment, and which the composer performed with the assist- 
Hausmann 


| A-scherzo by Labor (which, however, is no scherzo at all) 


ance of Prof 


in canon form for two pianos the Misses Sutro have played 
here before and much better than the composer and Miss 
Demelius. A clever impromptu in B flat minor by Thieriot, 


however, interested me more 


Another name rarely met with on a concert program is 
| that of 
long sonata for piano and violin in G major was performed 
| by Miss Demelius with Prof. Emanuel Wirth. I don’t know 
| which was most tedious and dry, the work or the perform- 


Reinhold (I believe of Vienna), of whom a very 


ance. 

As Miss Demelius played no piano soli I am unable to 
judge whether she is possessed of marked individuality or 
not. From what I heard, however, I can hardly think so 
She isa thorougly cold, business-like, but apparently re- 


liable performer 


* 
* 
. 


Three young women, the Misses Johanna Meyerwisch, 
Elsa Vogel and Clementine Engelmann, have constituted 
themselves into a vocal trio, which in order to distinguish 
it from other organizations of the kind, they designated as 
‘* The German Terzett.” In hearing them I was not for a 
moment tempted to mistake them for the well-known Dutch 
trio, the which has been 
through the marriage of the principal singer. 


annulled 
The new 
German trio will hardly be able to replace the former Dutch 
trio, for in this latter fitted 
together, while this is not the case with the newcomers, 
who frequently sing badly out of tune. 

In the solo numbers Miss Elsa Vogel showed little voice, 
Miss Engelmann, however, has 


ladies’ existence of 


the voices and blended well 


and still less temperament. 


ever, more interesting and less inappropriate than the Saint- | 


| which reason it is subjoined 





R. Schumann | 








a decent alto voice, but is not a remarkably good singer 
The third vocalist, the soprano, I did not hear in solo work 
for I had enough of her in the ensemble 

There are some interesting novelties in the program, for 









Terzette 
Mi lagnero tacendo W. A. Mozart 
Triolett R. Schumann 
Blanche de Provence L. Cherubini 
Arie aus Samson und Dalila C. Saint-Saéns 





Fri. Elsa Vogel 






lerzette 





Dieletzten Sonnenstrahlen bleichen 
Ich ging im Wald (auf Wunsch ( 
Leider 





Wilh. Tappert 
Heymann-Rheineck 











A Casamicciola! Elegia / 





Eugenio Pirani 







Barcarola \ 
Frage 
Ann-Marei 





Goldschmidt 
With. Berger 


Adalb. v 






Fri. Clementine Engelmann 









































































A Capella Gesange 
Lob der Musik Fritz Kauffmann 
Abendlied M 
Maimorgen 


Hauptmann 
Max Battke 


Lieder 
Auftrige R. Schumann 
So willst Du des Armen J. Brahms 
Aime-mo Chopin-Viardot 

Fri. Johanna Meyerwisch 

Terzette 
Aprillaunen Heinr. Hofmann 
Zwiegesang (auf Wu Clem. Engelmann 





The Rhenish pianist, Fritz Masbach, now a resident of 


one of his occasion 


ai 





concerts at the Sing- 
He played the Beethoven G major 


Berlin, gave 
akademie that evening 
and the Chopin E minor concertos, both of which works he 
The 


It would have been the fourth repetition of the G 


has also performed in former years Beethoven | 
escaped 
major concerto I should have heard in as many weeks, but 
Iam American enough to know when I have had enough 
of even a good thing, and thus it became a case of * three 
strikes and out but it was myself who did the last strik- 
ing. Nothing striking in that, is there? 

With the Chopin E 
what I once upon a time, long 
my sister's dolls—I ripped it 


inside of it, and of 


Fritz Masbach did 
ngo, did with one of 


concerto 
long 
wide open to see what was 
Masbach 
the entrails of 


minor 


found—sawdust. Mr 


course 


please excuse the hard word 


shows you—] 


the beautiful doll concerto, but its fair and graceful outlines 
he lost sight of completely He ought to have been treated 
as I was by a stern parent—I got a whipping! 


*? 


Friday was an off night, for there was only one concert 


This was the second chamber music soirée of the Ladies 
String Quartet. The four young women are Marie Soldat 
Roeger, Elly Finger-Baileti, Natalie Lechner-Bauer, Lucy 
Herbert Campbell, who are thus organized, live in Vienna, 
but they visit Berlin once or twice a year, and just like last 
Marie Soldat, 
retains something of her master’s firm 


season I enjoyed their concert very much 
a Joachim pupil, 
attack and leading. Miss Campbell is an American beauty 


who wields her ungraceful instrument with exceptional 
grace 

The Mozart G major and the Schubert A minor quartets 
the four ladies played with refinement of musical taste and 
a neat ensemble, albeit great strength was naturally lack 
ing. Both works don't call for that quality particularly, 
But that the Ladies’ 


Quartet has, in case of need, more to give than mere grace 


1 selected 


and therefore were we 
and charm was demonstrated in the Brahms noble string 
sextet in B flat, in which they had the co-operation of 
Prof. Robert Hausmann 
The ladies held their own with (or should I 


Albert Finger, second viola, and 


second ‘cello 
say against?) the sterner auxiliaries, and the result was an 
excellent ensemble and a highly enjoyable performance 


*_* * 


The fourth and last concert of Prof 
the Singakademie, on last Saturday night, was of particular 


Waldemar Meyer at 


interest to Americans here, for the reason that it brought 
the ‘‘assistance ” of one of the loveliest buds of humanity 
that ever grew upon American soil. Imagine a little but 
healthy looking blond of sweet sixteen, with a profile a la 
George Washington, the noble features as clean cut as a 
cameo, but translated into feminine softness of outline, and 
you have a picture of Miss Elsie Sherman, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 

But I don’t want to rave about the girl; I want to speak 
She has been with 
and yet she has 


about the violinist Elsie Sherman 
Waldemar Meyer only about a year, 
learned enough in that short space of time for teacher 
and pupil to be able to risk a joint appearance in public in 
Bach's This fact in itself speaks 
volumes for both parties concerned. Miss Sherman (bar- 
ring a slight slip of memory in the last movement, which 


might have proved fatal for anyone less self possessed and 


concerto in D minor 


courageous) played with consummate ease of style and 
with an artistic repose which were wonderful in a débutante 
Her tone in the great Bach 12-8 time slow movement in F 
major, the like of which nobody else ever wrote nor proba- 
bly ever will write again, was as broad and noble as be- 
Technic and intonation were faultless 







fitted the occasion. 
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and the bowing that of a thoroughly musical artist. 
Sherman certainly has a future before her if she should | by request.” 
choose the career of a violin virtuoso. 

Of Professor Meyer as an executant artist I have spoken | 
in terms of high praise so often that there seems no neces. | 
sity for a reiteration. He performed on this occasion, be- 
sides his part in the Bach concerto, the Beethoven concerto 
and three piano pieces by Robert Schumann; Abendlied, 
arranged for violin and piano by Joachim, and Garten- 
melodies, as well as Am Springbrunnen, arranged for violin 
and orchestra by Professor Rudorff. 

The Neues Berliner Sinfonie Orchester, the latest of the 
German capital’s standing orchestras, of which we have 


Miss | gram figures Strauss’ Thus Spake Zarathustra, ‘‘ repeated | goes the rounds of the musical clique. Here is the latest 
A dancer at the opera, Harmonist by name (a well-known E 
: te Dig ' amateur chess player), was seated one evening at the 
Iu the death of George Davidsohn, chief editor of the Kaiserhof Café, waiting for somebody, or anybody, to play 
Berlin Boersen Courzer, the German capital has lost one of chess with him. Soon Gruenfeld came in. “ Hello, Hein- 
its most valuable and most versatile of journalists. His ;ijch,” remarked Harmonist. ‘Hello, yourself,” pleasantly ' 
was one of those rare characters who make no enemies, be- | remarked the rotund ‘cellist. ‘« Want to play chess?” in- 
cause they live up to the maxim of Abe Lincoln : ‘‘ With quired the dancer. ‘‘Nope” (or its equivalent in Ger- 
charity to all, with malice toward none.” Hence his death man), said Heinrich. Harmonist urged, and finally Gruen- 
is very much lamented, not only by his family, but by hosts | fejq sat down to play with him. The board was br sught, 
of friends and by hundreds of people who perhaps never the figures set up, and Harmonist won the draw for white 
met the man, but who knew him through his work. The He moved the king’s pawn. Gruenfeld was quick to un- 
musical world loses in Davidsohn one of the staunchest, | gerstand the opening, and also moved the king’s pawn. 
now no less than four, played Cherubini’s Abenceragen | most sincere, and one of the earliest champions of the Wag- | « Ana.” grunted Harmonist, and looked wise. After some 
overture in fine style and furnished the accompaniments, | nerian cause. The Berlin Aoersen Courver, under David- thought he moved the queen opposite Gruenfeld’s king 
under C. Zimmer's direction, in a most acceptable manner. | sohn’s guidance, was for Germany what THe Musica | pyjs opponent looked startled, also grunted *‘ Aha,” raised ' 
Couriek was for the United States—the forefighter for | pj. eyebrows, frowned, and after due deliberation moved 
Richard Wagner. Nowadays it is easy tobe a Wagnerite, his queen opposite Harmonist’s king. The dancer realized 
and they are as thick as blackberries in August. But when that he had a dangerous man to deal with in Gruenfeld 


**# * 





In Bechstein Saal we had that same evening the joint | George Davidsohn took up the fight for Wagner, more than | yj. opening combination had instantly been seen by the 
concert of Augusta Honig, a mezzo soprano who belies the | a ‘quarter of a century ago, he stood well isolated in the ‘cellist. Craft had been met with craft. It was necessary 
German sweetness of her name, for she is simply dreadful, | Berlin press. He was scoffed and scorned, but he stuck to to try a different combination. Harmonist moved back his 
and of Max Landow, a very young but highly talented | his convictions with great manliness, and in the end he won queen. Gruenfeld instantly duplicated the move 
pianist of Moritz Mayer-Mahr’s excellent teaching. Of | the fight. The two opponents steadily watched each other. 
this young man my valuable assistant speaks more at length He died coming from the Hamburg premiére of Andrea | jp a]] his experience had Harmonist met such a careful, de- 
in his Concert Notes, and as I only heard the Schumann | Chenier, in harness as it were. In the carriage which took termined player. He cautiously moved his queen's knight 
Carneval I shall content myself with stating that I consider | him from the depot he suffered an apoplectic stroke and | (jryenfeld reflected long. He made no move. His edver- 


Never 








Landow a very promising young pianist of exceptional | was a corpse when the vehicle drove up to his home. He | cary finally grew impatient. ‘Don't you know what to 
musical insight, poetic conception, fine touch and nearly | was sixty-one years of age. do?” he blurted out. “No,” answered Gruenfeld, calmly 
almost reliable but not yet quite finished technic. He was| Around his bier yesterday afternoon there stood, besides | «. Wel], what in thunder are vou playing for then? 
much applauded. his relatives, the stars of the Berlin literary, musical, artis- | « ffow should I know. replied the smiling joker: *] 
ee tic and business world. Regucescat in pace never played chess before in my life ; don't know the first 
j sade thing about the gz +" They say that the total « ar- 
As usual, the most important concert of the week took] Theodore Reichmann is to “guest” here at the Royal | monist's bill for Pilsen By Sliachener roger 
place on Monday (last night). It wee the eighth Philhar- Opera House next month, and will be heard in Marschner’s | peartrending - ah Leonarp LIRBLIXc. i L 
monic concert under Nikisch’s direction, and the great con- Hans Heiling and Templar and Jewess ‘ne : vo 
ductor proved in particularly fine fettle. He gave us a het ile that it 
idle on The Salome School. 
reading of the Techaikowsky Romeo and Juliet fantasy Among the callers at the Berlin offices of Tue Musical of in ] 
overture which reminded me of the palmiest days of the Courigr last week were Akos von Buttykay, a Hungarian Str. GERMAIN EN LAyE Pari be as 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. ‘How I love that work! to the pianist and pupil of Stavenhagen; Mme. and Mlle. Panthes, to nod 
beauties of which Berlin's critics and public are only just from Paris: Mrs. and Miss Bear, from San Francisco, Cal. - ARENTS desirous of spending the summer music 
now awakening. Mrs. Max Liebling and Miss Estelle Liebling, from New in France with their children, or children who wish to Most 
The symphony was Beethoven’s sunny A major one, York; Mrs. Selina O. Cottlow, from Chicago, and Mr F. | remain in France during the summer months, cannot any- feel th 
which, barring a slight mishap to the oboe in the coda of M. Geidel, the Leipsic music engraver and printer | where unite as many advantages for so little money as with ing pr 
the scherzo, was flawlessly performed from a technical ses | Mme. Salomé. whose card appears on page 3 of this paper solidify 
viewpoint, and with great brilliancy and verve in concep- In half an hour I must be off for Leipsic to hear and a detailed account of whose progressive enterprise ap- to stud 
=m, , P Paderewski O. F. | peared in Tur Musica Courter of November 18 invalua 
The novelty of the occasion, placed between these two es St. Germain is one of the gems of France, noted for its from | 
works, were two ‘‘symphonic pieces" after Tennyson's a | scenery, historic interest and superb air. The Royal Ter- vish t 
The King’s Idylls, by Cornélie van Oosterzee. They were ‘ ; ; rase, within a stone’s throw of the Salomé home, is one of already 
not new to me, for I had heard the entire suite at Prof. Mas ean, =“ reaee — am oe = vedenee the points of interest of the Continent. Within a few min- a know 
Heinrich Urban’s pupils’ concert last year. The impression Singnkademie, vette the mney Greening geomet 2 nave utes of Paris, the ride is through fairyland, past Malmai- differs 
as then gained and expressed in these columns was not ma- heard this season. He is very young, but he plays with son and the famous chateau of the Gallo Romain epoch, and “Wh 
terially altered by a second hearing. Miss van Oosterzee, | SUch unfeigned enthusiasm and such — musical SR8S | tne air is Nhe wine echo a 
though talented, will not be the coming woman composer. that I am fully justified in predicting for him (provided he The home is fitted up with all modern comfort and con the Sal 
She has nothing new to say, and she is toodiffuse. Elaine's continues to study) a more than ordinarily successful venience, united with best French taste. Here, for a sum for the 


Salle P 


Dream and Death, closing with the funeral sail across the | “@T€T as a virtuoso. * * # one-half ‘of what it costs in Paris, one could stay through 

water, is the better of the two movements, but it is, despite Nowadays one listens to music not to enjoy, but to; the summer, visiting Paris leisurely and comfortably and organiz 

the fact that it has been cut down some, much too long criticise. . ees a | making excursions to the various points of interest in the names 

and lacks form. In Geraint’s Bridal Ride everything is | ccemiieg around just cot 

pilfered, from the bright Irish A major opening theme to It is said here that when American musical students | At the same time, education may be continued unbroken Vocal p 
| inthe French language according to the most modern educa- visits te 


the Saint-Saéns close. The orchestration is the Schaé/one, | change their residence the first two questions they ask 


one which most all of Urban’s pupils acquire with more or | their prospective landlady are these 
less happy results. It sounds well, but there is no individ- | in advance?” ‘‘Is there a pawnbroker shop in the neigh- | professors. Foreign students could retire there and con- 
borhood?” A negative answer to the first and an affirma- | ¢;,4W6 their vocal or instrumental studies in the city 

tive answer to the second question insure the landlady a This opportunity is invaluable to students win wid 20 
keep up the study of French in the most practical manner, 
with conversation, correction and hearing of the very best 


erally b 
There 


tral con 


Do you collect rent | tional rituals, or a complete course in music by diplomaed 


uality about it. 

What made Nikisch perform these two movements I 
don’t know. Probably his gallantry toward the fair sex, | contented and permanent boarder 
* & & 


little ca 


operat 





part of 


for I can divine no other reason. 

The soloist of this concert was Miss Gabriele Wietrowetz, In the very near future we shall have some more Ameri- | style uninterruptedly. Change of air and place is thus se- 
by all odds the best of Joachim’s many good violin pupils. | can débuts in Berlin. Miss Marion Bear, of San Francisco, | cured without damage to French or education, and all the 
She played the Spohr ninth concerto with most exquisite | and Miss Moyer intend to give piano recitals. Miss Mary | expense of travel and waste of motion without definite plan, 
beauty of tone in the slow movement, the gem of all of | Mimchhoff, of Omaha, will give a song recital, at which Mr. | are avoided. In no way is more harm wrought to students 
Spohr’s violin music, and with great virtuosity in the two| Herbert Butler will probably assist. Miss Jessie Shay, | than through this false and misdirected idea of going off 
outer movements, the difficult double stops in the opening | already more than favorably known in Berlin, will play the traveling, no matter where, during the summer months 
theme of the rondo being especially good and clean. Miss | Saint-Saéns G minor concerto in March with the Phil- | The two or three years spent in France are none too much 
Wietrowetz of course was enthusiastically received, heartily | harmonic Orchestra. Mrs. Max Karger, of Chicago, a pupil | Go quietly to St. Germain en Laye, and continue your 
applauded after each of the Saetze, and six times recalled | of Halir and Joachim, will play next week at a private | work while gaining repose, change of air, scene and all the 
at the close of the concerto. Nikisch’s accompaniment to | soirée given by Duke Ernst Giinther, brother of the German | advantages of superb country within fifteen minutes of 
this work was a ‘‘cabinet piece,” as they say in German. Empress. 


The sa 
foreigne 
That m« 
learned 
ening e 
made, a 

Anotk 
is the la 
is no pre 
know or 


the centre of Paris tended v 


The soloist of the next concert will be Louis Diémer, Pein g ; Write at once to Madame Salomé as she is making her The F 
from Paris, who will perform the new fifth piano concerto Each week a bon mot or the story of a practical joke ac- plans, and very soon Paris will be filling up for the Exposi- selves e1 


of Saint-Saéns, and among the orchestral works on the pro- | credited to Heinrich Gruenfeld, the inveterate joker, | +i. See page 3 for address. 
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MierTes DE Paris 
66 Ke saison bat son plein,” that is to say that 


When we reflect 





+ ; 


the season is at its high tide 
that it began late in January and will end or begin to taper 
off in March, and that its cessation until next January will 
be as utter as that of respiration in death, we are indeed led 


is very little 





to nod our heads when people say 
music in Paris 
Most foreigners feel this Wh 


feel the lack of is that form of recital concert given by lead 


it foreign students most 





ing professionals of established position, who thus, while 





solidifying their own bank accounts and reputations, offer 





to students and disciples a sort of supplemental education 
invaluable in its way. Pupils are coming here all the time 
from Italy, Germany, England and America who do not 
vish to disturb the voice piacement or vocal emission 


already gained, but who do want the opportunity of ge 


ting 
a knowledge of what the ‘‘ French school” is, and how i 
differs from the others 

‘Where shall I go or what shall I do?” they ask. And 
echo answers—Where? What? Of course there are in 
thirty-six concerts announced 


for the month of February, and an equal number in the 


the Salle Erard, for example, 


Salle Pleyel. But aside from societies and chamber music 
organizations, the work is for the most part by people whose 


those 


names are not heard of outside of a certain circle, or 


ust commencing or in need of money or acquaintance 
te 





Vocal professors of course do not care for indiscrimin< 


visits to their studios, and their auditions of pupils are gen- 

erally by card 

There is but little vocal exposition at the Sunday orches- 
? ; 


tral concerts, and, t ut 


e all at once as they do, but 








little can be gained. The Opéra and Opéra Comique are 


operatic Usually in both the singing is the least valuable 
part of the performance, except in teaching what to avoid 
The salons where stars sometimes are heard are closed to 
foreigners. So really there is nothing left but the studio 

} + 


That means throwing everything over that has ever been 





again, with the same sick- 


already 


learned and beginning all over 





ening expense of time and money as has been 
made, and many neither can nor will do this 


Another great disadvantage to visiting students in Paris 
is the lack of announcement of what is to take place There 
is no press in Paris as in other countries, and many people 
know only after it has passed of what they might have at- 
tended with profit had they known about it in time 

The French know nothing whatever about putting them 
There is no 





selves en evidence individually or collectively 


other place in the whole world where such an immense 
amount of demand of various kinds is let pass by without 
supply 
accustomed not only to supply, but to create demand. 


Americans cannot understand it—they who are 


There never was a place like Paris where there was such an 
amount of value hidden, lost, passed by and that could not 
be laid hold of by those needing it, through lack of the 


le 
iace 


proper means of transmission, and there never was i | 
so badly needing a strong, far seeing, progressive executant 


to push to fruition the riches of international benefits in 


music 


Among the seventy-two concerts suggested above are 





rents, of wind instru- 





those of societies of stringed instri 


ments, of string and wood instruments, Society of Choral 





Amateurs, terpe Society, National Society, Society of 
Art, Society of Composers, some instrumental quartets and 
five pupil concerts, instrumental and vocal. The professors 
of the latter are rarely those whose names are known to 
Americans and who generally give their auditions in their 
own studios. Much good could be gained both by French 
hers who need American pupils and American pupils 


hers were the circulation properly 


teac 
who need French tea 
] 





opened up between the two, and the old congealed routine 
broken 

The tual organizations are sparirg no efforts of 
research or lab to prov de attractive progran That of 
Colonne on Sunday gave the Manfred overture, Schumann 





fragments of Parsifal, four pieces by Schumann in the form 


of the canon, orchestrated by M. Dubois; a concerto for 
piano by Philipp (Mozart), and an Oriental episode by 
Coquard. At the Lamoureux concert was a repetition of 


Bristis, the overture to Gwendoline, and Espana, a rhapsody 





for orchestra The Conservatoire gave the Beethoven 
Symphony in B flat, César Franck’s Psyché, overt to The 
Flying Dutchman, a double chorus, unaccompanied, by 
Leisring, and airs from Iphigenie en Aulide. The concerts 


d' Acclimatation, which continue the even 


tenor of their way winter and are not sufficient 
known by Americans. but with persisten 


fidelity by a mass of typical 





from Don César de Bazan ‘ cturne 
from Widor Conte d'Avri ms de 
Villars, Weber's Invitation, a sonata for organ, piano and 
orchestra by Rosan, the Sylph Dance, Berlioz, a Mignon 
romance and prelude to the third act of Lohengrin was 


Sunday's progran 





Eight premiéres at different city theatres 





among them Kermaria atthe Opéra Comique 


thi 
thi 





oser of in three episodes with prologue, is a 


I 
Conservatoire musician, Camille Erlanger, a pupil of Mat 





Durand and Délibes. His prix de Rome work was the 
legend Saint Julien l'Hospitalier, after Flaubert. He has 
written much after Russian poems, and is now busy witl 

an ope Ta, Bat Kokiba 


There is talk of the production at the Opera Comique of | 


Drac, by the Hillemachers, already played at Carls 








Mme. Mottl in the principal réle, M. Mottl to conduct the 
orchestra The Flying Dutchman is in the repertory 
Leyende de Fortunatus is the name of the new opera co 


Messidor is fixed for 
February at the Opéra. A débutant of good talent hi n 


mique, by Planquette 
jue, 1 


discovered at the Opéra in the person of M. Sizes, who, in 

















fact, was commented upon in these columns last summer 
for his remarkable representation of a scene from Iphigeénie 
en Tauride at the Conservatoire competitions, where he wot 
first prize In Rigoletto this week he showed the same ex 
ceptional powers of illusion, dramaticism, weight con 
viction not born of the classroom. Genius is rare, like 
beauty is unm 
At the Odéon ne i age yy | 

of the seventeenth \ is givel It view é 
placement of the new The&tre Lyri jue a commiuittec 
on acoustics has been examining the ChA&telet build- 
ingr MM. Dubois, Lamoureux, Colonne, Faure and 
Vincent d'Indy the committee Conference is 
the order of the Paris at present Every audi 
tion has its lecturer, and a very good idea it is especially 





good, as in the case of a M. Emmanuel 





when the lectur 


whose eloquence contributed so much to the interest of the 
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antique Greek dance given at the Bodiniére with living 
illustration accompanied by the famous musical rhythms 
The Hour with Modern French Music was this week based 


on the works of M. Pierné, the lecturer Bourgault-Ducou 


dray. M. Julien Tiersot lectured on The Harp Throug! 
the Ages and M. Vanor on the Fables of Fontaine, with un 


published music by Lecocq 
™ 


is young M. Emmanuel for all that pet 





The passion of 


tains to Greek dance art Educated as a 


Is very curious 


pianist at the Conservatoire, he supplem« nted that education 


by one at the Sorbonne, with the express view of travel and 


research on the subjex } 


t So esteemed has he become by 


reason of his sincere earnestness that his work is recognized 


1e presence at Nis lecture of suc h peopk 


Larroumet and Mar 


by the cult and tl 
as Sarcey, Rety, Dubois, Weckerlin 
montel 


Dumky was the name of a composition by Dvordk which 





opened the sixth concert of the Breitner Ph armonic last 
evening. The work in five portions was, while very sweet 


in harmony, a trifle monotonous in variety of form, each 
part consisting of the same peculiar idea of contrast be 


tween grave and gay, which suggested to an irreverent 





mind the idea of giggles ata funeral. A beautiful mar 


tial movement wave cachet to the piece, which would have 


lost much by its absence. A Godard sonata for piano and 


t and tender, with the addition of a 


cello was equally sweet 


spirited tarantelle, which showed to best advantage the ex 
ceptional virtuosity of M. Breitner. The Mozart quintet 


in A closed a program almost saccharine in melody and har 
mony Two charming little songs by M. Boéllmann, and 
the air and recitative from Acis and Galatée by Handel 
were sung by a very small and dainty person—so small and 
dainty, indeed, that Hiindel in her hands was like a big 
Newfoundland in the hands of a little child. These con 


certs grow ste adil 














Mile Jane Vieu is a yo ny Fren composer who is be 
coming very much en evidence by her energy and by a real 
interest which attaches to her wri A concert of her 
late works published by Ricordi s, Durdilly, Godfroy 
and others was given to a large and enthusiastic audience a 
few evening nee, and all the city papers are devoting 
much space to the event g the pieces most enjoyed 
by the public were Serenade ique, Au Coin du Feu 
Credo, Nuag Roses Blondes, rnier Rendez-Vous, Je 
Réve d’'Une Chanson Douce Mile. \ who sings charm 


ingly and is askilled musician, is professor of harmony of 
the Union Frangaise 

MM. Jonciéres and Paladilhe were prominent musicians 
who received the cross of officiere of the Legion of Honor 


Ihe latter was prix de Rome at seventeen years 


recently 


I 
the Opéra Comique M Jonciéres 


me of the first Frenchmen to appre 


agner music Dimitri, Chevaliet 


d’Autrefois is the title of one of the 


recently published in France by M 





the title no one gets any idea of this 
brilliant ar dot hictory of ¢ French tl tr nd 1 
Tiuiant anecd Cc History 1¢ rencn leatre and opera 
through a period ot 300 years to the present time Charm 
ngly written, with interest in every line, the book abounds 
in 110 engravings and photographs of stars of the ages 
whicl have 4 t tore bee seen by t ‘ publi 1 hose 





Rachel, Caron, Réjane, &« 








are especia vort of possession, and may later on be 
eproduced here with a rés € 
M. Massene s at home and, as u distinguishing 
himself a socio-! SICO ¢ urage He accom pan ed an 
iterpre on of his works yesterday at the Baroness 
Mohrenheim’'s reception, and had a triumph the day before 


at Mme. Ernest Collas 


y Madame Marchesi, and his presence ills 


lof his writir is to be 





minated the after dinner musicale at the elegant home of 
M. and Madame Maq lin, of the Banque de France Yet 


he finds time to coach Miss Della Rogers in Werther, whicl 





e Krauss had a triumph in Massenet’s Marie Mag 








dalene and ™ inn elodies at Madam 
this wee This great artist has always a trit ‘ 
Blanche Marchesi, Mme. Renée Richard and ) yt 
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the Opéra Comique, were other brilliant stars at the 
Ferrari receptions recently. The works of this interesting 
composer havé been much played in Paris lately. At the 
last concert of the Circle Militaire melodies and fragments 
of her opera, Dernier Amour, were given. 

A new musical venture is that of four young musicians, 
members of the Lamoureux Orchestra, who have organized 
a series of chamber concerts. One of the violins is M. Paul 
Botticelli, the young protégé of that kind and excellent 
man M. Abel Ram. 

An interesting matinée musicale was given this week by 
Miss Mina Kellogg (Mlle. Molka, of the Italian Opera), 
assisted by prominent artists, among them Mme. Renée 
Richard, Mme. Delaquerriére de Miramont and Mr. de 
Vaux-Royer and others. The young artist, who is a daugh- 
ter of Mr. Kellogg, of New York, and who has already dis- 
tinguished herself in Italy, sang with much effect Stride la 
Vampa from Trovatore, grand aria from The Prophéte, 
Massé’s Chanson Bohemienne and some songs of Mr. Nevin. 
Evidently dramatic in temperament, her best success was 
with the large dramatic work. She hasa large mezzo so- 
prano voice. 

At this concert Mme. Richard won great applause for her 
artistic rendering of U¢a’'s air from Sigurd and Bon Jour 
Suzanne, two compositions of wholly distinctive type, 
equaliy well done. Handsome, well trained and real, her 
facial expression was a study for students. 

Mr. Nevin accompanied his songs here, likewise at a 
musicale given at the house of Mr. George Eustis, where 
Mrs. Kinen and her sister sang divinely. Mr. Doeme was 
present, also Mr. and Mrs. Fidéle Koenig. 

Miss Gertrude Rennyson, a charming girl from Norris- 
town, Pa., is here with her mother, studying with Traba- 
delo. Her teacher had her recently heard by Ricordi, of 
Italy, who said hers was one of the best voices he ever 
heard from America. Sheis a graduate of the New England 
Conservatory. 

Miss Thompson, an American girl, who has been studying 
in Florence, has come to Paris for the ‘‘ French school”’ and 
is—looking for it. Miss Fanchon Thompson, of Chicago, 
one of the prettiest girls that ever crossed the Atlantic, is 
studying with M. Sbriglia. A mezzo contralto, she is study- 
ing Carmen at present. Miss Maud Davies sang at the 
Paxton services, Paris, on Sunday evening. 

Miss Estelle Potts (Mlle. d’Egremont) sang at a concert 
last evening given by Lelorca, a Spanish violinist. M. Paul 
Viardot as violinist and Mlle. Lovenitz, of the Opéra, were 
other artists onthe program. Miss Potts sang the air of Gluck 
from Paris and Heléne, arranged by Vidal, and with Mlle 
Lovenitz a duo from Boito’s Mephistofele. The impression 
was excellent—flowers and applause were given heartily, 

Miss Roudibush (Mlle. Roudé) is singing La Navarraise at 
Angers, the Garden of France, and locale, by the way, of 
The Gentleman of France. It is, moreover, the one spot in 
France where, they say, the purest French is spoken. The 
opera house is new and beautiful. The authorities have 
declared Mile. Roudés voice ‘‘ superbe,” and her acting 
intelligent. The press is all in her favor. This opera is 
quite an undertaking for so young a singer, but she enjoys 
it and is gaining power with experience every day. 

After his Berlin engagement the Russian pianist M. 
Nicolas Lestovnitchy plays at Moscow and St. Petersburg 
at the symphonic concerts of the Imperial Society. At 
Moscow he plays the Beethoven concerto No. 5, and at St. 
Petersburg the concerto, in G, No. 2, Tschaikowsky. 

Mme. Etta de Maujan has been engaged to make a tour- | 
née with Chaminade, singing the works of the latter. It 
was in the studio of her professor, M. Paul Marcel, that the 
voice and excellent interpreting qualities of this young 
singer first came to the notice of the French composer. 
Indeed, the words of warm commendation bestowed were 
recorded here at the time. This is one of the material 
benefits gained from the excellent practice of this progress- 
ive singing teacher, of having seances of composers’ works 
accompanied by the author sung by his pupils. 

Mile. Nina Faliero is one of the brilliant pupils of Madame 


Krauss. She is being heard at prominent concerts in the 


city, and has just returned from a triumphal tournée in 
Switzerland. 

Success renewed for Mme. Premsler da Silva in the an- 
dante and variations of the Kreutzer Sonata, and a Rhapsody 
Hongroise before the Society of Patronage of the Ninth Ar- 
rondisement. Great success likewise for her playing of 
the clavecin, with conference by M. Lyon, at the Society 
for the Encouragement of National Industry. Madame 
Silva is becoming a specialist on the clavecin in connection 
with her piano work. 

So much has been said about the Marchesi pupils’ work 
and excellence this year that it must sound like over- 
praise. Remember, there are many classes and depart- 
ments of work, and all in constant activity. At the last 
class concert Miss Weaver sang Larmes, from Werther, and 
Schumann songs; Miss Moulton, of Hartford, Conn., the 
airs from Noces de Jeanette; Miss Marie Alcock, of Phila- 
delphia, melodies by French composers; Miss Winifred 
Bell, Chant d’Eoil, Vidal; Alleluia, Massenet; Chanson du 
Papillon, Wekerin; Mrs. Marie Harrison, of Canada, aria 
from Traviata; Miss Wethling, air from Mireille; Miss 
Grace Buck, Le Soir, by Thomas, and Biondina, Gounod. 
Miss Bessie O'Brian, Miss Stephenson, Miss Grinnell, Miss 
Larcy, Miss Wehner and Miss Harrison were other mem- 
bers of the class. Miss Peacock, as Mlle. Sylvana, was very 
piquant and dainty. 

Miss Claude Albright is to sing at Mr. Schlesinger’s on 
Saturday and at the American Club a few evenings later, 
under the benign guidance of Mme. de la Grange. 

By the way, it must be remembered that Miss Ella Rus- 
sell is a pupil of Mme. de la Grange, even returning to the 
studio whenever in Paris to gain new vocal riches. Emma 
Thursby, now establishing herself as teacher of singing in 
New York, is also a product of this excellent studio. It was 
through the influence of this teacher, too, that poor Litta 
sang three months at the Théatre des Italiens in Paris once. 


* * * 


MUSICAL PHILANTHROPY. 


At the annual distribution of prizes to deserving piano 
workmen, at the Sorbonne on Sunday, M. Jules Faivre the 
philanthropie piano manufacturer, who first organized the 
scheme of rewarding merit in piano workmen, proposed a 
new order of reward, namely, the pensioning of men who 
had served their three score or more years in the service of 
their masters. For this he does not appeal to the State, 
which already does so much, nor to the manufacturers, who 
are often more seriously put about to meet their liabilities 
than the workmen themselves, but to the Jurchasers of in- 
struments. He suggests that every purchaser of a piano 
pay the bagatelle of five frs. ($1) extra, to be placed in 
the fund for the above benevolent purpose. As usual, this 
good man does not preach without practicing; he opens the 
fund with a generous donation added to that already be- 
stowed as prizes. In a beautiful discourse, full of ardent 
justice to humanity, M. Faivre set forth this plan. A verit- 
able sensation of good feeling was produced. Men and 
women were moved totears. Piano manufacturers came 
forward and shook the hands of the ‘‘ brave veillards’’ who 
had helped them to their successes, themselves pinning on 
the medal which accompanied the substantial sum bestowed. 
Responses full of gratitude and respect were made by 
young workmen, and several strong nails were thereby 
hammered into the coffin of ‘‘anarchy, sedition and re- 
bellion.” For, while none but fools claim equality in this 
world, all claim simple justice, and it is but justice that em- 
ployers regard their employés as something more than 


beasts of burden or machines. 
FANNIE EpGar THOMAS 


Stuttgart.—Hans Richter will be a conductor at the 
music festival at Stuttgart this summer. The festival will 
last three days, and the chief piece will be Handel’s Mes- 
siah. Capellmeister Obrist will conduct a symphony con- 
cert. 


To Mr. Myer. 


PARIS, 35 Rue de Berri, Champs Elysées. / 


February 4, 1897 ‘ 
Mr. Edmund ]. Myer, New York : 
ig read your article, The Evolution of the 
Vocal Art, in THe Musicat Courier, and I could 
not resist a desire to express to you my congratulations, 
and to compliment you uponthe ideas that you have set 
forth. 

I have been a teacher of singing three years in Milan, 
and two years in Paris, and was formerly first prima donna 
of the Italian Opera. I have fought for those ideas and 
have found myself alone in sustaining them. I am so 
happy to find someone else who thinks as I do. 

You speak of ‘‘the lost art of the old masters.” I will 
tell you why that is. In our time everybody wishes to 
give lessons, and everyone wishes to sing without having 
the musical ability. The result has been unscrupulous 
teachers, who invent all kinds of so-called methods, which 
occupy the attention of the pupil and conceal from him the 
truth—that is, their incapacity. Because when a pupil sees 
that he is not progressing he leaves his teacher, and the 
teacher loses his money. It has come to such a pass that 
pupils have no confidence in earnest teachers, who develop 
their voices without employing devices, simply by means of 
normal and graduated exercises, which aid nature. 

I studied with Madame Viardot, and during my artistic 
career I have not ceased to thank her for her precepts and 
for the manner in which She has placed my voice. I thank 
her also for being able to sing when ill, and not having it 
apparent. 

Since I have been teaching I have followed religiously 
the ‘‘Garcia school,” which truly contains the essence of 
the old Italian school. All that has been put down by 
teachers otherwise known as quacks and by the foolishness 
of those who study with them. 

Read the excellent article of Miss Thomas which appears 
All that she 
says regarding American pupils is undoubtedly true. The 


in the same number of Tue Musica Courier 


same thing could be said of the Russians 

The French and Germans are different; they are willing 
to persevere and work seriously. It is for the Americans 
and Russians that all these vocal sciences have been in- 
vented. 

Accept again my congratulations, and join with me in 
wishing that other earnest and faithful teachers may unite 
their voices with ours. Lypia Torrick-HEtRorTH, 

Teacher of singing 


Verdi’s Don Carios.—After a repose of thirteen years, 
Verdi’s Don Carlos has been revived in Italy. Since the 
first appearance of the work Verdi has proposed many 
changes. One was to strike out ail the first act, which cor- 
responds to nothing in Schiller’s drama, but he abandoned 
this idea, and the performance announced at La Scala was 
to be in five acts, with numerous cuts in each act. Verdi 
hopes that the opera in this final form will be successful in 
Germany 

Ricordi and Leoncavallo.—The lawsuit between the house 
of Ricordi and the composer of I Pagliacci has been de- 
cided in favor of the latter. In 1892 the composer con- 
tracted with the publisher to write an opera that would fill 
a whole evening. He in due time handed in a libretto 
which Ricordi did not like, and as he refused to alter it an 
action for breach of contract was the result. Ricordi 
claimed 20,000 frs. damages, alleging that the libretto 
was a mere fake, gotten up in a hurry under the pretense 
of fulfilling his engagement. The merits of the libretto 
were referred to a committee of three, a composer, an au- 
thor and a critic, and its verdict was in favor of Leon- 
cavallo. The referees suggested some changes which could 
easily be made. It is now said that Ricordi and the com- 
poser have come to terms, and the latter will revise his 
libretto, which is named Tenebrae, and begin to compose 
the music. 
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Waldemar Meyer. 


ROF. WALDEMAR MEYER is one of the 

undisputed favorites of the Berlin public. The 
simple, cordial geniality of his character is revealed in his 
playing, and explains the fascination he exercises over his 
audience. Yet his childhood and youth were not devoid of 
hardship 

The offspring of a well-known musical family, he was 
born in Berlin in 1853, the thirteenth child of a family of 
fifteen and, as early as his tenth year had to contribute his 
mite to the household resources. He played second violin 
every evening from 7 to 12 o'clock in a popular theatre at a 
salary of 75 marks a month 

His first lessons in the violin he received from his father, 
the Saxon professor of music, Bernhard Meyer, and then 
for a year studied under Prof. Adolph Griinwald in the 
Kullak Academy, whence he was taken by Prof. Joseph 
Joachim as a free pupil into the Royal High School of 
Music 
ceived from the Emperor William I. an annual stipend of 
600 marks 

In his letter Joachim wrote 
qualifications for music going hand in hand with such un- 


On the recommendation of Joachim, Meyer re- 


‘It is rare to find happy 


ceasing industry, and consequently the violin playing of 


W. Meyer during the two years which have passed since 
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in spite of his classical repose and simplicity, is of fascinating effec 
tiveness.—Journal, Frankfort a.m 

Prof. Waldemar Meyer is a Beethoven violinist of the first rank 
Full, mature virility meets us in his playing and his conception ; the 
tone is soft, but what he renders has verve and muscle and a serious 
ness utterly alien to all virtuosotricks. Hence he can look more 
fully and deeply into the eyes of Beethover Frankfiirter Pre 


Waldemar Meyer, who has been celebrated for a series of years as a 

violin virtuoso of eminence and is well known to the Berlin pt 

gave yesterday the first of his three concerts in the Singakademi« 

with the support of the Philharmonie Orchestra. The Brahms 

violin concerto, the Adagio from Viotti’s concerto (No. 22) and three 
} 


pieces from the third suite of Franz Ries formed the pro 





the success which he won from a crowded audience 

able. Meyer possesses a grand tone, full of charm, and, in addit 
to perfect mastery of technic, deep warmth and artistic feeling 
Even the uncommonly difficult task presente xy the Brahms I 


certo, was admirably executed. He succeeded in 





audience that great work with perfe clearness and 


Where is all the obscurity which for some years seemed 





all or most of Brahms’ compositions, and not leas 
certo? Have we become really wiser and more keen sighted? Hardly 


rse of time, with similar « 





and in the cot 


I 


s the surest proof that we are dealing with a 








heretofore si 

masterpie that there dwells in it a power whicl ontinually 
grows, which becomes stronger and stronger till it con rs the 
world We all have seen the astonishing, irresistible, triumphant 


advance of Wagner’s art, and something similar, even if in more 


} 





lerate limits, owing to t 





with the works of Brahms. The violin concer ast evening can 
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his entrance has been so developed that, in respect to tech- 
nic and conception, it can already be called artistic. I 
hope that in time he will become an excellent musician and 
deserve to be styled a distinguished addition to the musical 
strength of the Fatherland 

In 1873 Waldemar Meyer was made first violin of the Royal 
Court Orchestra ; in i874 he was introduced to Franz Liszt 
at Weimar, and that g 
played, introduced him at Bayreuth, where in 1875 and 1876 


reat master, with whom he often 





he assisted at the rehearsals and first performances of the 
Ring der Nibelungen. August Wilhelmj played the first 
violin, and Waldemar Meyer sat behind him at the second 
desk. The duke of Anhalt Dessau gave to him the order 
of merit of Albert the Bear, and the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg Schwerin the title of professor. He made 
several artistic tours in France, where he played three 
times under Pasdeloup in his famous popular concerts, and 
also visited Belgium and England. In London some ama- 
teurs presented him with the violin which Stradivarius had 
made in 1716 for King George I. of England, the instru- 
ment being worth 25,000 marks. We add here some press 
notices of his artistic successes 

All that can be acquired in solitude or in the current of the world’s 
life, all that self-study and intercourse with intelligent auditors can 
achieve, all that high endowments, exemplary industry and firm in- 
telligence can make of an artist, all are united in Waldemar Meyer 
into one harmonious, mature, effective whole.—Dr. Fuchs in the 
Danziger Zeitung 


Professor Meyer's striking artistic appearance made a favorable im- 
pression, speaking from an external point of view, by the repose of his 
playing and his technical infallibility. But what has more weight is 
the thoroughly independent, intellectual delivery of the artist, which, 
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scarcely have given trouble to a single listene for the majority it 
will have been a delight to hear it again.—Averiliner Birsen Courier 


Yesterday afternoon the violin virtuoso Waldemar Meyer ap- 
peared for the first time before a Viennese public in the small hall o 
Waldemar Meyer, 
been held in high regard by the musical world of 


pupil of Joachim, has long 


After 


he Continent 


the Musikverien 








yesterday's concert he will henceforth be reckoned on t 
too, among our best names. Waldemar Meyer, an artist still young 
is the possessor of the most beautiful violin and of the sweetest tone 
that can be heard. In the very first number, the suite (No. 3, op. 34) 
by Franz Ries, the artist had an opportunity to display his great 


abilities on every side, inthe Bourrée the sureness 





and purity of his 








and in the Per- 





g of his bow 





play, in the adagiothe long bre 
"| 


petuum Mobile the astonishing independence and endurance of his 


t 
right wrist. Waldemar Meyer showed himself in his first number 


to the public as an artist of the highest rank, and increased this im 








pression by his poetically illuminat rendering of the ce 
adagio of Spohr, and his astonishingly grand interpretation of 





difficult violin concerto in D major by Brahms, whi 
most perfect proof of his musical conceptions 
success. The orchestra was directed by Papa Hellmesbe 


his numerous admirers wer glad to see again at the c 


desk.—Jilustrirtes Wiener Extrablatt 





CONCERT OF THE IMPERIAL MUSICAL SOCIETY, WARSAW 
The name of Prof. Waldemar Meyer is united in Germany with 


the idea of the purest art and art's most esteemed priest, who is 








conscious of the goal to which he is advancing, and the means 
the true artist must make use of when he 


The difference of temperament which distinguishes 


an dispose of them with 





good technic 
Germans from other European nations by a certain coolness often 
unfortunately, gives an unexpected surprise to artists; what is 
highly prized in Germany, in their serious play, avoiding all virtu- 
osity, is regarded by us as pedantry and artistic coldness. There 
was no justification for such fears in the case of the Berlin virtuoso 
and his Warsaw audience. Whether it was that the taste of our 
public has changed for the better, or that Professor Meyer knew how 


to charm it by the deep feeling of his performance, both parties left 
























the ha al satisfaction—he ona t his rd recep 
tion, the pub because I eard a rare ofessor 
Meyer is ed,an extraordina st, w altt gh he pos 
sesses an immense techn neve ts it the fore i,t give 
his whole attention to the characte f c npos nt he accurate 
rendering of all that the composer depicted in his creat Wit 
Meyer nothing is lost, all appear n shar tline, a s r lv t 
tered, or, better sung, by his bow nd that wit eeply ser s feeling 
And this ness of sentim«e s te witt ha t 
tone is wonderfully beaut f f fee ft going t 
heart of hisa t A toa s at P r Mey« ssesses 
a pre Ss, xe Stradiva s ‘ sing Ke a 
a mplished Italian singer 

His program was: Bruch's G minor concert iria by Ba ‘ 
ied from the Meistersinger in Wilhe $ arrangement, bole t 
Moszkowsk ar 1 tw< parts « [ R es suite Ir the first th npos 
tions Meyer had opportunity t« splay |! self asa genuine artist 
nm the thershe had opportunity to ex t sextr rdina taler 
as a virtuoso, wh as at his and grand lf t te 
a beautiful tone, wonder! ctaves greates t atior 
n passage work and trills The Mu al Cou r, Decembe X 

As a further evidence of the success of Professor Meyer 
as a teacher, it may be added that several of ol 
pupils are now members of the Royal Orchestra 


and that Miss Elsie Sherman, of San Francisco 
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came to Professor M« yer a baby on the \ lin, was advance 
by him in a comparatively short tims ) ickly that she 
made her début in Berlin o1 1 yniunctiot 
with her teacher wit! whon y he Sing 
akademie a Bach concerto for t See the Be 

Branch Budget on another page of this issue WwW. publis 
on the front page of this e a handsome portrait of Pro 


fessor Meyer 


A Symphony. 








66 H ERE are some studies for you, musician 
physiognomist Mv frien inded me an oper 
pocket album 
Ah, indeed; all the same woma H mide 
Well, wel Those fo t i tel i st 
l'ranslated nto $ ) ive the yho ’ iv 
man’s life Listet 
‘First Movement llleg? ) pririt, There is the 
young g Wit i prous 0 { ead she ha 
tossed back her curls Her] ofile is strongly outlined against 
the dark background. Aroun er full, sensuous lips a smilk 
is playing—but they are lips that have not yet learned to k 
There is energy in the lines of that nm There Is amb 
tion and enthusiasm in the eye. She loo 
hopeful of the rreat tl igs < \ ichis 
She might turn out an artist 1? Sik 
knows She seems to know what she ibout he looks 
as if she would work her way upward w an iron will anc 
an undaunted perseverance she i t vet known the 
power of love He ling ) imbitio She 
ready to enter the wce To ime I tor sica 
omparison: There is much brass in t ovement: t ‘ 
are brilliant passage to the vio i there is a i 
figure for the piccolo that o vith a rtain ob 
stinacy here is a rhyt uughout, and 
. certain boldness of nventior ' de in motive 
Well, it is youth that menting in these hords 
these bits of melody t elf erting et nconsclo 
f its shortcoming 
Second Moveinent {dag } i (Oh, how tate has 
knocked at the door See the ange in that face Phere 
is the same energy, the same earnestness; but the eyes 
have a sad, searching, querying lool They want to know 
the why and wherefore of suffering Do you see how dee p 
they lie Do you see the shadows of nights without rest 


and days of sorrow hovering over the broad forehead 
you read between the | 1 


ointed ambition and of a love cut short before it de 
] 
oped into full bloom 


the violoncello, and that muffled beat of the dri 


Yet there is the same proud expression, and there is sor 





DD 


ines of that face a sad tale of disap 


vel 


Do you hear that elegiac strain of 


hing else, like defiance, in the t of the short hair that 
clusters in natural waves about the stony face. Yes, she 
has suffered. She has loved and lost. She has come int 
contact with the world, and does no nderstand its ways 
She is naturally an idealist, but doubt is entering her so 

Do you notice the questioning phrase of that alto solo, an 
the tremulous accompaniment of the violins And the 
plaintive horn calls And now the contrasting side theme 
taken up by the oboe and the flute in succession—strong, 
hopeful. But she has not yet buried her ai:nbition. She 


tr ntionalit hyit } ‘ 


has struggled with conventionality, Dut she has no Suc 


She is not to be bent or broken, that woman 


cumbed 
Third Movement 


Now the change 


is almost incredible I should say this is ten years late 
The hair is combed back smoothly, gatherea in a coil be 
hind. A standing collar closely encircles the throat rhere 
is a prim, prudish, Puritanical plainness about the pi 

ture I understand; she is going through the treadmill of 
a bread winning profession. Hear that regular tram} 

tramp, tramp, tramp ! She has silenced dreams of amb 
tion for the present, and has become an apostle of work 
There are hard lines about her mouth. She has been dis 
appointed, and her heart is growing cold and hard. She 
feels keenly the disadvantages of her sex, and she wants 
her sisters, like herself, to find content in work. There is 
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a strange severity about her looks. She has become a pes- 
simist and a woman's rights advocate. She has been frost 
nipped when she just began to realize what life and love 
were, and she tries to make the best of life without love. 
She seems all intellect. She hides the void of her heart 
under a philosophical calm. People say she loves her pro- 
fession ; they praise her conscientiousness. They know 
not that she drowns her ego in duty, because she has no 
chance to assert it. Yet there is an expression in the eye, 
as if she were waiting. Listen to the sighs of the viola, 
covered, as it were, by the well defined, clear, curt theme 
of the clarinets. Oh, she is waiting for the end to come, 
but in the meantime she has to march on ! 

‘*Fourth Movement. Ad/egro vivace.—And here is an- 
other transformation! There is hardly a resemblance between 
this and the preceding picture ; very little with the second; 
but it is a mature consummation of all that the picture of 
her girlhood promised, and more, far more! Did you 
ever see such a metamorphosis ? There is the same strong 
profile, but softened. There is the old energy and the old 
ambition, and there is the old enthusiasm. These are the 
same full, sensuous lips, but they have whispered words of 
love, they have been pressed to other lips. The eyes look 
as into a world beyond that she has so long livedin. A 
new life is opening before her. Love has dawned upon 
her, and she consciously enjoys that certitude. She knows 
now what it means. Do you hear those strains of the 
piccolo, reminiscent of the theme in the first movement? 
Do you hear the violins rejoice? And there is the violon- 
cello, as in the adagio, but the motive is inverted, and has 
now a triumphant ring init. Ah, she has found content ; 
but not as in her girl picture, where she looks satisfied with 
herself. No; she has found content through another. She 
has found her affinity. And now the woods and brass take 
up the theme of love triumphant, and usher in the finale ! 
Is not this a glorious consummation? I should like to 
know the man who worked the miracle !"’ 

My friend folded the pictures. They disappeared in his 
coat pocket. Hiscigarette had gone out, so had mine. As 
he offered me a new one and lit his own he looked at me 
with his frank, boyish smile. I had never seen him as 
young and as happy before. My interpretation was cur- 
rect; and he was the man who had worked the miracle. 

Ecprert ALLEN. 


Teresina Tua.—The violinist Teresina Tua has left 
Rome for a concert tour through England and Austria. 


Actor-Artists.—An exhibition of painting and sculpture 
is being organized by Sarah Bernhardt and Bouvet, of the 
Opéra Comique. The works displayed are the productions 
of persons connected with the theatre. 


Schubert Autographs.— During the last ten years about 
ten of Schubert's autographs were sold by auction in 
Berlin. On May 21, 1894, the music for Antigone, dated 
‘* March 1817, Frz. Schubert,” consisting of seven anda 
quarter folio pages, was sold for 460 marks. One of his 
longest Lieder compositions, Einsamkeit, was disposed of on 
November 21, 1887, for 180 marks. Of this work Schubert 
wrote in a letter on August 3, 1818: ‘It is, as I believe, 
the best that I have done, for I was free from care.” Other 
manuscripts brought 100 to 250 marks. It is not commonly 
known that he wrote some music for a synagogue. The 
text was the Ninety-second Psalm in Hebrew, and the 
work was written at the request of his friend Sulzer. It 
has not, however, held its ground in the synagogues, as it 
is not sufficiently liturgical in tone. 


Walter J. Hall. 


HERE are a great many musicians and a 
great many teachers of singing, but the union of 
thorough musicianship with the profession of voice culture 
is not always found centred in one individual. The com- 
bination, however, may be met in an exceptional degree in 
the person of Mr. Walter J. Hall, the prominent professor 
of singing in New York, whose studio in Carnegie Hall has 
for some years past been largely frequented by a host of 
unusually successful pupils. 

Mr. Hall is first and above all things a fully equipped 
and conscientious teacher of the voice. But he has the 
good fortune to bring to his task a sound and generous mu- 
sical education, a wide experience in the various branches 
of musical art and a practical acquaintance with more 
than one instrument. During his long years in Europe 
Mr. Hall studied piano with Pruckner, Theodore Kullak and 
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Franz Liszt, singing with Bouhy among other teachers, and 
developed not only into an excellent pianist but into a good 
organist as well. Still further, Mr. Hall managed to master 
with facility the languages of three foreign countries, and 
speaks French, German and Italian with absolute purity of 
accent and fluent ease. 

This accomplished artist comes into his musical gifts by 
heredity. His mother was a musician before him, and a 
successful teacher. The taste for teaching with special 
gifts in this direction was inherited by Mr. Hall just as 
liberally as his artistic talents and the desire to cultivate 
and develop them to the fullest. Mr. Hall has the true na- 
tive equipment of a teacher and pursued his studies always 
with this end in view. This is the keynote of his particu- 
lar success with pupils, to whom he can simplify and make 
matters clear after the manner of a man who enjoys and is 
wholly interested in his work. Mr. Hall’s ready musical 


| grasp and particular skill in the art of accompanying are 


also valuable aids to his class and an inspiration which they 
do not fail toappreciate. Hecan unfold to them the full 
gist of any musical work without delay, and as he sings 


himself, although he does not now take time to pursue solo 


work, has it in his power to illustrate clearly any phrase or 
passage of difficulty which may present itself. Such gifts 
are valuable adjuncts to the teaching outfit and distin- 
guish Mr. Hall's career in a marked degree. 

A very eloquent and lucid talker on the vocal art in par- 
ticular as upon musical matters generally is to be found in 
Mr. Hall. The artist has the advantage of being a college 
bred man, having received his general education at the 
University of Yale. His discourse 1s interesting, logical, 
and always thought out and delivered with enthusiasm 
One of his special gifts is the possession of absolute pitch, 
and the first and what he considers the most hopeful point 
to be looked for in a pupil lies in a pure, correct ear. With 
this Mr. Hall sees hope for any pupil. Without it he frankly 
states he does not consider that any person can really be 
made to sing. 

‘*Withoutear,” Mr. Hallsays, ‘‘ you may of course produce 
tone, but not possibly a tone of any musical color or beauty, 
and the possibility of nuance without a pure ear does not 
exist. With a good ear you can obtain results with any 
pupil, and the less pupils are troubled with scientific defini- 
tions the better. Illustrate to them practically, appeal to 
their musical taste and intelligence without confusing them 
with analytic detail, and you will evolve from a pupil all 
the power that in him lies. Of course, to do this it is 
essential that the teacher himself must understand the 
treatment and production of the voice thoroughly from all 
its sides.” 

This Mr, Hall does 
voice he has studied thoroughly 
he remarks imaginatively enough, 


The physiological conditions of the 
The play of the breath 
on the vocal cords,” 
‘* must be like the drawing of the bow across the strings of 
a violin. In this way is the perfect legato obtained.” Mr 
Hall does not suffer the confusion besetting some teachers, 
who cannot always tell whether an imperfect tone is the re 
Mr. Hall can 


decide this at once, and like a good surgeon apply the 


sult of bad art or some physiological defect 


proper remedy without loss of time or the further experi 
menting which often destroys a voice by fixing perma 
nently a bad habit, or straining beyond cure some cord or 
muscle necessary to a perfect vocal production. 

In brief, Mr. Hall is a thoroughly grounded master of 
his profession. A voice in his hands lies in safe-keeping 
and is sure to be developed and trained to its best uses with- 
out idle delay, risky experiment or the setting of technical 
stumbling blocks in the path of the pupil 

He makes use of a few mechanical devices—his own 
inventions—which are of aid to pupils who have faulty in- 
clinations toward keeping in motion certain § muscles 
which should be absolutely immobile while the study of 
producing a perfect tone is in progress. His studio lacks 
nothing which can aid the inspiration, the growth of musi- 
cal taste or the artistic or physiological training of a vocal 
pupil. A picture of Mr. Hall, as well as a view of his 
studio, will be found on this and the following pages, but 
the handsome apartment itself has to be seen in its artistic 
completeness to be duly appreciated 

It is an extremely spacious, well lighted studio in the new 
building, breathing the musical atmosphere in its principal 
possessions, and furnished and disposed with remarkable 
character and artistic taste. It has to be catalogued as a 
studio of character, because individual taste of a highly cul- 
tivated order has marked the choice of even that portion of 
the furnishing and decoration not intended to be musical, 
and has impressed itself strongly on the blending of color 
and form. It contains a large and admirably chosen musical 
library, comprising some of the most valuable works on 
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SOPRANO. 
Voice Culture, Coaching in Repertoire, Oratorio, Church 
Music, Songs and Ballads. 


Residence Studio: 144 West 48th St., New York City. 





JOSEPHINE S. 


CONTRALTO. 


ADDRESS: 
MUSICAL AGENTS, 
OR 

154 West 84th Street, 
w= NEW YORK. 


Miss ELINOR COMSTOCK, 


Having returned from her studies in VIENNA, 
will receive a limited number of pupils (Leschetizky 
Method). 

421 W. S7th STREET, NEW YORK. 













Concert and Oratorio. | 


ESTHER 


HirscH 


Contralto. 
| CONCERT and ORATORIO. 


For terms, dates, &c., address 


Wolfsohn’s Musical Burcaa, 
131 East 17th Street, or 

327 Amsterdam Avenuc, 
mS NEW YORK. 





ARTHUR J.— 


HUBBARD 


The Eminent Authority on all 
matters pertaining to the 
ART of SINGING. aoe 


Voice Production, Concert, Church, 
Oratorio, Teaching and Opera. Certifi- 
cates given to qualifiea teachers. Opera 
' class taught dramatic action, Stage 
> Practice, Public Performance, &c 


BOSTON. 





{ 
149A Tremont Street, 


LOUIS V. SAAR, 


With the National Conservatory. 
MENDELSSOHN PRIZE 1890 VIENNA TONKUNSTLER PRIZE 1892 
I recommend Mr. L. V. Saar as a most exce 
al theory, especially of its higher branches 


MUNICH I. RHEINBERGER 
Address: STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


MR. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 


Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, and of the 
Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St, James’ Hall, Covent Garden, 
etc., concerts, and Professor of Artistic Singing, London, 
England, 


Vocal Studio, CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, New York. 


t teacher of musi- 











Miss Amelia 


Heineberg, 


SAX CONCERT 
PIANIST, 


Pupil of Prof. HEINRICH BARTH, 
Berlin. For terms, dates, &c. ad- 
dress, 


No. 259 W. l3th Street, 
™ NEW YORK, 
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musical science and art, and a choice collection of scores, 
aside from a vast amount of valuable unbound music. Pic- 
tures and busts adorn the walls and corners, not in profu- 
sion, but with excellent taste and effect. Everything is 
chosen and placed with judicious care, and the evidence of 
artistic feeling overrules all. The perfect refinement of this 
corner of art should have a very favorable effect on the 
minds of pupils, broadening their artistic horizon in more 


grooves than one. It has certainly had a very pleasant 
effect on the world of New York taste and fashion, which 
has been wont to gather frequently within this charming 


atmosphere at the many large musicales given by Mr. Hall. 


Taste, cultivation, travel and experience have laid their 
mark here, and made of Mr. Hall's studio a strong reflection 


of its owner’s personality 


The personality of Mr. Hall is that of a man who has 


seen life 


artistic Sit 


e closely and retained his enthusiasm for every 


n the principal corners of the world, studied its 
] 


Music in Nice. 
® Rue CROIX DE MARBRE, February 8, 189: 


ITH Le Cid Mr. Lafon has a real success, 
and it is only just, as the opera is mounted with 
great care. The three principal réles of the work were 
distributed to three of the best artists at the Opera, Madame 
Lyvenat, MM. Scaramberg and Boussa, who sang and 
acted the parts of Chiméne, the Cid, and Don Diegue 
as thorough artists 
I doubt if one could find in any other theatre in the 
provinces a more perfect Chiméne than Madame Lyvenat, 
a more enticing and chivalrous Rodrigue than M. Scaram- 
berg, anda more noble Don Diegue than Mr. Boussa. | 
most sincerely congratulate these three artists upon the 
creation of their respective réles. 
A large part of the success of Le Cid is due to the ballet, 
which during twenty minutes charmed us by its grace 


half pleased us, for he ignores entirely what the words * to 
sing” mean. He is a beginner who has still some hard 
work to do. I cannot close this rapid review without a 
word for the success obtained by the ballet, and Mlles 
Stichel and Mignon. In short, a decidedly good perform 
ance, 


If one is to judge by the applause which saluted the r 





prise of La Juive, the chef-d’ceuvre of Halévy, the director 
can count another success, which is due to Mm« 
MM. Boussa and Deville As Rachel Mme 


able to use at her ease the resources of her magnificent 


Lyvenat 
Lyvenat was 
voice and her ardent nature, and we have rarely had the 
pleasure of applauding a Rache/ as perfect as the one pre 
To praise Mr. Boussa, our 
Neverthe 


less, as Brogny he showed himself superior to all his other 


sented us by Mme. Lyvenat 


excellent basso profundo, would be to repeat 


réles. It was nearly a début for Mr. Deville, the tenor 


who sang the difficult rdle of Leopold. We hasten to say 









i worth enthusiam which he has found. The man's 
} } 


manner bears the stamp of good birth and breeding, and 


the freedom and breadth of his discourse, showing a vast 
amount of general information, indicate at once his univer- 





sity training, of which no man ever loses the cachet. Mr 
Hallis first a gentleman, polished and educated, next an ar 
tist. His principal pride and enthusiasm, however, are 
aroused on the artistic score, principally, we should say, on 
the absolutely professional score; for asa teacher first and 
last does Mr. Hall take most pride and pleasure in his life 

‘I delight in my work,” he says, with infectious enthusi- 
asm, and you can see that he does, and that nature cut him 
out for a teacher just as surely as she destined him for a 
musician, a scholar and a man of fine artistic perceptions 

In Walter J. Hall New York possesses a teacher, a mu- 
sician and a gentleman combined who thoroughly under- 
stands and enjoys his work, and who deserves a full meed 
of appreciation 

Leipsic.—The Philharmonic Concert of February 17 at 
Leipsic was conducted by the 
moureux 





| 
| 
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particularly Mlle. Stichel, whu quite surpassed herself in 
the Aragonaise and La Navarraise. We must not forget 
the remarkable manner in which the children executed the 
Aubade, which earned for them an encore. When I say 
that the chorus was excellent and the orchestra good I will 
have terminated with Le Cid, which will certainly count 
among the best performances of the season 

la Favorita, the graceful opera of Donizetti, was given 
with an entire change in the cast, and, thanks to the artists 
who were charged to represent this work, Mr. Lafon adds 
another success to the list. First and foremost we must 
praise, withont reserve, Mme. Brazzi, whom we have been 
able to applaud in a réle worthy of her talents and beauty, 
for Madame Brazzi is not only irreproachable as a singer, 
but is also a beautiful woman in every sense of the word 
With such an artist the personation of Leonore could but 
be complete, and the public was very hearty in its applause 
of our excellent contralto. Mr. Stamler was very correct 
in the réle of Alphonse X/J/., and Mile. Lenfant sang neatly 


Parisian director La- | the phrases written for Jes. As for Mr. Boyer, who per- 


sonated Fernand, he made his metallic voice ring, but only 





that Mr. Deville acquitted himself with honor ind hi a 
ingly fresh voice, which he uses with a good method, place: 
him at once among the first artists of the troupe. What can 
we say of the tenor Boyer, who personated the Jew /eléazar 
except that he sang false all the first part of the first act 
and entirely spoiled the celebrated solo, La Paques, in the 
second act The rest of the cast exce pt Mr. Delorme, cor 
rect as Aueviero, are not worth mentioning The chorus 
and orchestra left much to be desired, but the ballet was 
irreproachable as usual, and Miles. Mignon and Villa wer 
well applauded 

Lohengrin as an ensemble cannot be « d among the 
successes of the season Mr. Fonteix CJ wlter 
Cygne was no more ideal than in Tannhiduser Mr. Stan 
ler as Ze/ramund wasnot familiar with his music, and M1 
Galnieri as the Avg lacked authority. The hon wert 


for the gentler sex. Mille. Talexis (£/sa) sang and ac 
the part well, although she was not as good as in The Hugue 


nots. Madame Brazzi was a superb Orfrud. Her voice 
has gained greatly in volume since she sang the part here 
two vears ago She acts this sinister rl th great 











dramatic ‘feeling, and I do not remember ever having 
heard the malediction delivered with such fire and intensity 
of expression as by our sympathetic contralto. Weare soon 
to have Hérodiade, La Navarraise, Thais and La Vivan 
re Tu. PuGer. 


That Bayreuth Libretto. 

HAKESPEARE says ‘* Comparisons are odor- 
ous,” but we sometimes have occasion to make bi- 

lingual comparison with another language than our own. 
The result is, in some instances, almost humorous, accus- 
tomed as we are to the directness of the English vernacu- 
lar. Our language, being so largely derived from the 
Latin, is terse and virile. During the performance of 
Rheingold at Bayreuth during the past summer tourists who 
bought the libretto were rather amazed at the literal transla- 
tion into English from the explanatory word painting of the 
‘‘all-the-way-round-Robin-Hood’s-barn” German, Upon 
the cover of the translation of the libretto of Das Rheingold, 
circulated at Bayreuth ‘‘ for the fore evening” it is stated 
that the translation is made in the alliterative verse of the 
original by Alfred Forman, In the translation with which 
opera lovers are generally familiar the humor is not quite 

so delicious 

Beginning with a description of the stage setting of the 
scene at the bottom of the Rhine, we are told that 4 /berx 
s groping his way about where ‘the water is dissolved 
intoa gradually finer and finer wet mist, so that the space 
of aman’s height from the ground seems to be quite free 
from water, which flows like a train of clouds over the 


, 


darker downward portion of the scene.’ 
1/beric hails the graceful floating sisters with 
Hi, hi! you Nodders! 
How neat I find you! 
Neighborly folk! 
eee * 
With you to dance 
And dabble the Nibelung yearns 
* ee * 
The waist of one 
I would soon undauntedly wind, 
Slid she dreadlessly down ! 
eee * 
It is a pursuit of companionship under difficulty that 
{/seric undertakes, for he says 
Sleek as slime 
rhe slope of the slate is! 
I slant and slide! 
With foot and with fist 
I no safety can find 
On the slippery slobber 
He sneezes.) 
A sniff of wet 
Has set me sneezing ; 
The cursed snivel! 
The above is the translation of the passage beginning. 
Garstig glatter glitsch’riger Glimmer! Wie gleit’ ich aus!” 
Woglinde laughingly sings: 
With winning cough 
My wooer comes! 
And again (winding out of his way) 
Here, if thy bent 
I heed, it must be! 
1/bert (scratches his head) 
O grief! thou art gone 
Come though again! 
Large for me 
Is the length of thy leap 
{/bertw, when climbing toward We/lgunda sings 
More fair I find thee 
Than her I followed, 
Who shines less sweetly 
And slips aside. 


Wellgunda, who is not pleased with this sort of fol- 
lower, sings : 
Fie! how humpy 
And hidden in hair! 
Black with brimstone 
And hardened with burns! 
Seek for a lover 
Liker thyself! 
A lberic (out of temper, scolding after her) : 
Fitful child! 
Chafing and frosty fish! 
Seem I not sightly, 
Pretty and playful, 
Smiling and smooth ? 
Eels I leave thee for lovers, 
If at my skin thou can scold! 
Later on—Flosshilde (flatteringly): 
O sound with length 
Thy lovely song; 
My sense it loftily lures ! 
Alberic (touching her trustfully) 
My heart shakes 
And shrivels to hear 
Showered so pointed a praise. 

Flosshilde, appearing to yield to his sweet speeches, 
draws near, singing : 

I am stabbed with thy stare, 
With thy beard I am stuck ; 

O let me not loose from the bliss! 
In the hold of thy fixed 

And furrowing hair 

Be Flosshilde floated to heaven ! 
At thy shape, like a toad ; 

To the shriek of thy tongue 

O let me, in unseverless spell, 
Look and hearken alone! 

Finally, utterly discouraged at his failure to secure any 
one of the three ‘‘slippery”’ sisters, he makes his farewell 
(‘‘ with shrieking voice ’’) 

Woe! Ah, woe! 

O grief! O grief! 

The third to my trust 

Is treacherous, too! 

You giggling, gliding 

Gang of unmannerly maidens! 
Feel you no touch, 

You truthless Nodders, of faith? 

At that moment he catches sight of the glow of the 
Rhinegold at the summit of the rocks. As he stretches his 
hand toward the gold he sings: 

Dream you no dread ? 

Then smother the dark, 

Your drivelling smiles 
Your light let I begone : 
The gold I clutch from the rock 
And clinch to the greatening ring ; 

For lo! How I curse 

Love, be witness the water ! 


‘‘ The scene then changes to an open district on moun- 
tain heights,” where, under the shining battlements of 
Walhalla, on flowery ground lies Wotan with Fricka be- 
side him asleep. While W’o/an exults over the glories of 
Walhalla, /rickha, with true wifely spirit, reminds him 

The work is ended 
And owed for as well 

Fricka continues to remind Wotan that the giants were 

pressing for the payment which he had promised to them 
Freia, the sweet’ner, 

sings Fricka— 
Then shield her to-day ; 


In shelterless dread 
Hither she dashes for help ! 


/reia flees to Wotan, appealing to him for protection 
against the giant, who, she cries: 
—— From the ridge of his fastness, 
His fist is ready to fetch me 


Freta is seconded by /ricka, who sings 
Here stride instead 
The giants in storm; 
Where slinks thy slippery stay 
Which is her complimentary reference to Loge, who has 
promised to provide Wotan with an escape from his 
pledge. Loge then invites Wotan to descend to A/beric's 
underworld, either by the way of the Rhine bottom or to 
slip down the brimstone cleft with him 
The scene now passes swiftly as Loge and Wotan 
‘slip ”” into A/éeric’s presence, while he is exulting in the 
power gained with the gold, and driving its masters—the 
Nibelungs—to despair. 
Then Loge, acknowledging A lberic’s sover eignty, says 
Of all I must own thee most mighty 
For moon and stars 
And the sun in the middle 
Would, like everything other 
Work but under thy will 
Now Loge and Wotan demand from A/éberi a visible 
proof of this wonderfui power, and by a seeing-is-believing 
trick Loge says what shape A/éeric shall assume to * 
thee thy grudge,” by changing incontinently into a fearful 
snake, which Loge entreats to spare his life, and then into 
a toad, small enough for Wo/an to follow Loge’'s hint 





Trap with fleetest 
Fetter the toad ! 

Carrying out this subtle program, Love and Wotan ha 
Alberic, in his real shape, bound with ropes, up into tl! 
open ground, from which the giants have dragged /reza 

Here A/ldberic bitterly reproaches the gods for thei: 
treachery, and demands what ransom he must pay in orde: 
to secure his liberty 

He sings (sharply) 

Unfold what fix you to have 

Wotan; The hoard and thy glancing gold 

ilheric: Wretched and ravening rogues! 

(To himself :) 

Yet let me but hold the ring 

The hoard without risk I can lose 
For again it shall gather 
And sweetly shall grow 

In the might of the mastering gold 
And the trick were a way 
Of turning me wise 

No further than fittingly paid 

If for it I part with the pile 

Unwillingly enough, 4/serzc summons his band to bring 
the treasure up through the cleft, threatening them as they 
work with renewed inflictions when he shall again have 
them at home, because he fancies he detects some exultation 
among them as they see the hoard passing out of his 
control. 

Alberitc demands the Tarn-helm from Lege, who throws 
it upon the hoard, saying it belongs there 

Then Wotan demands the ring, and A/éeric refuse: 
saying 

My life—ere I lose the ring 
to which [Wotan replies 

The ring I look for 

Thou art welcome well to thy 

Thus having despoiled A /4erz of everything that make 
life worth living, the two schemers let him go and prepar 
to pay the ransom of /reza by withholding both Tarn-heln 
and ring from the giants for their own use 

The scene closes with HWo/an leading /ricka over 
rainbow bridge at the head of the procession of gods into 
Walhalla. 

The Rhinedaughters meanwhile are repeating the 
quisite music in which they lament the loss of the RI 
gold and reiterating -rda’s forebodings of the evil which 
must always attend the Rhine gold until it returns to their 

Rosa Be_ite Howt, Brooklyn, N. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 13 


Extracts from the Letters of a Miss of Sixteen 
Who Goes to Leipsic to Study Music. 
ON BOARD THE FUERST BISMARCK 
HERE isa violinist on board who is going to 
study in Dresden. She has studied for two and a half 
years and plays Dancla’s Airs Varies! No wonder the Ger- 
mans think we are green There is also on board a lady 
who is on her way to Rome, where she is going to live 
She is very fleshy, has false hair, wears ridiculous dresses, 
is coarse looking, and is immensely wealthy I was in- 
troduced to a young married couple, who occupy the cap- 
tain’s room. They are both very handsome and very rich. 
The young man’s brother owns the Strad. violin called 
the Jupiter He said there were two Strads. that were 
mates, the Jupiter and Metz 
There is a man at our table who, as soon as he found out 
that I played the violin, asked me if I played ‘‘ the Ber- 
ceuse.” I asked him who was the composer and he said he 
had forgotten. I told him I couldn't tell whether I played 
it or not until I knew the composer's name. He is also 


rich, but ignorant This is our dinner call 


5" so te = | 





(After the foregoing, daily accounts with the fishes pre- 


vented further observations. ) 


In LEIPsi 
Hurrah for Leipsic and work! I am so glad to be settled 
after three weeks of travel. We first touched land at South- 
ampton at 5 o'clock in the morning, and grandma and I got 
out on deck at that unearthly hour to catch a sight of Old 
England. I had a perfectly lovely time in Berlin. I think 
it 





it is the prettiest city Lever saw. The parks and monu- 
ments are beautiful and the streets are so wide and clean 
From Berlin to Leipsic we traveled third class, as Pro- 
fessor S. advised us, and saved $1.50! Seats are dreadfully 
uncomfortable—simply wooden benches. I would not want 
to travel many hours in third class. Weare now nicely set- 
tled in rooms near the Gewandhaus—a small bedroom anda 


arks a month 





good sized parlor, for which we must pay 55 n 


rs at Friiulein K.’s across the 





We pay 1 mark for our 


street, and our breakfasts and suppers we get ourselves. In 
addition to our room rent we will have to pay 9 marks for 
fire and 3 marks for lights. I think this is a pretty ex- 
pensive city. Our breakfasts usually cost us about 8 cents 


apiece and our suppers the same 


this morning we had coffee, rolls, apple 





For breakf 
sauce and cold ham. The German rolls beat ours all to 


pieces. They are called weisbrédchen, and we get eight ot 


them for 5 cents. They are perfectly delicious I went 
to the opera to hear Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor. The music is bright and pretty, and I liked some of 
the singers very well. Frau Bauman is very fine, and as 


she is the regular soprano at that opera house I shall prob- 
ably hear her often this winter I liked the overture about 
the best ; and how they played it! About three times faster 
than our orchestra (at home), and every note was per- 
fectly clear and distinct. This morning we all went to St 
Thomas’ Church and heard the choir boys and part of the 
Gewandhaus orchestra The music was grand—and the 


boys have such beautiful voices! They sing perfectly in 





tune, and are splendidly drilled. I can hardly realize that 
this is the church Luther founded and where Bach used to 
play the organ so long ago 

This is Sunday, but one would not know it from appear- 
ances on the street. Some of the stores are open all day, 
except during church time, and the people above us are 
practicing as hard as on a week day. 

Oh, I forgot to tell you about our experience at the opera 


other evening. There is a rule that people are not 





allowed to go into the audience room with their hats on. I 
knew I had to take my hat off after I got in, but thought I 
would keep it on until I got seated. Stella and I becam« 
separated from the rest of the crowd and came in last and 
with our hats on. But the ticket man wouldn't k 





us by 
and began to talk German to us. We had no idea what he 


wanted and did 


1't know what to make of the man, for he 


just planted himself in front of us and wouldn't let us in. throws up her arms, sings a few last words, and throw 
| Stella began to look frightened and I began to giggle, for herself into the sea. The music was wonderful. I don't 


the man did look so funny, talking so loud and fast, and | think I ever was so affected by anything as I was by tha 
making all sorts of motions. I was just going to call for | We were almost above the stage, and in the last scence 
help when I heard someone say something about hats, and | where Sea throws herself into the water, the effect was 


for the first time I noticed that all the people had their hats | rather spoiled for me, as I saw her run down a pair of step 
off. J] tell you we took ours off in a hurry. We hunted | and walk back among the scenes 

around and found the rest of the party, who had begun to I enjoyed hearing The Magic Flute very much; not for 
get anxious. I think it is an excellent rule, but I also | the music's sake but to see what kind of work the Conserv 
think they ought to have some way of informing strangers | atory students do. Some of them did very well. But on 
without scaring them to bits. such occasions they are so frightened that very few of 


Every Sunday morning we go to hear the choir boys and | them do themselves credit. I think the musicto The Magi 


It is so childish and tinkling Sut one 


part of the Gewandhaus orchestra. Usually the music is | Flute is horrid 
very fine, but this morning it was miserable. The wind | dare not say a word against it here, forevery German I have 
instruments lagged nearly all the way through, and I ex- | met thinks there never was a man like Mozart. My having 
pected a break down every minute. ‘The orchestra has two | heard the Magic Flute in the afternoon made Rheingold 
concertmeisters, Herr Carl Prill and Herr Roetgen. Roet- | seem all the more beautiful after it. Rhei 


they have such fine sings 


ngold is the best 


gen has been concertmeister for years and is very old; also | opera I have ever seen. And 


very fine looking.. He is some relation—a cousin, I | and such beautiful scenery! 
think—to the discoverer of the X rays. I have been to the The singer who took the part of Wefan has the finest 


opera twice this week. The first time I heard Mendels- | baritone voice I have ever heard. And Frau Bauman, the 
sohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. I expected it to be an | soprano, has a wonderfully sweet voice—not so strong as 
| opera. Instead it was all talking. All the music there was | some of the others, but more even 


was orchestral, and not very much of that. The overture| We went to St. Thomas’ Church this morning Phe 
| was beautiful and so was the scenery. Most of the scenes | choir sang the chorus My Yoke Is Easy and My Burden Is 
were in the woods, with fairies flitting all about and little | Light, from The Messiah, a little boy soprano taking the 
lights, supposed to be fireflies, dancing around. The sec- | solo before it. They sang the chorus much slower than we 





do (at home), and in the solo the orchestra played too loud 
. | 





ond time I heard The Flying Dutchman, and how I did 
enjoy it! The orchestral music was grand! You don’t know how glad I am to get Tue Musical 
I suppose you know the story of the Du/chman—how he | COURIER every week 


} it 


We went: gain to st Thomas 
once tried to round the Cape of Good Hope in a storm and This time both the choir boys and orcl 





ting 1ished 




















swore an oath that he would do it or die. The devil, hear- | themselves by doing unusually poorly. The brasses per 
ing the oath, condemns him to sail the seas until death. | sist in lagging behind, the violins get and the choir 
Only one thing could release him from his fate, and that | boys, not knowing which to follow, « to strike the 
was the love of a woman who would be faithful until death. | happy medium The Germans impress me as being 
He is allowed to go ashore once in seven years in search of | very irreverent rhe stores are open all day Sunday, ex 
this woman, but he has little hope of finding her. Well, in | cept during church time ’eople go to cl in the morn 
the scene where the Du/chman comes ashore, as he stepped 12g. shopping in the afternoon, and to the opera in the 
from the ship to the stage, I nearly screamed out loud. He | evening I went to hear Oberon, and was most awfully 
was dressed in black from head to foot. His hair and beard | Gisappointed in it he music is rather pretty, but the 
were jet black, and so were his eyes, and that made his | Singers were terribl Il nearly choked myself trying not 
face look so white. I never saw such a sad, beautiful face | to laugh at the tenor sit Phe first ‘cello had st 
in all my life. His first solo was the one C. A. sang (at | finished a beautiful solo, and the tenor came in with a few 
home), and how the orchestra did play that accompaniment! | 2Otes of imitation There was h a marked contrast b 
After his solo he goes to sleep and a storm comes up. The | tween the voice and ‘cello that every one smiled. H olce 
waves dash against the docks, and the wind whistles, and | sounded just like a ca¢ yowling, and as he sings out the 
it lightens, and the orchestra plays louder and louder corner of his mouth he looks very like one, too 
After the storm grows less, )a/and comes back to his | The next evening I heard two operas—Jean de Paris, by 
ship, and the Dutchman turns around and Da/and sees | Boieldeu, and Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana. The first 
him for the first time and nearly fallsto the ground, he is so | is a comic opera, very light and pretty, but the Cavalleria 
surprised and frightened. The Dutchman asks Daland | is simply wonderful! It is very short act—and 
to shelter him for the night. and on their way to his home that is its onl t. The 1 ( p a 1€ I 
Datand tells him about his beautiful daughter Sen/a. | never heard su ful music. At 1e way the orches 
The Dutchman offers all his wealth if Da/and will let him | tra played was a revelatiot rhe nger who took the 
woo and win his daughter, and of course Da/and con- principal part is a ve g who graduated from the 
sents conservatory here € ire irkable voice ] 
The next scene is in Da/ana’s house, where Senta and a | *§ 8° Tich and ful However she is dreadfully stupid 
lot of girls are spinning, and they sing the Spinning Song she can't act a littl -_ I always close my eyes when she 
That was perfectly beautiful! Over the doorway there | *'™8*5 5° I cannot see her awkward movement 
hangs a picture of the Du/chman, and Senta has fallen in | 
love with it. Soon the girls go out and Senfaisalone.| {Andrea Chenier.—Giordano’s opera Andrea Chenier had 
She is singing of her love for the Dutchman when the door | a brilliant succes it Hamburg February 5; at Breslau Jar 
suddenly opens and the Dutchman appears. She screams | yary 28, and at Budapest January 29 
and stands for about five minutes without speaking. Then Ey : : 
the Dutchman tells her how he loves her, and she consents Gotha.—On January oF GRS SS Se Saat henner — 
to become his wife. When Urich, another man who is in | *"°°* of the - — d grand opera Dornrischen, by Aug 
love with her, tries to persuade her not to marry the Langert, took place with great applaus 
Dutchman she will not listen to him. The next scene is Sondershausen,—On February 6 the the So 
at the dock, where the sailors and spinning girls are having | dershausen Conservatory gave a concert Alfred 
fun. Senta is there, and Urich, her lover. Urichis still | Speil, of Detroit; B. Stu of Cleveland, Ohio; Theodor 
trying to make her give up the Du/fchman, and he has | Renz, of Pittsburg, Pa., and Julius Sturm, of Clevelam 
his arm around her. The Dutchman suddenly coming | performed Haydn's G major string quartet Bert 
from his ship sees them standing that way, and thinks | Sturm also played Spohrs’ second violin concerto; J 
Senta is not true tohim. He orders the crew to get the | Sturm, Schroeder's fourth concert piece for ‘cello; L« 
ship ready for sailing and prepares to go. His ship was | Sturm, Beethoven's G major concert ‘ t 
an awful looking thing. It was all black except the sails, Alfred Speil, Vieuxtemp’s A minor concerto for vi vitl 
and they were blood red. The Dutchman gets aboard, and | orchestra. The centenary of Schubert was duly ce ited 
the ship slowly moves out of sight. Then Sen/a becomes by a performance in the Hotel Miinch under the directior 


desperate, and running to the end of a high cliff she | of Herr Schroeder, the director of the conservatory 
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PHILADELPHIA, February 26, 1897. 


HE Boston Symphony Orchestra, Madame Nor- 


dica and our own Philharmonic Orchestra are the 


principal items on the musical menu offered this week. 

A greater number of people attended the Symphony con- 
cert Monday evening than any night since the first concert, 
when Melba sang, which certainly testifies to the attracting 
powers of the name of Carrefio. On this occasion she 


played Rubinstein’s D minor, which only proved to us she | 


had lost none of her wonderful power, which so many female 
pianists lack. Especially was this noticeable in the first 
movement, moderato, 2-2, which contains those brilliant or- 
namental octaves, finally ending with a long coda. She 
played this part with greatest energy, and when it was fin- 


ished a lady who sat next to me remarked that she was well | 


called the lioness of the piano. 
The orchestra ga.e us two novelties, the prelude to part 


three of Goldmark’s Cricket on the Hearth, and Liszt's | 


Sixth Rhapsody, the Pesther Carneval, together with Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony in B flat major, all of which were 
played with the usual precision obtained under Mr. Paur's 
directing. As I heard someone say after the concert was 
over ‘‘Isn’t Mr. Paw fine?” 

Thursday afternoon Madame Nordica and concert com- 
pany had an immense audience, many people having tostand. 
The program which was as follows, was an interesting one, 
although it contained only one novelty the song Erzebeth 
Overture, Oberon SiG ee cerues ‘ .... Weber 


Orchestra 
Honor and Arms innedtcwenees okie tavessunnee . Handel 
Mr. J. C. Dempsey 
Nobil Signor.. respec Meyerbeer 
Madame Scalchi 
Priesleid, Meistersingers wer Wagner 
Mr. Berthaie 
Erzebeth (by request).............-.20-0e0005 F. Erkel 
Madame ‘Nordic a 
Serenade, Faust ion eit en Gounod 
Mr. J. C. Dempsey 
Ah, Rendimi (A. D. 1698)............++- 4 ‘ -eee-F. Rossi 
Madame Scalchi 
Recit. and Romanza, La Forza del Destino. err 
Mr. Berthald 
REE ee ENG owirrchcanecersestadewesasees Wagner 
Madame Nordica 
Overture, Semiramide oveenwes home _— Rossini 
Orchestra 


Last Act of Trovatore 


onora cieees ...+.+--Madame Nordica. 
Azucena.. , inven nneniaes Madame Scalchi. 
Manrico j penesoeneees Mr. Berthald. 


Conte di Luna ......Mr. Dempsey. 


Mr. Luckstone conducted the Oberon overture and 
Trovatore, and also accompanied the singers on the piano 
in a very satisfactory manner. Mr. Hassler conducted the 
Semiramide overture. 

Mr. Dempsey sang his two songs fairly well but there is 
not enough volume to his voice, and he showed by his part 
in Trovatore that he was no actor. 

Scalchi delighted everyone so much that after her sec- 
ond number she sang that dainty love song Annie 
Laurie, with an Italian-Scotch accent, which lent an 
extra charm to the song. Mr. Berthald has improved 


since he sang here with Mr Damrosch's forces two 
years ago. 

But it was left for Nordica to win new laurels. What a 
pity she is not singing with boss Reszké’s forces this season! 
She is just the singer they need to sing Arinnhilde and | 
other like characters. 

Her first song, Erzebeth, was very dramatic, and ended | 
with somewhat of a Valkyrie cry, which was received with 
such favor that she responded to the applause with Love 
Go Hang. In this she brought out the humor of the piece, 
as well as showing the beauty of her voice. 

After her singing Dich Theure Halle, not declaiming it, 
as so frequently Wagner is rendered, she showed that she 
was capable of singing pianissimo even in her high register, 
which is one of the things we do not always hear; it is 

| therefore always a pleasure to hear a lullaby like Mr. Luck- 
| stone’s Sleep, Child Sleep, sung well. 

| The last act of Trovatore was fairly well given, barring 
| the shortcomings of the orchestra on account of the want 
| 
| 


of rehearsals, which was evidently the reason Mr. Luck- 
stone dragged the tempo slightly. 
| Altogether it was a very enjoyable affair, and everyone 
| seemed satisfied, and what has been a loss to the operatic 
| stage has certainly been a gain to the concert platform. 
| The Mendelssohn Club gave a concert in Horticultural 
Hall last night, under the direction of W. W. Gilchrist. 
The chorus sang Brahms and Douty, Raff, Miss Gertrude 
Hayden as soloist in the latter’s Elegy. Miss Keppelman, 
| violinist, played an old-time de Beriot solo, and Mrs 
Josephine S. Jacoby, the New York contralto, sang in mag- 
nificent style an aria from Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah 
Altogether her vocal work was inspiring. S. C. M. 


{ 

| Music in Baltimore. 
BALTIMORE, February 25, 18% 
HE concerts of possibly greatest interest to the 
largest number of Baltimoreans are those of the Ora- 
torio Society. It hasalarge and enthusiastic membership, 
and the quality and tone of the chorus at present show a 
more even balance than at any period of the society's ex- 
istence. 

As a consequence the attendance is on the increase, and it 
is to be hoped that the society’s work may continue to meet 
with substantial encouragement. There is one fault that 


not contend that it should be entirely local, or that at each 
concert at least one local singer should be engaged, but I do 
claim that occasionally one should and could be secured 
without in the least marring the effect. We have some few 


| soloists in this city who would have given infinitely more 


satisfaction to the public than some of those engaged this or 
last season. An opportunity was afforded the managers at 
the recent singing of St. Paul. 

Some few days before the concert it was learned that 
Dr. Dufft would be unable to sing. Instead of securing the 
services of Dr. Bell Hopkinson, who could have sung the 


| part at a moment's notice, the managers ‘‘ remained up all 


night” telegraphing to secure some other singer; and, judg- 
ing by results, I should say their decision in this matter 
was a reflection upon their loyalty to home talent, to say 
nothing of their judgment. 

I make the same claim for local talent that THe Musica. 
Courter has been making for American talent. Give them 
a chance. If we are to have foreign talent let it be superior 
and not inferior to our own. 

The performance of St. Paul February 11, under the 
direction of Prof. Joseph Pache, was the most satisfactory 
choral work that the Oratorio Society has ever done, and 
showed the result of persistent and painstaking rehearsing ; 
but I am forced to differ with Mr. Pache’s tempi, for with 
the exception of the opening chorus, Lord, Thou Alone, and 
O, Great Is the Depth, they were all taken too slow. The 
orchestral accompaniments, especially in recitative, were at 
times ragged, but this was not the fault of the orchestra. 





COURIER. 


of Of the soloists Mr. Evan Williams was the only satisfac- 
| tory one, and carried-off the honors of the evening 
| Whether in recitative or aria, he was at all times the artist 
He is the’ most satisfactory tenor the society has ever 
brought to Baltimore. It may not be amiss to suggest to 
the Oratorio Society that inasmuch as the y sing in English 
| that singers capable of a distinct English enunciation should 
alone be engaged 
Dr. Bell Hopkinson's song recital at the Peabody Friday, 
| the 19th, attracted the largest attendance of the season 
| The program was specially interesting and of sufficient 
length to test the doctor's remarkable powers. For one 
and a half hours the doctor held the attention of his au 
| dience in probably the most exacting program ever sung in 
Baltimore. The doctor was in excellent voice, and the con 
luding numbers were sung with the saine vigor and care 
as the opening portion of the program. Discrimination, 
| care, distinct enunciation and artistic phrasing character 
| ized this finished singer’s work. 
Mr. D. Melamet, of Columbus Cantata fame and director 
(Assembly 


of the Liederkranz, held an evening of song 
Hall), Music Hall, Saturday, 20th, devoted entirely to 
the songs of Schubert. Mr. Melamet uses his rich and mel 
low baritone voice with rare skill and judgment, and as an 
interpreter of the German ballad he is without a peer in 
this city. Mrs. Melamet’s delightful accompaniments 
contributed no little to the evening's enjoyment 

The Kneisel Quartet and Harold Randolph have so 
firmly established themselves that the mere announcement 





| of one of their musical afternoons always attracts a full 


} it 


| house, and it is usually an audience that is attracted by its 


f 


desire to hear that which is purest in the realms of music 


The concert February 23 was no exception to those tha 


| had preceded it, in the way of attendance, appreciation, 
| and the reading of the Beethoven E minor quartet and the 
Schumann E flat major piano quartet. Nothing that this 
| quartet has ever played here has given clearer indicatior 
of the perfection of their ensemble than the performance 
of the Beethoven number. In the Schumann quartet Mr 
Randolph was afforded ample opportunity to sustain 
reputation he has established since his association with the 
Kneisels. In the scherzo (molto vivace) he gave his bes 
| performance of the season, and probably the one that made 
most demands upon his technic and rhythmical precision 
The Boston Symphony concert, which invariably follows 


| the Kneisel, took place the evening of the 24th, with Ma 


ind wi agers, anc at is sir continued | r 
I find with the managers, and that is their continued | dame Carrefio as the soloist. The appearance 


| ignoring of local talent when engaging their soloists. I do | 


an absence, was looked forward to with much interest. Mme 

Carrefio has always been a favorite here, and she was 
greeted and welcomed in such a manner as to make any 
artist responsive. Her performance of the celebrated Grieg 


by 
DY 


concerto justifies all the praise that has been accorded 
the press generally. She was recalled and recalled, and 
finally responded with a berceuse of Chopin. To sound 
the praises of this artist’s technic, magnetism, personality 
&c., would be but a meen of what your critics and 
writers have so generously and deservedly accorded her 
The remainder of the program was devoted to Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 1, Goldmark’s prelude to ird 
Cricket on the Hearth and Liszt's Pesther Carnival 
Mr. Paur's reading of the symphony and 
work in this and the remainder of the program left 
nothing to be desired. With such an organization a di 
rector’s every wish and desire is of easy consummation, and 
there is nothing that he should fail to accompl 
Mr. Miles Farrow has been engaged as the organist of 
the Madison Avenue Temple, made vacant by the recent 
death of Edwin Aler X. X 


Ziebold.— Miss Mary Ziebold has been singing with 
cess at Nice. She possesses a voice of remarkable purity 
and great flexibility 

Sauret.—In the coming season Sauret will play on a 
Guarnerius violin which he lately purchased in London, and 





which is superior to his famous Stradivarius It is dated 
1744, and resembles in construction the Vieuxtemps violin 
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‘“* SIEVEKING has a beautiful legato, and his touch is extremely 
good.—New York Times, November 16, 1896 


‘ He is a great, a wonderful pianist. He has a sufficient g 
of melancholy to imbue all hi $s work with hing note 
sympathy which is the world-wide concordant tone that alone 
rings out the truth.” —Mew Vork Sun, November 16, 1806. 





“His reading of the concerto exhibited a satisfactory if not 
brilliant technique, and a decided poetic feeling.”—New York 
Herald, November 16, 1896 


* SIEVEKING has a singing touch, at 
dous wrists, supple and sonorous, and 
success last night was marked.""—New }: 
epctninagara 16, 1806. 

‘He played it splendidly, betraying ir ormance a good 
ube of all the qualities that go to the making of a great pianist 
sensuous, emotional, intellectual What strikes one first is the 
sensuous beauty of tone, so essential for real charmn.""—New York 
Evening Post, November 16, 1896 

“ His recitals in December promise to Le well attended, judging 
from the flattering comments of last night.”—New York Press 
November 16, 1896. 

“ When the occasion required it he could a complish wonders 
but he did them more as a matter of course and less for making a 
display than is the way of most artists. The audience felt at once 
that the man placed the forcible expression of thoughts or moods 
above mere musical fireworks.” he Mail and Express, New 
York, November 16, 1896. 
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BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
17 Beacon street, February 28, 187 
|* Tue Musica, Courier of February 24 I said: 
‘‘I am not disappointed because in this original work 
Mr. Loeffler did not out-loeffler Loeffler." Now, what I 
vrote, or thought I wrote, was: ‘‘I am disappointed, &c.” 


* 
* * 


The program of the Boston Symphony concert, Febru- 
ary 6, included Tod und Verkliérung, by Richard Strauss, 
and Liszt's Scene in the Tavern (Mephisto waltz) 

I am told that Mr. H. L. Higginson, Patronus Magnifi- 
cus, likewise Patronus Superbus, wrote a letter to Mr 
Paur after this concert, protesting vigorously against such 
‘héllenmusik,” as he deigned graciously to call it. I hope 
this rumor is not true. When Mr. Higginson hires a con- 
ductor, he should have full confidence in him, and avoid 


influencing in any way the character of the programs 


Should the musical public of Boston be debarred from 
hearing works new to them because Mr. Higginson may 


not like them? I hope Mr. Paur has a stiff backbone and 





will make his own programs until his contract expires. I 
do not regard Mr. Paur as very fortunate in his program 
making. But there is a principle at stake. A conductor 
should have full charge. Music committees should be con- 


fined to churches, to chasten the organist and give the con- 


tion material for grumblin 





When I commented in THe Musicar Courter of February 
10 on Dvordak's Othello overture I alluded to the fact that 
it was first played in the United States as a part of a 
Triple overture at Dvordk’s inaugural concert in New 
York, October 21, 1892. This was not the first performance 


T hrough the courtesy of Mr George H. Wilson, of Pitts- 


burg, I have seen the program of a concert given at Prague, 


May 8, 1892. The program was devoted exclusively to 
works of ‘‘ Antonina Dvordka,"” who conducted the orchestra 
of sixty players. The three overtures—In der Natur, Othello, 
Carnaval—were then produced in MS. and for the first 
time 


+ 
+ * 





My dear friend Campanari is undoubtedly right: there is 
a jettatore in the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau Company—or 
there was one somewhere in the theatre. I wonder if Mr 
Campanari makes instinctively protecting horns with his 


igers when he sings ? 
The jettatore is not Ancona, for he is in the habit of look- 


ng fatuously at the bejeweled ladies—poor victims !—in the 
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boxes. It surely is not Bevignani, for his eyes even in or- 


chestral bursts of passion are half-closed. Mancinelli, I un- 


derstand, is in the habit of looking backward. Perhaps the 


jettatore was in the audience; was it Mr. Krehbiel or Mr 
Finck? They, when the opera is not Wagnerian, regard 
| the show as no better than the abomination of desolation, 
and they would gladly queer the temple dedicated to false 
| gods—the gods of the Grove’s dictionary—with al 
| priests and worshipers therein. 
| You remember perhaps that Offenbach was accused of 
| having an evil eye. Men often refused to play under his 
| baton, comedians smelt disaster, managers had apprehet 
| sive chills, yet Offenbach, and nearly all those about hin 
| prospered in those gaudy, musk-scented days of the Second 
Empire. Pope io Nono was supposed to be a jettator: 
The late Baron Hirsch was another, they say. There is a 
| long end surprising list. 
| The Bible is full of instances and allusions. The Oriental 
belief squints at you from Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah 
Lamentations, Ezekiel, Matthew, Mark, Luke. There are 
| the bewitched Galatians. Saul was a jettatore, and ‘he 
| eyed David.” 

Then there is that strange and beautifully worded verse 
in Deuteronomy : ‘‘ The tender and delicate woman among 
| you, which would not adventure to set the sole of her foot 
| upon the ground for delicateness and tenderness, her eys 
| shall be evil toward the husband of her bosom, and toward 


+ 


her son, and toward her daughter I do not know 


the 
name of the man who Englished this verse, bu 
honor, envy him 

In every age and in almost every country you fir 
belief in the evileye. Listen to old John Aubrey ‘The 


Glances of envy and malice do shoot also subtilly 





of the malicious person, does really infect 
spirit of the other. The Lord Bacon saith, it had been ob- 


served, that after triumphs, the triumphants have been sick 








in spirit The chymist can draw subtile spirits, that wil 
work upon one another at spirits of a 
kalies and acids, e. g. spiri rmoniac and 





Spirits of C. C. will work on each other at half a yard dis 
tance. and smoke but the spirits above mentioned ar 


more subtile than they 





And listen now to the amorous Aubrey “' Tis some 
thing divine and inexplicable It is strange, that as one 
walks the streets sometimes one shall meet with an aspect 

. ” , 


of male or female) that pleases our souls; and whose nat 
ural sweetness of nature, we could boldly rely upon. On 


} +} 


never saw the other before, and so could nei 


or d soblige each other Gaze not on a maid, sait 
a 2: 3 e 

There are some excellent examples of powerfully eyed 
men. Cwsar Borgia, Duke of Valentia, had eyes so fiery 


and sparkling that his very friends and familiar acquain 
} 


ance were not able to look ipon them; though, when he 
was clisporting himself among the ladies, with an adn 


able change he could convert his fierce looks into those o 
softness. Or read De Florib. Philos. 4, Problem 11 It is 


recorded by Francis Mendoza of the Duke of Briganza’s one 





eyed servant that with his eye he could make any falcon or 
sparrow-hawk in their flight fall down tothe ground, as if 
they were dead; of which we can give no more reason than 


why the loadstone draws iron.” 


And in Scythia there are a sort of women which are call 
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Bythiae; they have two sights in each eye, and they kill as 
many as they look upon, when they are thoroughly angry 


Then there is the wondrous, wretched woman in The In 
most Light, by Arthur Machen, the woman on whom het 


husband made the never-to-be-discussed, blasphemous ex 


periment in an upper window of that house I had 











seen [or ort fraction of a second a face It was the 
face of a , and yet it was not human You and | 
Salisbury, have heard in our time, as we sat in our seats i! 
‘ in sober English fashion, of a lust that cannot be 
satiated, and of a fire is unquenchable, but few of us 
have any notion what these words mear I hope you never 
may, for as I saw that face at the window with the blue 


ir s about me 





sky above me and the warm air playing 


1 knew I had looked into another world—looked through 


the window of a commonplace, brand new house, and seer 
hell open before me. When tl 
thought once or twice that I should have fainted; my face 


e first shock was over | 


| 


streamed with a cold sweat, and my breath came and went 
in sobs, as if I had been half drowned 


There is a book on The Evil Eye by F. T. Elworthy 












John Mi 1805 It is full of half-digested, ill-assorted 
entertain! matter ind it may amuse you for an after 
100n 

Let me recommend to the membe of the iMfiicted opera 

mmpany s edies taugnt me by the 
Leland I 1 jar with water from a strean the water 

not against, the current asit runs. In 
ls, seven handfuls of meal and seven 
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A gypsy mother of an overlooked child fills her mouth 
with salt water, and let t drop or tric kle on the limbs of 
the infant, and when this has been done repeats 

! eves see thee 
i t Ss Ww ter 
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Sickness lepa 
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I 1 thy feet 

I n tl ands 
May the he e 
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Int et es 

here are hundreds of charms, and although Campanari 
is Venetian, not Neapolitan, he knows many of them. The 

i 
most common and efficacious charm used by Italians is be 
yond the power of women, unfortunately for them ; and 
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they are not always able to command the services of a man 
in averting the bad luck. 


* 
* * 


I confess I know little or nothing about the qualifications 
of Mr. Carl Faelten for the position—lately resigned by him 
After he 
resigned the president and the trustees discovered that he 
was a most excellent director, and as they are all honorable 


of director of the New England Conservatory. 


men I lament with them their loss. 

Mr. Dana, for instance, ‘‘spoke highly of the improve- 
ments made under Mr. Faelten’s administration.” The 
Rev. Mr. Moxom—Dr. Philip Moxom—came all the way from 
Springfield, Mass., at no trifling personal inconvenience, at 
considerable expense, to introduce a resolution in which the 
trustees expressed ‘‘ their high appreciation of Mr. Faelten’s 
ability as a teacher of music, and of his endeavors to im- 
prove the methods and elevate the ideals of musical educa- 
tion in America,” in which they tendered Mr. Faelten 
‘their hearty thanks for his fidelity and devotion to the 
conservatory.” And they found all this out—after Mr. 
Faelten had resigned. 

[like to think of Mr. Faelten’s glow of pleasure as he 
hears faintly in the grave this posthumous appreciation 

‘‘Mr. Dana said that Mr. Chadwick would continue the 
methods now what I know of Mr. Chad- 
wick he will continue, &c., or he will not, just as he thinks 
He may 


in use.” From 
best for his advantage and the gain of the school. 
well shy at a continuance of methods that lead inevitably 
He has 


no ambition to set to music for solo voice—adagio, dolente, 





to resignation and curiously belated appreciation. 


ma con passione—these touching lines of the playwright 
Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But—why did you kick me down stairs ?” 

Mr. Chadwick, of course, has been photographed, ‘‘ half- 
toned,” ‘‘chalked” and interviewed. 

The following quotations are from an interview published 
in the Boston Hera/d of the 21st 

Mr. Chadwick himself, when interviewed as to his pur- 
posed conduct of the conservatory, said that he had not 
tormed any definite plans, but that he did not contemplate 
making any radical changes in the immediate future, as he 
was not at present fully conversant with the needs of the 
institution. He should, he said, depend upon people older 
and wiser than himself for advice whenever he should find 
a change necessary. 

Mr. Chadwick paid a compliment to his predecessor, Mr. 
Faelten, saying that the line of elementary work which had 
been laid out by the latter was as good as possible. 

‘* Possibly,” explained the new director, ‘one who repre- | 
sents the scnool in the line of composition can develop that 
branch of the work better than one who is a pianist. If I 
take to the school talented private pupils who are now | 
studying wi ne it cannot fail to strengthen the school.” 

But whether or not any changes would be made in the 
conduct of the conservatory immediately upon one point 
Mr. Chadwick had no vestige of doubt; it was his ultimate 
intention to make the school primarily a school of composi- 
tion, and of American composition. 

Until recently, he explained, young men have gone 
abroad to learn how to write music, but I mean so to de- | 
velop the resources of the conservatory that the best | 
education in composition may be obtained there. If, how- | 
ever, we are to have a school of composition, we must have | 
We should have an orchestra and also a | 
permanent chorus. Just how the chorus is to be secured is | 
a problem which I have not yet solved. So far as the voice | 
and the piano departments are concerned we can't do better | 
than to keep on the way we are now going, except that we 
must strive for better results all the time. 

In response to a question as to the feeling which exists in 
the conservatory as a result of the change of directors, Mr. 
Chadwick said: ‘* Mr. Faelten retires with good wishes on 
the part of everybody in the institution, and I have been 
assured that everyone will be equally friendly toward me.” 





greater facilities. 


May the loving cup continue to go round, and may it be 
free from the bacilli of envy and spite! 
no question of Mr. Chadwick's musical qualiti- 
As teacher he holds deservedly 


There is 
cations for the position. 
the highest rank. Some think that his manner, which is at 
times—well, say brusque—will not accommodate itself, or 
be sufficiently pliable. But pliancy is not so desirable a 
quality here as obduracy, stiffness of backbone, which I 
I hope Mr. Chadwick will not 
It would be a 


wished above to Mr. Paur. 
be hampered by well-meaning trustees. 
graceful act on the part of the president aud the trustees 
if they should now offer their resignations to Mr. Chadwick, 
so that he might choose his associates. 

Personally I am glad that since Mr. Faelten was firm in 





his resignation, an American was chosen as his successor. 


| ease and the effect that are the results of sure technique. 


I rejoice, not merely in a spirit of jingoism, but because I | 
believe an American best understands the American nature. | 


The American pupil is not a close replica of the German | 


pupil. 
lead a musician's life needs judicious repression rather than 
This student is often thin skinned, 
easily discouraged. The German in authority is too much 
inclined to follow military discipline. A sense of humor is 
an indispensable attribute to any one at the head of such 
an institution as the New England Conservatory. I do not 
know of a man in Boston who would be more encouraging 
and at the same time judicious in the encouragement than 
Mr. Chadwick. And he is human enough to size up the 
students with whom he has to do. 

Some years ago a foreigner was imported by Mr. Tourjée 
to teach in the Conservatory. He was delighted and per- 
plexed after a short acquaintance with the school. As he 
told a friend: ‘‘ Wonderfulinstitution! Everything—flute— 


hothouse forcing. 


piano—organ—architecture—counterpoint—painting—trom- | 


bone—elocution—violin—deportment—singing—everything 
—no Conservatory !” 

I do not think this reproach will be made with Mr. Chad- 
wick as director. 
schools; he knows the needs of pupils; he has the practical 
knowledge of a musician, organist, conductor, composer; 
he has, if protestations are not honied, deceitful words, the 
confidence and respect of his late associates. The Con- 
servatory under him should prosper; it should have a pur- 
pose ; it should be a force 

* ™ * 

The second part of the English Dialect Dictionary, edited 
Wright, is out. Words from ‘ Ballow” to 
Let us look at the words pertaining 


by Joseph 

‘*Blare”’ are included. 

to music: 

Banp—A choir (County Fife): ‘It 
Kirk, wi’ the sky for a roof, the birds for a baund,’ 
Robertson, Provost (1894). 

Banp-MATE—A fellow-chorister (West Yorkshire) 
at a loss for my band-mate,” Everett, Blacksmith. 

3ANDER—One of a band of musicians (West Yorkshire) 

BANDER—A derisive term for the mouth (Gloucestershire) 

was said to some street 


would be a bonnie 


‘*T was 


‘‘Shut yer bloomin’ banders!” 
singers. 
BANDORE.—A _ musical strings; an old 
variety of zither (Gloucestershire) 179. [Port., ban- 
of musick, call’d a bandore 
gittarne, Min- 
a kit, or 


instrument with 
dorilha, an instrument 
(1701). Sp., bandurria, a bandore, a 
sheu (1623). From It. pandéra, a croud, 
rebecke with three strings (Florio); Bandore is the | 


same word as banjo. 

Barp—A bold, turbulent woman; a scold. 

3ARDACH—Stout, fearless; a derivation of bard in the sense 
of a strolling musician or minstrel; a word often con- 
noting insolence and boldness, and appearing in Scot- | 
tish Acts of Parliament in close connection with vaga- 

‘sorners” and other 


bonds, masterful beggars, fools, 
idle people. : 
BLADDER—A bagpipe (Northumberland). 
minstrelsy oxtered his blether.” 
3LETHER-BAISE—A musical instrument, the strings of which 
are stretched across a bladder, which serves as a sound- 


‘* This master of 


ing board. 
+ 
* * 


As you see, there were few concerts last week Portions 


He has had experience in foreign music | 





of Handel's L’Allegro and I1 Pensieroso were sung at the 


| first of Mr. Wilhelm Heinrich’s vocal chamber concerts Feb- | 


ruary 24. Miss Rose Stewart, Miss Torrey, Miss Becker, | 
Mr. W. Heinrich and Mr. Townsend were the singers. Mr 
MacWaters read connecting lines from Milton; Mr. North 
played the flute obligato to Sweet Bird, and Dr. Kelterborn 
was the pianist. The feature of the concert was the very | 
skillful performance of Sweet Bird by Miss Rose Stewart. 
I remember well the day in Paris when Miss Stewart, then 
a pupil of Marchesi, was chosen—was it not by Verdi ?—to 
create in Italy the leading soprano part in Bizet’s Pearl 
Fishers. Emma Eames was a pupil at the time; and I 
think Melba had begun her lessons with Marchesi. Miss 
Stewart fell sick, sick nigh unto death of typhus fever; for 
months she was unable to show her acknowledged art. It 
was a pleasure to observe last Wednesday the security, the 


The young American boy or girl who proposes to 


| she also has the entire direction of 
| and is known as a thorough artist in her profession. <A 


native taste, intelligence. 
* 
om * 

Mr. Charles Gregorowitsch, violinist, assisted by Mr 
Xaver Scharwenka, made his first appearance in Boston 
last night. I say his first appearance. It is true, I am told, 
that he appeared here the first of February at one of those 
mysterious functions at the Hotel Tuileries that are veiled 
Perhaps you have 


What? Never? 


from the rude, public, critical eye 
never heard in New York of the Tuileries 
Great Hevings ! !! 

Now the landlord, or chief cook and bottle washer of this 
select tavern—he probably calls it a hotel with a circumflex 
accent—was showing a friend of mine the splendor of the 
They entered a small chamber which is connected 
“If any gentleman, 


rooms. 
with the dinning room. 
host, “if any gentleman not in e 
be so unfortunate as to come to the Tuileries for dinner, we 
could allow him to dine in 


said the 








should 


dress 





this room without exciting at- 
tention.” 

As I said, there is a rumor that Mr. Gregorowitsch played 
presided over Right 


by her faithful 


at the Tuileries in a concert by the 


Honorable Mrs. John L 


pages and other retainers 


Gardner, attended 
His first public appearance was 


last night. The program was as follows 








Sonata for piano and violin \. Soha 
Air 
Albumbliatt Wag W ilhe 
L'Abeille I Ss be 
Piano Solos 

Prairie Flowers, No. 1, op 58 

Spanish Serens 61 S Pons 

Theme and vé $s, Op is) 
Airs Russes W awsk 
Reverie. euxte - 
Zigeuner weisen Sarasate 

Mr Gregorowitsch is one of the most thoroughly delight 
ful violinists I have heard of late years. Elegance that 
neither finical nor heartless is one of the chief characte 
tics of his playing. His bowing is uncommonly good 
Seldom have I heard such remarkable sustained evennes 


and beauty of tone as in his performance of the Air by 
Bach. His technic is well developed and well rounded 


surmounts all difficulties, yet it is never aggressive, neve 
irritating. His phrasing is that of the born and cultivates 


musician. Is he aman of passion? He is also a man who 


knows the meaning of the word ‘ not 


1eness 


is also serious withou 


liant in expression? He 





He is modestly authoritative even in mon 
ness. He fiddles like a gentleman; like a gentleman of 
skill, intelligence, and heart 


There is good stuff in Scharwenka’s sonata. But what 


did he mean by showing us his Prairie Flower and Spanish 
recreation I 


I remember fif 


years or so ago whenever Scharwenka appeared on the cor 


Serenade? They are not unlike th 


old-fashioned piano instruction books 





cert stage there was the suggestion ol vO ind sI ane 
| gallantry. Romance and dash Fifteen years ago! Ala 

the fleeting years, my Postu my Postumus, the fleeting 

years glide away Pui Hats 


> 
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One of the most enjoyable concerts of the season was the 


one given in the music room in the Chickering fa 
Wednesday afternoon 
Moment Musicale, Schubert ; Slumber Song, Haller 


The program, a mazurka, Chopin 
sonata 
rie King 
highest order Mrs 
Worcester, where 


in her choir 





op. 10, No. 1, was delightfully played by Mrs. Cz 





Hunt, whose work is always of the 
Hunt is one of the leading organists of 


f the musik 


great student, an educated musician, Mrs. Hunt has all the 
requisites for success, and it is hoped that she may again 
be heard in public. Her remarkably fine playing of th 


Seethoven sonata called forth such unanimous expressions 


of enjoyment, and she received so many compliments and 
congratulations, it was almost embarrassing 

Mrs. Katharine Austin, contralto, was the vocalist at the 
Chickering concert. Her rich, pure contralto voice wa 





heard to great advantage in some of the songs of her own 


country—Caller Herrin’, and Jock o’' Hazeldean being the two 
Besides these she sang All Through the 


Scotch songs. 
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Night, Porter, and Time's Garden, Thomas. The great 
range of Mrs. Austin’s voice is one of the wonderful quali- 
ties of it. It also has that quality that appeals directly to 
the heart, and her reading of a pathetic or deeply religious 
aria brings tears to the eyes. 

The first Boston Vocal Chamber Concert on Wednesday 
evening was largely attended. Mme. Gertrude Franklin 
was unable to sing, her physician sending a certificate to 
that effect. At the concert next Wednesday Mr. Eliot Hub- 
bard, Miss Aagot Lunde, Mrs. Kileski Bradbury and Mr 
Arthur Beresford will be the soloists. 

The White-Smith Publishing Company has just issued its 
catalogues of Easter anthems and carols and songs for 
Easter. Besides the old classical music for that season of 
the year, there are a number of new anthems and songs by 
well-known modern composers. Among the list is a col- 
lection of Easter anthems, fifteen selections in the book, 
which ought to be valuable for choirs, giving a large choice 
at small expense 

Prof. J. W. Hill, who has been organist of the First Uni- 
versalist Church in Haverhill for the past eighteen years, 


has alist of his music for the month printed in a convenient 


f 


form for reference. The music of his choir is of a high 
order and interesting. Weber, Costa, Guilmant, Buck 


Mendelssohn, all contributed to the music in February 
while the service on February 28 is to be distinctly Men- 
delssohn 
Dove, and the offertory If With All Your Hearts. The last 

icerts given at Mrs. J. W. Hill's 


took place February 17, when the Kneisel Quartet gave the 


sonata in C minor, hymn, O, for the Wings ofa 


of the series of chamber con 





entire program which was greatly enjoyed by the large 
audience After the concert Mrs. Hill entertained the 


he party being suppleme nted by a few 





Miss Helen Ormsbee will be the soloist at the concert to 
Association Hall. Miss 


% yviven on Monday « 











Ormsbee has been study Mr. Lyman Wheeler for 
some time and has been he 1 concerts in different parts 
of tne ountry Her pres es give every ¢ dence of 
the successe she has made wherever heard 

Mrs. Agnes Snyder-Crocker’s class w give its fifth 
ecital this att oot it 4 CK These recitals are al- 
Vays teresting a re ittence by the ends ot 
Mrs. Crocker and her pupi 

A musical was given last Monday evening, February 22 


it the Arlington, in honor of Miss Mabel Wagnalls, of New 








York Miss Wagna contributed everal numbers to the 
ogram, among the Chopin Polonaise in D minor 
ind the diff t Logou-Webe ilse Fantaisie are 
vorthy of mentior Che dif ties of techn vere Ss 
ounted with ease an t endition was ciea ible aud 
it M Wag s een soloist witi the 
Theodore Thomas and Seidl orchestras (othe 1umbers 
i tl rograt were give by the orchestra ass of t 
Daudelin School of Musi ler the persona ection of 
M Daudelin. There w ‘ xcellent lin solos by 
Mr. ¢ ur (siguere a M Fred B. Barlow, botl 
f whom evinced careful tra ig an ch nat sica 
feeling 
At the Copley Square Schoolof Music this afternoon, at 3 
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On Thursday evening Miss L. Orra Leach, assiste 
Mr. Frank M. Davis, violin; Mr. Carl Behr, ‘cello; Mrs 
Frank W. Lucas, soprano; Mr. Albert M. Kanrich, violin 
Mr. Edward H. Knight, accompanist, will give a piano re 


Prof. Camille 


ital at the Copley Square School of Music 


Thurwanger, of this school, has just issued the itinerary of 


the European tour for the coming summer, which he has 


A pleasant musicale was given by Mrs. J. H. Long, at 
her rooms in Holyoke street Songs were sung by the 
Misses Elliott, Fogg, Thatcher, Scott, Dow, Rogers, Dyer 
Walker, Messrs. Elwin and Duke and Miss Gertrude Blak« 
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of the Grace Church, Providence. One of the features of 
the program was the Flower Song from Faust, by Miss 
Elvira Liverone, followed by the Jewel Song, from the 
same opera, by Miss Geraldine Farrar. Later these two 
pupils sang the duet, In Campo Andiam, by Campana. Mr 
Duke and Miss Dyer sang the duet, La ci Darem la Mano, 
from Don Giovanni. The accompanists were Miss Shedd 
and William W. Chute. 

The next recital by the pupils of Miss Gertrude Capen 
will take place in the Hollander Building on March 4. 

The board of directors of the New Bedford Choral Asso- 


ciation has arranged with George W. Stewart, manager of 





the Boston Festival Orchestra, for soloists for the annual 
music festival, which is to be held April 21, 22 and 23. After 
a full discussion of the merits of the various artists avail- 
able, the talent was decided upon as follows 

Elijah—Mrs. Francis Dunton Wood, Miss Jennie M 
Spencer, J. H. McKinley, Ffrangcon-Davies and Master 
Henry Donlon, the boy soprano 

Tale of the Viking—Lillian Blauvelt, J. H. McKinley 
and Signor Campanari. 

Arminius—Gertrude May Stein, Barron Berthald and 
Stephen Townsend 

The second subscription recital by advanced students 
the New England Conservatory of Music will be given next 
Tuesday afternoon at 4% o'clock Compositions by Bee 
thoven, Chopin, Moszkowski and Schubert-Liszt will b 
given. 

The Boston String Quartet, with Mrs. Emil Paur assi 
ing, announces its third and last concert of the season for 
March 16 


The program will include quartet, op. 12, Men- 
delssohn ; « 1 





juartet for piano, op. 41, Saint-Saens, and quar 


tet, op. 51, Brahms 

The program for the concert by Marguerite Hall, as- 
sisted by Juanito Manen, the Spanish boy violinist, to be 
given next Monday evening, will include compositions 
B I 


ach, Mendelssohn, Brahms, Schubert, Sarasate and Cha- 


minade 











There was a large audience at to-day’s free organ rec 
at St. Paul’s Chu in the of concerts which the 
Twentieth Cent Club is gi public from to 
week To-day'’s concert incl ese selections 
Sebastian Bach, prelude and fugue in G; Charles Wid 


two movements from fifth organ symphony; Joseph Rhein- 


berger, overture for violin and organ; also a romanza by 
the same composer; Gustavus Merkel, finale from sixth 
organ sonata Walter R. Spaulding was the organist and 


he was assisted by Miss Olive Mead, violinist 


On Tuesday evening next the recital will be given at th: 








Every Day Church, Shawmut avenue, near Brookline 
street, at 8 o'clock, when Ernest Douglas will be the player 
The program willinclude works by Bach, Merkel, Rh« 
berger, Guilmant, Tours and Botting Alexander Ferg 
son, tenor, will assist On next Saturday the concert 
promises usual interes t will take place 
at noon Church, Berkeley and Newbury 
streets lett will be he organist and w 
play two movements of Guilmant’s latest sonata, three briet 
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works of Rheinberger and the pontifical march of De la Tot 
lar} and Art 


W. Wellington, bass, are to sing solos on that occasion 


belle. Miss Caroline Gardner Clark, sopr 


The full bench ot tl Sup! ‘ourt has overruled tl 





exceptions of 


Gedeone Oli 


Atkinson of therefore hel 
entitled to a j rainst the de 
fendant, in an ac t ide in 1892 t 
teach the defendant's wife, the late Lillian Dur 

Madame Ds elis ist 1 ile veek 07 








day, which was a recital of English 





her best pupils, was an interesting o ul thoro gl 
appreciated by the large audience, made up in a great 
reasure of the friends of the I al 0 tre { 
tinguished instructor One could ea when eve 
thing was so well done, it were a difficult matter to mak 
special mention, but we are tempted nevertheles pe 
of Miss Ettiemay Pierson, of Minneapolis, whos ngs 
Good-Bye and The Swallows, were « xquisite Vive She 
looked so pretty, too, in her white silk mply ine 
yet so smart Mrs. Christine Galbraith, who holds a 
nent position as contralto in one of the Bostor Irs, a 
merits a particular word for her style, as well as her vox 
ind so doe Mrs. A. H. Williams, of Santa Barbara, who 
te tunning in a bla gow vit W t f 
M Kate Dal n pale t i I ga ‘ 
Mr. Georg Hensche Sprit ul ell earned the 
se vnic TOlOW* M i t Ly 
s hers who gracious al i 
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Analogies in the Wagner Music Drama. 


NITY of purpose or theme is the essential or | 


vital essence of the successful drama. It is absolutely 
necessary, in order to sustain the interest of the audience, 
to have a predominant theme, a strong river of thought 
flowing through the entire action. To the unfolding and 
developing of this central figure or theme every incidental 
thought must tend. 
The dramatic critic, as well as the average theatre-goer, 


demands this much from the playwright; the latter, having | 


sustained this unity through one drama, other circumstances 
being at all favorable, counts himself a successful dramatist. 
This same dramatist may create a dozen plays, each one 


preserving its individual unity irrespective of the theme | 


conveyed in the others, and the critic asks no more. Con- 
sidering this and being also mindful of the difficulty with 
which a theme is carried through one play, what words are 
sufficient to express admiration for that king of dramatists, 


Richard Wagner, who plays upon one theme and maintains | 


an unbroken purpose through seven dramas? 

Other dramatists have played upon the attributes of hu- 
man nature, the senses, the desires, the affections and the 
emotions, the relation of man to man, with all the scenes of 
happiness and sorrow consequent upon this relationship 
Wagner alone has played upon man’s relationship to him- 
self and to his God. Of no other dramatist can it be said 
He has delineated through seven dramas man’s progress 
back to the Infinite 

This theme—man returning to his Creator and securing 
his final redemption from sin through the ecstatic contem- 
plation of the Infinite—is the theme of Lohengrin, of Tristan 
and Isolde, of the Ring of the Nibelung and lastly of that 
superb creation, the crowning glory of Wagner's life, 
Parsifal ; 

Thousands of people will unhesitatingly contradict the 
above assertion. Why? Because in witnessing the Wag- 
ner drama they have caught only the symbol and have gone 
away unmindful of the metaphysical truth symbolized 
through the presentation of finite relations and conditions 

lhe Wagner audience comprises three distinct classes 

First, the metaphyscians, who find a never ending source 
of gratification in studying, through symbolic interpreta- 
tion, Wagner's metaphysical redemption of man 

Second, the musicians, whose musical sensibilities are fed 
by the indescribable harmonies in the musical presentation 
of man’s redemption. 

rhird, the average spectators, who behold only the sym- 
bol and enjoy the inspired conceptions of Wagner in the 
light of plays upon the action of the human heart 
Wagner ushered in a new era of the drama; something in 
keeping with the third dispensation which must see the 
illusion of finite existence dispelled 

Only to the first two classes can this study of analogies 
offer any attraction. To the metaphysician of course every 
analogy is of the deepest sig iificance, serving as a key to 
the metaphysical import of the Wagner drama. ‘To the 
musician there may be less inducement for a study along 
this line, and yet he ought surely to find both pleasure and 
profit in comparing the relationship existing between the 
musical ‘‘ motives” and ‘‘ figures" which are associated 
with the analogous characters and situations, and which are 
the musical conception and presentation of the metaphysical 
idea 

Let the thoughtful and unbiassed witness of the works of 


| Wagner compare Lohengrin, Sir Morold, Stegmund and 

Amfortas. He must acknowledge that he finds their en- 

| vironment identical. Although Lohengrin, Tristan, The 
Walkiire and Parsifal, the plots in which the heroes above 
mentioned appear are as dissimilar as could well be imag- 
ined, there is woven round Lohkegrin, Sir Morold, Steg- 
mund and Amfortas, the same peculiar chain of circum- 
stances. 

This character is endowed with unprecedented strength, 
courage and purity. Despite his dauntless nature and 
purity, he is in the four instances the central figure ina 
contest where he is vanquished. For instance, Lohengrin, 


complete master in the beginning over /rederick, whose 
life he spares, is at length outdone by this same /rederich 
through the influence of Ortrud over £/sa. In Tristan and 
Isolde Str Morold, whose purity of character is established 
through his relationship as lover and promised husband to 
the peerless /so/de, is outdone by 7r7zstan in his endeavor 


to levy a tax on Cornwall 
Kurvenal: 
Str Morold toiled o'er mighty wave 
The Cornish tax to levy. 
In desert isle now hangs his head 
He died of wounds so heavy 
His head now hangs in Irish lands, 
As weregild won at English hands 
Bravo ! Our brave 7réstan! 
Let his tax take who can. 

In the Walkiire, Sregmund, recognizing the divine nature 
of Steglinde, fearlessly tears her away from her hated en- 
vironment, and perishes eventually at the hand of the 
merciless, unrelenting and ever-pursuing //unding, the 
hated husband of Sveg/inde 

Am/fortas, in Parsifal, is carried upon a litter because 
tortured by a wound inflicted through Aundry while he 
was struggling to annihilate A/7‘agsor and subdue all evil. 
Thus the hero—Lohengrin, Sir Morold, Stegmund or 
Amfortas, as the case may be—is wounded and suffers 
through that evil which he is attempting to blot out. Each 
one is of royal ancestry, but in that he is wounded he 
intercepted as king. One beautiful thought in connection 
with this character, and the one which Wagner has brought 
out more forcibly than all the rest, is that the suffering 
which the hero endures is brought about through his pity 
for others. This portrayal of pity, this self sacrifice elicit: 
from every spectator a corresponding pity, and temporarily 
at least, audience and stage are given over to this highest 
activity of the human heart 

Only through this character does Wagner portray that 
pity which is so inexpressibly sublime in its nature. ‘To 
this character alone of those appearing in each of the 
dramas has he given without deviation a masculine color- 
ing, indicative, of course, of the great strength which he 
attributed to the thought underlying and giving birth to 
the idea of a Lohengrin, a Morold, a Siegmund and an 
Amfeortas 

The next analogy for consideration is the one naturally 
succeeding this: that which succeeds it in the develop- 
ment of the plot or the action of the drama. 

To this character Wagner has given the halo of love. He 
seems to have been equally divided as to whether he could 
better present this conception through masculine strength 
and courage or feminine grace and beauty. In Parsifal 
and Lohengrin it assumes a masculine coloring, a charac- 
ter combining strength and purity; while in the Ring and 
Tristan the idea is conveyed through a woman of surprising 


loveliness and purity. These analogous characters are God- 
Srey (in Lohengrin) as he stands transformed and revealed 
to Elsa by Lohengrin; /solde (in Tristan); Brinnhilde 
(in the Ring) and Parszfa/ (in Parsifal) 

It is difficult for the Wagner student, as it unquestionably 
was for Wagner himself, to decide whether he prefers the 
masculine or feminine character for the presentation of that 
idea which is symbolized in Godfrey, /solde, Kriinnhilde 
and Parsifa/. 

To be strictly correct, perhaps it was not within the prov- 
ince of Wagner to say whether the character should be mas- 
culine or feminine, but to accept the symbol from the hand 
of mythology and place before the world his ”e-creation of a 
vital truth thus unearthed from the débris of legend. 

It was acrucial test on the creative genius of Wagner to 
symbolically present a conception embodying eternal es- 
sence, infinite strength and immeasurable love, first as a 
hero, then as a heroine, losing nothing of gentleness and 
purity for the hero through the strength attributed to him 
and attaching nothing of frailty or weakness to the heroine 
pertraying love as deep as the ocean and as gentle as a sum 


mer zephyr. That, purity which is but suggested in Lehen 
+ f 1 iy 











grin, Str Morold, Siegmund and Amfortas is int fied i 
Godfrey, Isolde, Briinnhilde and Parsifa 

As in the previous analogy, pity was the dor ant 
thought with the audience, sorrow the culminating fe 
in the life of the hero; in this instance purity is the domi 
nant thought, creating its own nosphere and shedding it 
penetrating rays over stage It is the swot 
of triumph 

In addition to this quality of purity common to Ged/rey, 


Isolde, Briinnhilde and Parsifad, there are specific propet 


teries of action or situation common to the four. Tha 


Lohengrin, Sir Morold, Stegmund an Im/fortas are each 
vanquished in an undertaking, and God/rey, /solde, Brinn 
hilde and Parsifa/assume the relinquished charge, namely 
To Godfrey is intrusted the beaut bride, / the 
pride, the hope and the undoing of Lohengrin, to /so/d 
is leftthe winning of that 7r/s/an whom Szr Moreld woul 
fain have won to himself and by whu sword he die 
into the protecting arms of Prinnsilde S. nund consigt 
the fair Szeglinde, for whose love ar mor he ventures 
all and lost his life; to Parsi/a ible to ose the fle 
vound of Am/fortas, is given the office King of the Grail. | 
other words, Lohengrin sought to dwell with £/sa ‘ 
denied to him and given to Ged/rey, whom he transforms 
from a swan intoa knight in shining armor Sir Mop 
fought to gain 7r/sfan as his subject vas de to 
and given to /so/de to be queen over /77staz s muni 
would have won Szeg/inde ; it was denied t é 
to Briinnhilde to wed Stegfricd, the offspring of Sz 
linde Imfortas suffered long to gain his supremacy a 
King of the Grail; it was denied to him and given to Pa 
fal 

These similarities, which may pass wholly unobserved 
the casual spectator, are not ac identa I ey are W I 
the most profound study. Only in th ndersta g 
them can one know and appreciate Richard Wagner 


A pronounced analogy is established between £/sa, 7 
tan, Steglinde and Kundry, in that the four herves, Le, 


engrin, Sir Morold, Stegmund and Amfortas are respect 


ively made to suffer through them. They seem to act 
the medium or common ground between those two force 
which are so dissimilar in other respects; the one so unn 
tukubly divine, the other as unmistakably nan. They 
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might quite appropriately be called the point of contact be- | Wagner is in Lohengrin, where God/rey is made the instru- 
tween the human and the divine. /sa, subject more or | ment to lead Lohengrin to Elsa. 


less to the action of Or/rud and Frederick, is instinctively 


chosen by Lohengrin as akin to his own nature. 


Tristan, acting always in accord with the wishes of A/e/o¢ 
and Aurvena/, when absent or free from them, is indescrib- 
ably akin to /solde. Siegmund sees his own nature re- 
flected in Steg/inde and speaks at length of it to her while 
he plans to tear her from her unnatural environment. This 
point of contact, this quality seemingly relative to the two 


contending forces, for the redemption of which the good 
strives, and against which the evil as strenuously contends, 
assumes in Parszfa/ the form of Kundry the helpful and 
Kundry the demon. The presentation is slightly varied 
from the other three (£/sa, Tristan and Sieglinde), as 
might naturally be expected from the hand of a master 
attaining more and more unto perfection. But the 
theme is there; the point of contact is undeniable. Through 
Kundry, a woman of surpassing loveliness, at times so 
nearly akin to Am/fortas and Parsifa/ as to deceive them, 
is exercised the power of A7Zingsor. 

Another set of analogies quite as destructive in their char- 
acteristics as any yet considered is found in Godfrey (as lost 
by £/sa and reappearing as a swan). ABrdngaena (hand- 
maid to /so/de), Loki (of the Ring), and the white plum- 
aged Swan, pierced by the arrow of Parsifa/. They are 
peculiar developments. Influences for good, and yet not 
the highest manifestation of good. Their capability for in- 
action or their lack of power to act beyond a certain limit 
being their strongest characteristic, to use a commercial 
phrase, they fail tu satisfy the demand. They are plainly 
guilty of nothing, and it might be said equally praiseworthy 


for nothing. However, they are just what Wagner in- | 


tended them to be; a good, calm, moral tone, preceding a 
manifest activity for something higher. In other words 
they do not represent vital principle. 

Godfrey is lost sight of by £/sa, in view of her ecstatic 
vision of Lohengrin, and subsequently appears as an 
animal thought drawing unto £/sa her true champion. 
Evidently only a means to an end. 

Brangaena, commissioned by /so/de to effect the perfect 
happiness of 7r7zsfan and herself through a death potion 
releasing Tristan from Cornwall, meets but half the re- 
quirement. She gives 777s/an to drink of love for /so/de, 
but he must look to another for his final release from service 
to King Mark. 

As Godfrey can give to E/sa but half the happiness she 
craves, so Brangaena gives Tristan to drink but half the 
happiness planned and commanded by /so/de 
Elsa, in sorrow kneeling, importunes God for that aid 
which she finds in Lohengrin,so Tristan must receive 
from J/so/de, and not from the hand of her maid, his final 
redemption from Cornwall 


Thus, as 


The character is less developed in the Ring of the Nibel- 
ungen, but even there Zo4/ reaps the accusation of Wofan 
for his recognized inability 

In Parsifal the idea is sustained through a pure, white 
swan circling over the lake where Am/fortas bathes. To 
this beautiful bird thus hovering over the water all look 
expectantly for the healing long denied to Am/fortas 
Pierced through the breast by the arrow of Parsifa/ the 
swan is borne in on green bows with exclamations of sor- 
row from the attendants. 

Great is the sorrow consequent upon the death of this 
bird sacred in the estimation of all, save Parsifa/ ; but 
from that hand which caused its death, from that Parszfa/ 
who recognized nothing but the inefficacy of the poor swan, 
Amfortas receives his healing 

In each of the four instances the character leads to active 
service on the part of another, and despite its own inactiv- 
ity, its limited power, it forms a most interesting theme. 


They are strangely relative to that moral force which falls | 


short of spirituality. 
The highest tribute paid to this quality or character by 


Besides these analogies there are all those forces which 
might be grouped under the head of positive evil—Orirud, 
Alberich, Hunding, Fafner, Melot and Klingsor. Then 
there are those more specific developments impeding man 
in his progress back to the Infinite—Aurvenal, Mime, King 
Mark, soldiers of K/ingsor and the maidens of the magic 
garden of K/ingsor. 

In addition to these are those analogies of time and loca- 
tion, properly speaking, epochs in man’s existence separate 
from God; epochs in that mentality or consciousness 
which man sustains through his fall in Adam. 

The Nibelungen Ring was divided by Wagner into these 
epochs, but their analogy is to be found in less extended 
form in Lohengrin, Tristan and Parsifal. To discuss them 
at length, except in an extended treatise, would be im- 
possible. 

In view of the fact that the Wagner music drama is the 
outgrowth of years of metapliysical research in conjunction 
with musical study, alsothat there has thus been placed be- 

| fore the world a stage presentation of that individual con- 
sciousness which, multiplied indefinitely unto itself, produces 
the consciousness which pervades the world, surely no effort 
should be spared in the analysis of these analogies which 
must ultimately lead to the unfolding of the Wagner phil- 


| osophy of man MARGARET WISEMAN, Elmira, N. Y. 


Leo Stern, the Famous Young English ‘Cellist. 
Rye STERN, the young English violoncellist, 
who is to make his metropolitan début at the Philhar- 
monic Society concert in Carnegie Hall next Friday after- 
| noon, is twenty-six years of age. His professional career 
began in 1888, when he made his first concert tour with 
| Madame Patti. Since then his professional career has been 
| one of continuous successes. The young musician comes 
| to his exceptional musical gifts by inheritance. His first 
master was the great ‘cellist Piatti. After studying with 
him two years he went to Leipsic, where he continued his 
studies under Klengel and Davidoff. 
His professional experience during the past seven or eight 
years has been a very active one, and he has appeared in 


| 
| all the famqus concert rooms in Germany, England and 


| France. The young musician first brought himself into dis- 
tinctive prominence by his performance of Dvorak’s con- 
certo for ‘cello. He was the first ‘cellist to play this most 
important work in public. The energy with which he ac- 
complished this is characteristic of his personality and is 
worth noting. After memorizing the concerto he journeyed 
to Prague in order to study it with the composer. Dvorak 
was so delighted with the young musician’s masterly ren- 
dering of his work that he offered to go back to London 


with him, in order to head the Philharmonic Society | 


orchestra, where Stern was to introduce for the first time 
his chef d’ceuvre to the musical artistic world. Stern's 
success was so emphatic. that he was selected to interpret 
this concerto at the Leipsic Gewandhaus, where the audi- 
ences are said to be the most critical in Europe. It was an 
exceptional compliment to the young musician, for he was 


the first Englishman who had ever been invited to play | 


there. He scored a triumph, and shortly after he was sum- 
moned to Potsdam, where he played before Emperor Will- 


iam and the court. His Paris concerts were given chiefly 


| in association with Massenet, Godard, Thomé and Lamou- 
reux 
Mr. Stern holds an exceptionally high social as well as 
musical position in England. He is a decided favorite of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and has been a frequent visitor 
at Osborne, Balmoral and Windsor. She has frequently 
been quoted as saying that she prefers his ‘cello playing to 
any other music, and has shown her appreciation by literally 
loading the young artist with costly souvenirs of his visit 
Another noteworthy incident of the favor with which he is 
regarded in his own country was the presentation to him by 
a number of distinguished admirers, of whom Lord Am- 


herst of Hackney was the moving spirit, of the instru- 
ment which he now uses. This ‘cello is the largest Stradi- 
It is dated 1684 and is known as the 
‘*General Kyd” Stradivarius. It cost over $6,000 


varius in existence 


Nordica—Reszke. 


By Telegraph to the Herald 
HERALD BUREAIt ) 
CORNER FIFTEENTH AND G STREETS, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, February 25, 1867 ) 
| SAW Madame Nordica to-night and spoke with 
her about M. Jean de Reszké’s statement published in 
the Herald of to-day 
‘I am glad to see you,” said she, ‘‘and to talk over this 
unfortunate misunderstanding that has existed between 
Jean de Reszké and myself these many months 
‘* The whole story is this: It had been understood that I 
was to sing with the Metropolitan Company this season, 
and among other réles I wasto sing Arinnhilde to Jean de 
Reszké’s Steg/ried. When Mr. Grau came to me to talk 
over the arrangements for the season he intimated that he 
intended to assign Priinnhilde to Mme. Melba. I expostu- 
lated, saying that I had been hard at work perfecting myself 
in the réle, and that it had been understood I was to sing 
the part. 
| “He then gave me to understand that M. de Reszké had 
advised him to assign Melba to the réle. That naturally 
incensed me, and I told him I could not consider any proposi- 
tion to become a member of his company 
THE LETTER REQUIRED OF HER 
‘‘ At Christmas time Mr. Grau called upon me and told 
me M. J. de Reszké desired me to sign this letter for 
general publication 
‘* To the Editor of the 
“Iam happy to be able to state publicly that I was misinformed 
when I accused my fellow artist, M. Jean de Reszké, of having used 
his influence against me. Now that I have conclusive proofsto the 
contrary, I feel itis my duty to retract my former assertion, and I 
am happy, I repeat, to do justice to an artist who has always been 


friendly toward me.’ 


‘*T had received no ‘conclusive proofs,’ and as Mr. Grau 
had none to give me, I asked him to make an appointment 
with me at his office to meet M. de Reszké to talk unre- 
servedly about the affair M. de Reszké refused to 
grant it. 

‘*There the matter rested till the 19th of this month, 
when Mr. Grau again came to me in New York and begged 
me to come to his aid on his Chicago tour, as Melba could 
not return, Eames was ill, Calvé ill. What was to be done ? 
Could I not, for art’s sake and his, consent to sing with the 
Metropolitan Company for the rest of the season ? 

HER LETTER TO DE RESZKE RETURNED 

‘*I told him I would think it over and see what could be 
done. I pitied him in his predicament and was willing to 
sacrifice my sense of right. I accordingly sent this note to 
de Reszké at his hotel 

“*My DEAR MR. DE RESZKE :—I am in New York fora few days 
prior to my departure for Europe. I know you sing to-morrow and 





leave next day for Chicago. I would like to have a quiet talk with 
you, and if you approve I will come and see you this evening 
“* Very sincerely yours, LILLIAN NORDICA DOEME.’ 

‘Mr. de Reszké returned the note to me unopened, rec- 
ognizing the handwriting. Perhaps he calls this courteous 
I do not 

‘*I sing here to-morrow afternoon at a private musicale 
and sail on Saturday on La Champagne from New York 
I go to Paris for a few weeks, and then to open the Covent 
Garden season in the middle of May 

‘*Mr. de Reszké has contracted to sing in the same com- 
pany. Will he doit? I do not know, but I know that I 
shall fulfill my contract, and if he sees fit to withdraw he 


may do so.” 


Crawford and Giles Concert.—A very successful con 
cert was given at Lynbrook, L. IL., February 12, by Mrs 
Laura Crawford, pianist, and Mr. Ellsworth Giles, tenor 
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VEN if Nordica is not permitted to sing in 
Covent Garden, London, or with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, through the hostility of 


| Jean Reszké, she has the whole Union back of her to | 


sing in. And she sings the truth besides. 


N American once said: 


cape.”” We do not propose to permit any one | 


of these foreign story tellers to escape. We are going 
to hold them right down to their falsehoods until 
they apologize or ignobly disappear, as such people 


must. We cannot tolerate lies as responses to argu- 
ments built upon truths. That will not do. Not 
here. 
| - 

ACK of New York, in the great Hinterland, the 


healthy American nation repudiates liars. The 
opera company will not succeed where the people are 
strong in their determination not to support individ- 
uals who propose to make fools of them. The ele- 
ment that supports the foreign fad herein New York 
is only a microcosm. The macrocosm is healthy and 
cannot be induced to lend its aid to the perpetuation 
of the high salary crime. 
| ree says he will not sing with Nordica until 

she makes a public retraction of the charges 
against him. Sosaysthe /ournal. How? By sign- 
ing a lie and giving it to the public as a truth ? Nor- 
dica do that? Any lady or gentleman or man or 
decency do that? Nordica told the 
and must stand by the truth, be- 


woman of 
truth originally, 
cause it 
not in Warsaw, 


United States of America, 


| Poland. 
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|} as they charge thousands here. 


1 ewe with the high salary humbug in opera, 

says the great West, and this includes both com- 
panies on the road. The Western people are not pro- 
posing to pay thousands of dollars a night to operatic 
singers who will sing for as many hundreds in Europe 
The high salaried 
humbug must be and will be destroyed. 

COMPARATIVE SCALE. 
Per NIGHT. 
(LATEST REVISION.) 


(She demanded $1,600 a night with the Metropolitan 
Company in Chicago. ) 





TAKES ALL SHE CAN GET. 


ILLI LEHMANN-KALISCH is out with 
defending the high salary crime. 

she not defend it? A Western farmer defends high 
prices for wheat or high prices for pork—very com- 
monplace but very necessary articles in human econ- 
omy. A newspaper editor defends high prices for 
advertising, and gives his reasons. The steamship 
companies defend high prices for first and second 
cabin charges, and the baker, grocer, candlestick 
maker and cheese merchant—all do the same ; they 
all want the highest kinds of prices. 


a letter 
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them. 
prices ? 

Our American musical people are not interested 
the opinions of the operatic stars, who get these ter- 
rific prices over here; they are interested in the opin- 
ions of the public that pays. For instance, they are 
interested in the Chicago public, which refuses to pay, 
and by doing so ends the crime. That is more inter- 
esting than Lilli Lehmann’s opinion of the bunco 
game played upon our people, for it is nothing but a 
great bunco game. 

But it is funny to read that Madame Lehmann sub- 
scribes to every word Jean Reszké said on the subject. 
And so she means to tell us that he gets as much in 
the principal cities of Europe as he gets here in New 
| York? How does she know? She does not know or 

she states what she knows is not true. What is the 
matter with our foreign singers, anyway? Are they 
all afflicted that way? Is lying a disease indigenous 
in the foreign operatic star, particularly when he or 
| she is on a visit to America ? 


Why should | 


‘*Let no guilty man es- | 


is the truth and because she was born in | 


New York 

| and Chicago. Paris 

} — ETE a ete eee Loyre EN $3,000 $200 
a 5 cs ons a nal sia lige pine ove 2,000 80 
els cane ayaa ard eusees 1,600 200 | 
Ee ia cg. uy Baw, ir sned oon BRON ONS 1,500 200 
Wb iki yar sed 6 tin oaiuen 750 100 

| Bayreuth 
RF er 1,000 100 


| ing with you just the 
| : ; 


| 


| honest 


Everyone wants | 
Why should not Lilli Lehmann want high | 
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| This paper publishes every Saturday The MUSICAL 
| COURIER TRADE EXTRA, which is devoted to musi- 
| cal instruments and to general information on topics 
of interest to the music trade and its ailied trades. 

The MUSICAL COURIER TRADE EXTRA is es- 
pecially adapted for the advertising of musical instru- 
ments of all kinds, as it reaches all the firms in 
the music trades of America. 





MELBA. 
|* an interview with the editor of this paper, pub- 
lished in the Chicago /nter-Occan January 21, 
he stated that Melba would not sing in Chicago. 
knowledge that 
but that her 
intense mortification 


1897, 
The prediction was based on the 
Melba was not ill, neither is she ill now, 
defection is due entirely to the 
brought about by her dramatic fiasco in the réle of 
This paper predicted the fiasco, as our 
not to follow the 


Briinnhilde. 
readers know, and advised Melba 
injunctions or accept the advice of Jean Reszké 
This paper predicted that she would not sing in Chi- 
cago, and both predictions are verified. This paper 
now predicts that Melba will not sing here next sea- 
son if Jean Reszké sings here. There is no difficulty 
in making any of these predictions, which are mani- 
festly clear and transparent to ev acquainted 


with the intrigues at the Metropolitan Opera House 


eryone 





THE VALUE OF A MUSIC EDITOR'S 
TIME. 


educated profession extant which 


HERE is no 


does not ( ash 


find it imperative to place a 


its time quite as much as on its services 


that of the unfortunate 


value on 
none, that 
editorship of a leading music journal. The editor of 


“ither close a d ina few 


is unless it be 





a daily journal will iscourse 


monosyllables or ¢ all on some deputy to carry it on 


gut of a music journal, heads of enterprises 


for him 


demand to see the head, and unscrupulously absorb 


digested opinions and experience without 


that he 


for any other purpose than to take joy in ladli 


his time, 
ever assuming is placed in his private office 
ng out 
the aforesaid to them gratis 

You go to the 


whether or not you 


office of a doctor; it make no matter 


have a case to treat; your ills 
but he charges you for talk- 
You go to the 
He may find that it is not possibly within 
his power to help you out of your difficulty, but he 
time taken in listening to you 


may be only imaginary, 


same : office of 


a lawyer. 


charges you for the 


also just the same. The more special the specialist 
in any professional groove, the more substantial and 
unalterably defined do consultation fees become 
The time of all these 
their money. Were they simply to wait for fees un- 


til services which might and 


professional people means 
be entered in black 
one-third, if not 


3ut in an 


white against clients were rendered, 
one-half, their lives would ; nothing 
self-protection 


go for 
they place a just 
and their opinions 
services. If they 


spirit of 
financial estimate on their time 
quite as much as on their active 
did not they would be at the rapacious mercy of a 
crowd of curiosity seekers, to whom the meaning of 
the term ‘‘fee”’ Where 
a hard-worked, overtaxed professional man does find 
find per- 


would never present itself. 
any time to spare, the chances are he can 
sonal use for it, more often strenuous personal need, 
and the notion of giving it gratis to a greedy general 
public is one which in instance should be 
stamped out with an iron heel of revolt. 

Yet here is the editor of a leading music 
called on day after day to weigh with justest care, 
the passage of time, the 
clients, glimmer of a recom- 
pense even in the distance. Not but he is 
called on to deal with the most exhausting people in 
the world. Other professional men handle the 
general public. The editor handles a set of 
specialists who are undeniably the most egotistical 
He does this, too, when his brain—dif- 
is overcrowded with 
when a 


every 
journal 


and causes of 


ignoring 
and this without the 


only this, 


music 


people living. 
fering from other professions 


| the detail of bringing out a vast paper, 


gigan 
hand, 
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hand, and the prospect of sufficient time even for 
regular meals is an uncertain one. His clientéle is 
the most inconsiderate to be found the world over. 
There ought to be some law of self-protection. One 
does not see how it could well be accomplished 
unless the one barrier were raised which causes a 
public to reflect or desist. To save the last spare 
second of his life from being ruthlessly gobbled, a 
music editor, like any other professional man, should 
appoint consultation hours. He should not permit 
himself to be talked with professionally unless dur- 
ing those hours, and to every quarter hour of the 
period a costly fee should be attached. This would 
not be in the case of the music editor an invitation 
to consult and fee him as in the case of the lawyer 
or medical man. It would simply be devised as the 
one reliable 
would think twice or thrice before intruding upon 
him, and be very sure and positive—because they 
that they had something of really 


had to pay for it j 
serious importance to discuss 

The time of a music editor to look after the detail 
of his paper and plan continual fresh enterprise is of 


fifty times more value than any fee which could 


pos- 
sibly be offered him for the freedom of consultation 
He does not want consultation fees, but what he 
does want is to be let alone and permitted to attend 
to his business He is bothered and distracted as 
things are by a host of minor people with petty mat- 
} 


+ 


ters, who assume that because their time is of small 
value the editor’s case should exactly correspond 
The really important people with anything of mo- 
ment to talk about are seldom unwelcome, since they 


usually know the value of time as well as the editor, 





and besides have something of interest to say But 
the majority! There comes the rub And who 
shall persuade them they are not among the most 
important people in the land ? 

No person will ever persuade them, but the raising 
of acash barrier might do so effectually; that 1s, it 
might persuade them that what they had to say was 
not worth paying one fraction of money to get 


listened to. Of course in t would always 


be the belief that what they had to say was well 
worth the engrossed attention of an over-busy man 


as often as they chose to call on him, but when it 


came to practice the cash basis would be a most per- 
suasive preventive against their protracted pourings- 


forth and an excellent protection for the editor 


e in something 





Some day he will have to take refug 


of the kind, as the point 1s a ready being p ished to 
an issue, meaning ‘‘ Whether do you prefer the in- 
rrul 1 ‘ »T ins 


ious, over-seif-esteein 


terests of a ga 





or the interests of your important papet 


There is hardly a petty musician in the country 


who does not stand firm in the belief that all he needs 


are a few fair chances; just a little different com- 


gigantic correspondence lies thick and heavy to his | 


preventive measure whereby people | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





of every second of an editor’s time. But they have 
been treated too indulgently up to the present and 
have become spoiled. The present state of thingsjis a 
| gross imposition, which imperative business consid- 
| erations must put a stopto, and quickly. The editor- 
in-chief of an important journal has far too many 





and too weighty matters to dispose of to be able to 
spare time for any but really momentous discussions 
The first step on the part of the musical people should 
| be to reflect seriously whether what they have to say 
is really of serious moment or not, and whether it 
would not do equally well to take their small matters 
| toa smaller chair than that of the over-taxed head 
| of the paper 
| The sooner this is decided the better. Otherwise 
| protection must be raised, as it should have been 
long ago, in the creation of a costly fine for the privi- 
| lege of submitting your ideas to the editor-in-chief of 


an important music journal. 





WHETHER FOR SPECULATION OR 
EDUCATION? 
HE Metropolitan Opera season has practically 
closed, and apropos of the situation the impor- 
tant question presents itself as to the future of opera 
in America. Upon what basis shall it be given to us, 
if given at all? Shall the Government of the United 
States ever undertake to copy some of the principal 
art centres of Europe, and, deeming opera an essen- 
tial feature of public education, grant a permanent 
subsidy whereby opera can become a sound and en- 
during institution ? Or are matters to rise and fall 
existing at best in a hand to mouth style, purely a 
matter of speculation for certain individuals, a man- 
agement and a list of stockholders as at present, al- 
ways on the verge of dissolution and never to be 
calculated on for two consecutive seasons ? 


The question is full of importance for the future 
i 


of art in America. It is obvious things cannot be 
relied upon to last in New York as they are. Dis- 
aster has been spelled before, and is more likely to 


be spelled again. As a personal speculation in the 


hands of Mr. Grau or Mr. Damrosch there is no more 


reliability in the prosperity of ar operatic schem« 
than there lies in the fixed position of a weather- 
cock. 

Then, shall opera in America be left to collapse 


the hands of speculation, or will the United States 


Government stretch out its hand to save the coun- 
try’s musical future, and, providing an annual 
operatic guarantee, model its outlay on some of the 
eading cities of Europe, whose governments justly 
regard the proper production of opera as one of the 





leading features of a national education ? Of course 


it will not, as it cannot 
We do not for a moment seek to disparage either 


Mr. Grau or Mr. Damrosch 30th are hard working 





him the for 


bination in circumstances to make him the 


emost 


| 
man in his rank. From this standpoint they ap-| 
proach the music editor. Either in retrospect or | 


embryo each one has what he considers one of the 


| 
most absorbing of living histories. Each man’s brain 
is thick with plans; he usually has a scheme on hand. | 


The editor gives not only his time, but as much clear | 
analysis as a lawyer to a case, in following the often 


chimerical prospectus of each self-absorbed indi- 
He has to weigh and digest everything just | 
1 


vidua! 


as carefully as though he believed in advance the | . 


plans were of serious moment So long as he listens 
at all he must listen with all his mind, because what 
people come to him for are his ripe opinions, the 
and these he will not 


he has given a fair hearing 


fruit of valuable experience, 
undertake to deliver until 
to a tissue which may by chance contain a gleam of 
practical utility 

The mental tax, the time, the patience called upon 
are an outrage on business courtesy and considera- 
tion. After the editor has listened by the half hour 
to men's designs for themselves and the facts in 
their history bearing upon them, he can then po- 
litely give up another half hour to either sifting a 
grain of wheat from the chaff or taking pains to 
expose the entire impracticability of their ideas. 
Half his day is often absorbed in this way, with the 
result that he does not even get the polite thanks of 
his graceless following. 

Musical people have absolutely no consideration. 
They should bear well in mind the important value 
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there ? That question has been answered in these col- 
umns twenty times over within the past season under 


a different guise The salary crime has long 





since annulled any chance New 


York might ever 


have had to maintain her own opera unaided In 





Singers W ho 


~ 


London, it mus 
draw here $1,500 a night are thankful to sing for $200 
or $250—exactly one-fifth or one-sixth. It costs them 
to raise the curtain at Covent Garden about one- 
fourth of what it costs to raise it at the Metropolitan 


Opera House, New York. But while the outlay re- 


mains barely one-fourth the income is nearly as 
large, opera in London being converted into a fash- 
ionable luxury just as it is here, so that admission 
prices range on fully as expensive a scale as they do 


in New York 


Therefore had the metropolis of America modeled 


its opera scheme on the plan of the metropolis of 
Great Britain, opera might have become in New 
ly 1 ’ 

York a reliable, self-supporting institution But 


private speculation ina new country venturing to 
pay such enormous sums to foreign singers as have 


men like Mr. Grau and Mr. Damrosch, and this with 
] 











men, who have stepped in and taken risks where 
without them we would have had no opera at all. | 


On the contrary, we owe them a great deal; the only 





thing we see against them isthe vast amount of odds | 


hing 

they have to fight and which must one day or an-| 

other swamp them. Calamity in the case of enter- 

prising, generous speculators, such as these two men 
that is all 


are, is simply staved off; This country is 


| 
| not going to give them any fair guarantee for their ser- | 


vices. On the contrary, they will probably be pre- 
ented with aclear retrospect of having toiled, slaved 


and planned purely for the honor and 


glory of art 
without any such thing as vulgar income attached to 


1 


it, and they will also probably be assured of an out- 


look as thick with bills impossible to pay as were the | 


famous leaves in Vallambrosa This is decidedly a 





musical public, but it is a fickle public—certainly a 
public not to be relied on to support grand opera at 
its present cost for any consecutive number of sea- 


It may patronize things liberally one year 
1 
i 


sons. 
culate on its con- 


What, then 


but woe to the speculators who ca 
sistency for a second, not to say a third! 
is to be the future of opera in America? 

The opera at Covent Garden receives no subsidy 
someone may quote, yet succeeds without it. The 
Paris Opéra does receive a subsidy, so do all the 
larger Continental opera houses, but the wealth of 
these cities is smaller, while the craving after the 
New York is 
quite as rich and more musical than London. Why 


best in art is enormously developed. 


may not opera pay for itself here, then, as it does 








a musically undeveloped, capricious clientéle, has 
killed 1 nrost t f lf-cunnortin: - f 
Kllied ail prospect ¢ seit-supporting opera for any 
consistent period. It is now too late, the evil has 
taken too dee p root tor matters to be pate hed with 
iny likelihood of endur The pub is spoiled 
| by over-feeding, the s rs are spoiled by over- 
paying, and nothing but the absolute capitulation 
j of these singers on the score of salary, the public 
| acceptance of good American singers in their stead. 
| with an offer of permanent subsidy, will ever place 
| 
| grand opera New York on an assured firm basis 
In seeking tc compare London with New York it 
must also be borne in mind that London possesses a 
rge leisure class which, if not absolutely musical, 
has at least f rmed the opera-going habit, and is 
W ng to pay dearly for what it considers one of the 
ecessat S we ed existence New 
Vo not possess a <¢ esp ing class After 
the ir s ( ers ere the public musical 
eno vant t ea * i Ss i publi still work 
ing vy t dept ence It finds the prices 
beyond its means and will not consent to pay them 
Therefore vear after vear, instead the opera-g ing 
habit being devel ped here, the very opposite is the 
AS¢ Prices are impossible, people say, and so the 
-opera-g y ibit 1s stead taking t Prices 
€ tne pres it syste Ca t pPoOSSIDIYV De re- 
( ¢ | st DAC Kt d iT¢ ( ver ex 
Pp ses § t is t . Yet tl Ss 4 pl Db 
] ere cTa I A lic with great 
rtistic possibilities, not yet fully soun iT d because 
they have not been give era portunity, never 
theless K¢ t p t is cCapabdik r dé elop- 
nent of the st va Tet £ is the ities of Con- 
ental E me 
Meantime t t e fallow behind a 
sper itive syste opera Since ittacked by 
Irv , d to succumb in its decay Of 
ourse there iy always be found a grasping pha 
inix t S¢ the ashes and try thir once more 
fora tit ut these spas dic triais even would 
be exactly tine 1es i the ist public need 
nye musica ¢ cath al enjovment ink eady 
t pay Ww t they ( reasonably aff ff tne 
same, W qa sti © iere % Sta ‘ here Ss nota 
gleam of evanescent p t the m es in any off 
shoot from the present system w might possibly 
spring fort 
No, the thing t Ss country needs for its pe yple 1s 
a subsidized pera which they can feel has taken 
healthy root the soil and which they can attend 
for a moderate figure Once secure things on such 
a basis and there is every reason to hope that abun- 
lant and consistent support would be forthcoming 
The taste would grow the opera-going habit be 
profitably deve ped rom both the artistic an¢ nan 
cla standps ts Pet ips the subsidy might grow 
betore very gy into the habit of refunding itsell 
But to give permanence and security an opportunity 
for enterprise in the production of new works here 
as they get them abroad and a full and free inde- 
pendence to test fairly the musical pulse of the 


American people, a solid guarantee is the first thing 


necessary 


If opera in America does not receive this, the idea 
of general musical education is practically at an 
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end. Things left to managerial speculation mean 
ruinous outlay, impossible prices and an instability 
which may mean opera for a week, a month, or for 
no period whatever. 

We repeat that we have no possible desire to do 
other than commend heartily Mr. Grau and Mr. 
Damrosch, who have fought as hard a fight for the 
existence of opera as a badly devised scheme could 
possibly permit them. They have managed by great 
energy, strategy and much self-sacrifice to give us 
some opera we should never have had without them. 
But their position is not permanently tenable; that is 
all. They live like Atlas—trying to get their world 
up a hill and finding it not one inch advanced, no 
matter what their amount of labor. There is no 
progress in their scheme. When things do not go 
forward they usually go back—that is, things of en- 
terprise and speculation. 

Chicago points a lesson as to the reception of ex- 
pensive grand opera outside of New York. It will 
always average a loss in other cities, particularly 
under the influence of the high salary crime. 





CHICAGO REFUSES. 

FTER the first performance of the Metropolitan 
A Opera Company's Chicago season on the night of 
Washington's Birthday the Chicago 7ribune of Febru- 
ary 23 said: 

It is to be regretted that on this occasion more of the seats in the 
balcony and galleries were not filled as they should have been. 


The same paper on February 24 published the fol- 
lowing funereal remarks: 
Les Huguenots with M. Jean and M. Edouard de Reszké in the cast 


and with a smaller house in attendance than at any grand opera per- 
formance within present recollection, &c. 
The /nter-Ocean of the same day said: 
The only thing that was lacking to make upa grand ensemble of 
success was the audience. 
The Zimes-Herald also mournfully added: 


So small an audience has never before faced the Metropolitan 
Opera stars inthis city. There was an array of empty benches so 
bare and gloomy that the artists must have been chilled to the bone. 

The Daily News of the following day, February 
25, speaking of the Wednesday night performance, 
said: 

So small an audience lost itself in the cavernous old Auditorium 
last night that when the market scene of Mar‘¢ha burst upon its 
chilled view there were more people upon the stage than before it. 


Tristan shared the same fate, and on top of all this 
the Chicago TZribune, editorially in indorsing THE 
Musica CourieEr’s platform in the following sound 
and rhetorical fashion, says: 

‘Tt isnot far to look for the cause of this disparity in at- 
tendance. The outcome goes to show, what has often been 
set forth, that the administration of Italian opera ts on a 
wrong basis. Fashion and faddism are slowly but surely 
undermining it, and its demise ts only a question of time. 
Two or three star performers are secured and paid enor- 
mous salartes—salartes, indeed, far beyond what they can 
legitimately earn. These favored few of the cast are 
served up to the public in various alluring ways before the 
season opens. Small talk and gossip about them are plen- 
tifully circulated. Pleasant fiction and sensational stories 
are woven about them. Their pictures are omnipresent. 
[n various cunning ways a sort of operatic furore ts raised, 
and these few star performers are made the centres of at- 
traction. When they appear fashion turns out. When 
they do not appear fashion stays at home. Meanwhile 
these few stars, being the drawing cards, demand and get 
extortionate salaries. This involves extortionate prices, 
and the result ts that the great middle class cannot afford 
to go unless they frequent the top lofts or stand up. So 


thev generally remain at home. which accounts for the | 


small audience on Tuesday night as compared with that 
of Monday night, which was fashion's opportunity to dis- 
play itself and to have its names and its adornments duly 
gazetted. 

‘* Italian opera having become a fashionable fad, it fol- 
lows that it will meet with the usual experience of that 


class of fads. Tt ts out of all question that the most en- | 


as 
thusiastic fad worshipers can pursue the opera continuously | 


for a long season of four weeks. TItis just as much out 
of the question ; at the middle class opera goers canafford 
tt. Lt will therefore iave its ups and downs. and the man- 


COURIER. 





agers will be fortunate if there are not more downs than 


| ups. Indeed, tt requires extraordinary courage and faith 


for a manager to attempt an Italian opera season, so-called, 
| thereby making his appeal direct to fickle fashion, when he 
| looks back over the last fifty years upon the unbroken line 
of collapsed impresarios. 

‘* The manager of the future who would rescue Italian 
opera from its precarious existence will have to place tt on 
a musical basis. He must Italianize it instead of keeping 
it the polyglot affair it now is. He must restore the more 
meritorious operas of the old school and give attention to 
that rising school of young Italians who need encourage- 
ment and who show a talent worthy of it. He must help 
to develop the genuine Italian voices instead of filling his 
troupe with Frenchmen, Englishmen, Germans, Poles, 
Bohemians, Hungarians, Spaniards, Swedes, Yankees, 
Trish, and nearly every other nationality except Italians. 


He must pay reasonable salaries, make strong ensembles, 
get rid of the star system, and put Jtalian opera on the 
musical basis, and he will have his reward. Lf someone 
does not do this Italian opera, or what is now masquerad- 
ing under that name, will soon be as dead as a herring.” 

It is not known what the outcome will be. The 
original four weeks’ Chicago season is reported to be 
curtailed to two weeks, but the opera houses rented 
in St. Louis, Louisville and other Western cities 
were taken for specific dates following the four 
weeks at Chicago, and the readjustment of these 
dates is exceedingly difficult. 

Besides this, it is now apparent that none of the 
cities outside of New York will support the beneficiaries 
of the high salary crime, and all will, like Chicago, re- 
Suse to do so, thus supporting this paper in its efforts to 
resuscitate a national spirit for the support of our own 
artists. 

The Theodore Thomas Orchestra was engaged for 
the six weeks in the West. These musicians must 
also be paid, and if the whole West continues to per- 
sist in refusing support to the foreign high salary 
beneficiaries the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Limited, 
will be obliged to take heroic steps to save itself from 
trouble. 

Why, then, not abandon the whole scheme at once 
and acknowledge the practical impossibility of carry- 
ing this tremendous load of excessive salaries? Let 
these people go home. They have already made 
millions out of America, and at the first hint of dis- 
aster they will get away as fast as steamers can take 
them. 





NORDICA WILL NOT LIE. 


A SORRY SPECTACLE’ 
a another part of this paper we print from the 
New York Hera/d an article entitled Nordica- 
Reszké which throws additional light upon the 
rather strange motives and conduct of the Polish 
tenor singer. 

In reading the article carefully it will be observed 
that the letter, presumably written by Jean Reszké and 
presented to Nordica by Grau, contained a deliberate 
falsehood. The phrase ‘‘ now that I have conclusive 
proof to the contrary” must be a lie, unless Madame 
Nordica is untruthful, and that of course is out of 
the question. 

Did Jean Reszké put this infamous lie into the let- 
ter presented by Grau to Nordica for her to sign for 
the purpose of misleading the American people? If 


manifestation of moral decay, who is? 





Nordica would not lie, and in answer to Grau's 
presentation of this impudent document, the con- 
tents of which may not have been known by Grau, 


| Nordica stated that she had ‘‘noconclusive proofs,” 
| and offered to meet Reszké and adjust the matter 


orally, but Reszké, she says, would not agree to this. 
As will be seen, Nordica, like a straightforward, 
honorable American woman, wrote to Reszké and 
requested an interview, but Ae returned the letter 
unopened. 


Why? Is he the writer of the letter which Nordica | 


| refused to sign because she looked upon it as a lie 
and necessarily as an imposition upon the public if 
signed by her and published? We ask, if he is not 
the writer of that culpable offense against the truth, 


Jean Reszké is not responsible for this degrading | 


| against morality and decency, who is? Who could 
| have written it ? 

Jean Reszké is also the person who, in reply to our 
| reiterated charge that the salaries paid to the foreign 
operatic stats constituted a crime against music and 
musicians, stated over his signature substantially that 
he received as much for singing in the principal cities 
of Europe as he receives here. 

This signed statement of his was a signed false- 
hood. It was a deliberate falsehood, for the state- 
ment was returned to him, reread by him and there- 
upon signed by him, and—we are extremely sorry for 


being compelled to say so—was a lie. 

Now what is the American public going to do 
about this kind of conduct ? 

Answer: Refuse to patronize such people. Vide 


Chicago! 

This paper has been waging an impersonal cam- 
paign against the system of high and exorbitant 
salaries paid to foreign stars, a system that is de- 
grading, demoralizing and destructive. The question 
is a national one; it pertains to the future develop- 
ment of music in this nation. In discussing it we 
presented the facts, and with them we were gradually 
demolishing this decaying foreign structure. The 
chief beneficiary under it thereupon stepped be- 
fore the American public, and over his signature de- 
fended the high salary crime on the basis that it also 
existed in Europe by asseverating that his pay in 
Europe was as great as here. 

Had this statement been true our humane efforts 
and our struggle for American music and musicians 
would have received a most damaging blow, a blow 
from which we might never have recovered, which 
would have been equivalent to a burial of this na- 
tional question fora half century. jut the state- 
ment signed by Reszké was false; was a lie, and 
our argument stands forth as powerful, if not more 
powerful than ever, for the reason that it could not 
be truthfully met by the greatest living beneficiary 
of the crime. 

The insolence of the man in perpetrating this 
falsehood is beyond endurance, and we therefore 
are justified in assuming that the letter attributed 
by Grau to Reszké, which he wished Nordica to sign, 
and which also contained a lie, must have been 
known to the same source from which the other lie 
emanated. 

But if the Chicago 7imes-Hera/d is to be relied upon 
Reszké is not solicitous to be free from responsi- 
bility regarding this letter, for he is reported to have 
said: 

“T wrote her a letter. See, here it is now,” he said, jumping up 
and going to a desk, from which he took a sheet of paper. “I asked 
her to sign this for publication in the newspapers. I did not ask her 
to retract what she said. Will you read it? Ah, yes. You see,I 
offered to make up, did I not? Il asked her to acknowledge that she 
had been misinformed—is that not so? and that she was happy to 
learn that she had been misinformed 

‘““What did Madame Nordica do then? I fear she had bad advisers 
She refused to acknowledge her mistake. Her husband tried to con- 
vince her that she was wrong, but she would not listen. She renewed 
her charges against me. I could do no more then after her refusal. 
I tried to settle the quarrel with Madame Nordica as a gentleman 
should. I am through.” 

M. de Reszké gave his shoulders an eloquent and convincing shrug, 
and waved his shapely hands with the gesture of one who has just 
settled a problem. He was asked whether there was a possibility of 
the quarrel ever being amicably adjusted. 

“It has been a long time already,” he answered, and brother 
Edouard gave a deep toned assent tothe statement. Willy Schutz, 
the brother-in-law, nodded his confirmation and puffed vigorously at 
his cigarette. “I do not see how it can be settled. Poor Madame 
Nordica has hurt herself more than she has hurt me. She has herself 
to blame for whatever trouble she has caused herself. She wanted 
more salary than Manager Grau was willing to pay her. That is all 
there is to the matter. Her quarrel was with Manager Grau instead 





of with me 

“It was a question of money. She wanted as much salary as Melba 
was receiving. Mr. Grau refused to pay her what she asked for rea- 
sons of hisown, in which I have nointerest. He is the manager of 
the company and does not consult me or any other member of the 
company upon such matters of business. He offered to engage Ma- 
| dame Nordica twice afterward to sing at Covent Gardenin London in 
Wagnerian opera, but could not reach an agreement with her as to 
salary either time. After her first refusal Mme. Klafsky was secured. 
When Klafsky died Mr. Grau renewed his offer to Mme. Nordica, 
and she again rejected the proposal. Does that look as if I was 
using my influence to prevent her making engagements? ”’ 

M. de Reszké said that Madame Litvinne had acted upon his advice 
when she refused an offer to sing at Covent Garden in Siegfried and 
Die Walktre. 
| “I did notthink it advisable for Madame Litvinne to accept the en- 
gagement,” he said, “although she is splendidly qualified to sing in 
Wagnerian parts. I wished to avoid giving any semblance of truth 
to the charge made by Mada Nordica that I was using my in- 
fluence for the benefit of my relatives. Madame Litvinne being 
my sister-in-law, her engagement then would have lent considerable 
weight to the assertion of Madame Nordica.” 


Does it come with good grace from Reszké to at- 
| tribute to Nordica, after such a long period and after 
| she had given conclusive evidence that he had inter- 
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fered, a money motive? If it was a question of HIGH SALARIES 


money with Nordica all she had to do was to sign the 

letter submitted by Grau and she would have had 
Chicago and a Covent Garden engagement and the KILLING 

protection of Reszké for herself and her husband. 

This is rather contemptible and unmanly for THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 
Reszké—of all men Reszké, with his $3,000 a night 
at times—to attribute to a truthful woman a sordid 
motive, when she could have gained all the money 
needed fora lifetime had she signed her name to a pk 
lie. 

No, Mr. Reszké, that will not do. You are adding 
insult to injury, and not only are youinsulting Nor- 
dica, but the whole people. This is indeed a sorry 


To the Editor of the Worcester Spy 
ESIDENT BENT says, in his recent report 
‘* Among the artists to be engaged at the next festival 
must be a star of the first magnitude; such are the demands 
of an exacting public.” 

Is this statement concerning the public true, and if so, 
should it be gratified? Whatever the public may demand, 


spectacle. | it is fairly entitled to only as much as it is willing to pay 





' 
for. Now let us examine the figures given in your columns 
RUBINSTEIN’S “BASKET OF | as the statement of the last eleven years. 
The festivals of 1886 and the four following years were 
THOUGHTS.” : 
LATE number of the journal Vom Fels zum Meer | **tists engaged, while none were of extraordinary excel- 
lence, were of great ability and such as were within the 


of the usual character, and quite up to the average. The 


contains a selection from Rubinstein’s literary 
remains. Mr. Hermann Wolff, in a preliminary | 
note, states that Rubinstein kept these papers in his | 
desk because he knew that he never could change 


means at the disposal of the association. The average re- 
ceipts per year for that period were $11,775. The average 
expense $11,582, showing a gain of $193 per year 
agi! : In 1891 the association determined to go into the stat 
: > > ‘ ‘ t nerage » . - 
opinions once formed, and did not want to engage in | puciness by hiring Nordica at $1,500, and in order to meet 
any controversy. Here are some of these thoughts: | the greatly increased expense raised the price of season 
People send me poems to set to music. 
me like sending one a girl to fallin love with. One hap- | 
pens to read a poem, it touches one, and then one sets it to | 
music. One happens to see a girl, she pleases one, and one | 
falls in love with her 3ut both spontaneously, not by | more than correspondingly diminished—an opinion fortified 
command. eee 


friends of the festival, was very unwise, as they believed 


the choice of seats and advance sale of tickets would be 


by the experience of the association in 1882, when the price 
: of tickets was advanced from $4 to $5, a measure which the 

What is poetry? It rhymes, but is not so. What is 
truth? It does not rhyme, but is so. 


+ 


writer, then in the government (believing, when tickets 
g 4 


are offered at a 





uction, the purchasers are the best judges 
** +} ri salit ] } 
of the price, quality and locality of their desires), opposed 


I prefer a society of ladies to a society of gentlemen, and | by every means in his power, and with but a single sup- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


This seems to | tickets from $5 to $6, which, in the judgment of many of the | 
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aged its development and growth? Does the star system 
best serve true musical art or sensationalism and claptrap? 

When a Melba comes here at an expense to the association 
of $3,000 and uses the opportunity to sing two or three 
catchy waltz songs, it seems too much like a bid for ap- 
plause, to be used elsewhere as occasion may require. It 
has more of the flavor of business trickery than musical art 


Nordica at $3,600 means nearly $2 more for every seat in 





the hall. If she should advertise a concert here with tickets 
at $1.50 she would not probably sell more than 500, and 
though her ‘‘charming personality” is an item in the ac 
count, the association cannot bank very heavily on that as 
a factor in the final balance 
There were more vacant seats during the last festival than 
at any time during the last thirty years, though thecity has 
now more than three times the population it had then. The 
grand, elevating influence of the noble work done should not 
be lost, every seat should be filled, and how to adjust prices 
| so that this may be accomplished with the best financial 


returns to the association is the problem for its managers, 





in solving which il is to be hoped they will not be thrown 
| from their mental poise by captious critics from abroad or 
jan ‘‘exacting public” at hon 

The Worcester Musical Association in the past has made 
and followed its own precedents, and in the opinion of the 


writer it is in order to establish a new one by voting that in 








yet I prefer a forest to a flower garden. 
* * * 
There used to be little concert halls and great artists; 
now we have great, magnificent halls, but 


* 2 * 





I once intended to write a composition entitled Love, 
Theme and Variations, but I gave it up, because when I 
was young I might have found the theme, but had not ex- 
perience enough for the variations; now I might write the 
variations, but cannot find a theme 





** # 


An artist who gives a concert wishes to learn the judg- 
ment of the public on his performance. The easiest way 
would be instead of charging the public for admission to 


ask them at the end for such contributions as they thought | 


he deserved. This would be a test of the applause, and | 
would check the flood of concerts 


** # 


When musical thoughts are lacking, then the leitmotiv 
comes in handy 


* *# # 


A good rendering of Leider is difficult. The French have 
an admirable phrase dire /a romance. How often do we 
not meet singers who in a Lieder rendering make it their 
chief task to display their vocal resources 





W* are informed by Colonel Mapleson that he 
proposes to give grand opera next season at 
the Academy of Music, beginning in November, and 
that all the costumes and accessories of the last sea- 
son, as well as most of the artists he had in the com- 
pany which disbanded in Boston, are to be re-engaged. 
- 

BERLIN paper states that Paderewski renewed 
his former contentions regarding admission fees 
at Monte Carlo recently. This contention refers to 
the Brighton incident. ‘‘In London,” the paper says, 
‘‘it was looked upon with bad grace when he refused 
when the price was less than 10 shillings. In 
Monte Carlo the price of admission was 20 francs. 
However, he had promised his assistance at a Thurs- 
day subscription concert, but here, as the price 
of subscription was 3 francs (60 cents), and he 
would not under any condition play before a 3 
franc audience, the director only escaped from the 
dilemma by giving all his tickets away gratis." There 
is such business instinct developed in Paderewski 
that we feel justified in claiming that his commercial 
genius proves itself superior to his artistic, and this 
may, after all, constitute the greatest compliment 
ever paid to him. 





Teresita Waltz, Aronson.—Rudolph Aronson’s new 
Teresita Waltz, dedicated to Mme. Teresa Carrefio, will be 
performed at the Bijou Theatre every evening during this 
week. This waltz was recently performed with much suc- 
cess by Eduard Strauss’ orchestra in Vienna, 


| the association of nearly $900 


porter. 


If there is a great and general demand on the part of the 


future it will pay no artist more than $500 for a single con 
| cert, and send acopy of the same to all the musical papers 
| and associations in the country 
| Such action will be hailed by all similar organizations as 
anew ‘declaration of independence Good artists are a 
necessary adjunct to the success of the festival. But there 
isno call for the managers to exploit these people as its 
greatest attraction 
It should magnify and exalt its chorus. That is Worces- 

ter’s contribution, which does most to dignify and give it 
character, without which it would cease to be a festival, in 
whose work, when well done, we take the most pride, and, 
if otherwise, feel a sense of personal humiliation.—Char/es 
EE. Wilder, in Worcester Spy, February 22, 1897 


public, it would be manifested in a larger sale and higher 

premiums. W. J. Henderson to Lecture on Orchestra.—The 
The results, from the published statement, show that the | Orchestra Explained, is the title of a lecture which M1 
| receipts 1n 1891 were $121 in excess of the average of the | w J. Henderson, the well-known writer on musical sub- 


preceding five years, and the loss to the association was | jects, will deliver in Chickering Hall on Thursday even- 


more than the whole amount paid to Nordica 


The expenses of 1892 were lessened to the extent of near 





ing, April 1. The lecture will be given as far as possible 


without the use of technical terms and will prove of great 


ly $1,400, the scheme for the season being of the general | interest and value to the music lover who wants to under 
chara of those of the five year period. The receipts for | stand what he hears. Musical illustrations will be given by 


this year were $567 less than the average, with a loss t 


f 


cause for the results of these two years, other than the 


increased price of tickets. They were years of unexample« 


business prosperity, and would be called ‘‘ flush times.” 


For the season of 1893 Nordica was again engaged, the 


| financial results being especially disastrous. The receipts 


were $2,950 less than the average of the five year period 


and the loss to the association nearly double the sum paid | 4; ine residence of Mrs. San 


the star 


The management was apparently disheartened, and for 





> scheme of '94 again went back to the gener 





| former years, and, judging from the programs, bought nm 


new music and cut expenses in every possible direction 


with the evident purpose of forcing a favorable balance, if 


possible, which it achieved in the sum of $86. 


aa a 2 sa : ca 
The year of '95 included Melba, at a cost of $3,000. Un-/| .... 
; pur 


der the extraordinary interest created, the receipts were 


forced up to $13,510, a greater sum than was ever before | 4s well as of ballad 
realized. But it should be noted that the rehearsals were 
separated from the season tickets, and about $1,000 was 
realized from their sale; and for the purpose of comparison 
with the other years this sum should be deducted from the 


amount given in the statement, which would leave a bal- 
ance against the association of $791. 
The season of ‘96, when compared with former years, 


shows the most disastrous of all. For when to the deficit 


given in the statement of $1,000 is added the extra receipts 


for sale of rehearsal tickets of another thousand, also the 
donation of $800 which, while very helpful, is not business 
and that but $44 worth of music was purchased, when the 
that; when to all this is added the fact that one good friend 
of the association, with the evident intention of helping the 
management out of a hole, bought $250 worth of tickets, 
the real deficit, when compared with the first period, is 


$2,850 


I'o sum up the matter, the result seems to be that the av- | 


erage receipts for the five year period, with season tickets 
at $5, were $838 per year greater than the average for the 
six years following, when the season tickets were $6, with a 
star of the first magnitude for an attraction for four of the 
years 

These figures are very significant, and if they establish 
anything, it would seem to me that the public think the 
price of tickets too high, and that it will not run after fancy 
singers at fancy prices, wherein it shows its good sense 

Has not the management been catering to an imaginary 


want? or, if such a demand exists, have they not encour- 


1 plan of 


average, one year with another, would be $300 more than | 


he American Symphony Orchestra, Sam Franko con- 


»T¢ 


There is no apparent | ductor 


: Von Klenner’s Success with Colonia Club.—Mme 
*| Katharine Evans von Klenner, who appeared with dis- 
tinguished success at the reception of the Colonia Club, 


Brooklyn, received on that occas the following press 


notices 








The Colonia Club held its annua! receptior 1 Thursday evening 
rownser and the evening proved 
able one for the lies of the club and invited guests 
urine von Klenner, soprar sang these selections 
Kortheur, mposed for an dedicated to Mme. von 








Klenne At Twilig N Mig ( i’'Hardelot 
‘ Miss Augusta Glose, pianist, rendered the following: Rhapsodie, 
Liszt; nocturne, Chopin, and gavot, for left hand, Bachm-Joseffy 
Mme. von Kle er, W haps better known to the musical 

























| world as Katharine Evans, is one f New York's most successful 
| vo teachers. Her v € r Garcia method, isa 
soprano, of firm calibre and sy juality, responding 
> | to the demands of selections requiring sustained and powerful effort 
nd Lieder Her method is admirable and her 
delivery intelligent and expressive The evening was a most in- 
ot only from a social standpoint, but from a musical 
Brooklyn Eagle, February 
f s city gave $ annual reception on Thurs 
the residence of Mrs. Samuel Townsend The ladies 
Rn st delightfully entertained, and the 
c r isa he by ladies of the club 
gram was of particula nterest and valu Mme 
Klenner, w S we known in New York musical 
< rar f artist i ty as well asa teacher, sang the 
| following selections Love's Rapture, by Kortheur, composed for 
and dedicated to Mme. von Klenner At Twilight, Nevin Mignon 
l'Ha l Miss Glose, at the piano, gave the following selections 
Rhapsodic I Liszt nocturne Chopin; gavot, for left hand 
Bach-Joseffy Brooklyn Cttisen, February 18,18 
| 
| The ( nia ¢ of Brooklyn, gave its annual reception 1 
| Thursday evening at the residence of Mrs. Samuel Townsend. Mme 
Katharine Von Klenner, of New York, sang several selections. Mme 
Von Klenner is a dramatic soprano, w eisof pure ands 
pathetic qua ve ed I h pra ator and nce 
| work Ve York World, February ‘ 
The Colonia Club, of Brooklyn, he ie 
| residence of Mrs. Samuel Townsend las 
of the evening proved t e of spe he 





club and their guests. Mme. Kathar 





sang Love's Rapture, by Kor ated to her by the con 
poser ; At Twilight, by Nev by Guy d'Hardelot 
th ‘ n 


Mme. von Klenner, who is well known as the exponent in 









try of the Viardot-Garcia met f a ilture,.is a soprano, w 

a voice both powerful and sy thet She brought to her nu ers 
intelligence and dgme ar played what is more rare than cul 
tivation and the facility ac 2d by long practice—a musical tem 
perament Her rendit > songs given was of the most pleas 
ng character At the pie ss Glose, also of New York city, gave 
rhapsodie, Liszt; noctur pin; gavot, for left hand, Bach 





Joseffy Brooklyn Standard-Union, February 21, 1807 
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THE BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 

21 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, - 

LONDON, W., February 20, 1897. | 
IS MAJESTY, or the Court of Vingolia, the 
new comic opera by Sir A. C. Mackenzie, will be given 
at the Savoy Theatre to-night for the first time, under the di- 
rection of the composer. The libretto is by Mr. F. C. Bur- 
nand and R.C, Lehmann, and in plot apparently resembles 
some of the stories of our childhood. The cast includes 
Mme. Ilka Palmay, Miss Florence Perry, Messrs. Walter 
Passmore, Chas. Kenningham, Fred Billington, Scott Rus- 

sell, Jones Hewson and George Grossmith. 

A full rehearsal was given yesterday, but as I was un- 
able to be present I cannot say anything for the music. 
The libretto contains some very good work, and one of my 
confréres says that Sir A. C. Mackenzie has caught the 
spirit of the words, and that the whole thing is exceeding 
humorous. Mr. George Grossmith, so well known in 
America, is Hs Majesty who was borna colonel, and— 

In the arts I was a dabbler, for I dipped in Hedda Gabler 

And emerged with the aroma of a quintessential drain; 

And I drew cartoons historic, with a meaning allegoric ; 

You can buy them in the city, twopence colored, penny plain 

Then I thought, my friends, to grovel at a sketchy little novel, 

Which I wrote to put the novels of the ancients on the shelf; 

And, without a word of proem, I made up an epic poem, 

And composed a three act opera and acted it myself. 

The parodies include burlesques on the British glee, the 
Italian operatic aria, the plantation melody and the Wag- 
There is also a delightful adaptation of The 


nerian style. 
Frog He Would a-Wooing Go. 

Grenouillet voulait faire 

La cour tout a son aise: 

Il planta 1a sa mére, 

Et partit a l’Anglaise 

Sieur Antonin Roulard 

S’ecrie ** roulez poulet, 

Moi j'aime les épinards, 

J’aime bien le lard O-hé”’ 

Allons, enfants, allons, ma mére, 

Partons, partons pour Leicester-square 

Next week I will give an account of the work. 

A grand Eisteddfod is announced for Queen’s Hall on Feb- 
ruary 25, under the presidency of J. Herbert Roberts, Esq., 
M.P. Several well-known choirs, both English and Welsh, 
intend competing, and the services of Signor Alberto Ran- 
degger and Dr. Joseph Parry have been secured as adjudi- 
cators. This, with the exception of the National Eisteddfod 


Hligh-Class Artists. 


THE 


HENRY WOLFSORN MUSIGAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th Street, New York. 














IMPORTANT TO MUSICAL DIRECTORS AND ARTISTS. 


Orchestrations for the use of ARTISTS for CONCERTS. 
(Guaranteed to be absolutely correct.) 


Arthur W. Tams’ Musical Library, 


109 WEST 28th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Complete Library of Concert Music for Orchestral use, in- 
cluding all the latest Suites and Novelties. 

Orchestra Parts and Conductor’s Scores of all Grand and Comic 
Operas, Cantatas, Oratorios, Masses, etc., for small and large 
orchestras. 

Any song or musical composition orchestrated at short notice. 

Musical compositions edited, revised or copied out for copyright 


purposes. 
OCTAVO CHORUS MUSIC FOR RENT. 

Octavo Choruses of all standard works, and al] the newest com- 

sitions, in unlimited quantities, will be rented to any Choir or 

Bociety at a fraction of the purchase price—a system which deserves 

a trial, and will demonstrate its advantage in the matter of expense 

for music for Annual Concerts, etc. Catalogues and plan of rental 


mailed free. 

AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
that desire to give ‘a, Operetta or Cantata, with the aid ot 
local talent, for local charity or church, send for Catalogue, free. I 
can loan you the complete musical material, consisting of any num- 
ber of Vocal Scores for Principals, Scores or Chorus Parts, for 





Chorus, Dialogue Parts, Orchestral Scores and Orchestral Parts, and 
the Stage Manager's Guide to each Opera. 


| season of grand opera in English at Covent Garden next | 


gathering of the kind that has ever taken place in London. 


Full particulars may be obtained from Mr. E. Maengwyn- | 


Davies, 25 Highbury Crescent West, N. London. 

Mr. Ben Davies will sail for his annual tour in America 
about the middle of March. Other artists who will go over 
tothe United States next month are Miss Ella Russell and 
Mr. Watkin Wills. 

The following appeared in Punch: 

’Tis true, 'tis pity! Poor Sims Reeves. O how 
Can he be left without a single stiver? 

For he himself’s a ‘“‘tenner.’”’ Ever now 
Worth two good notes, and yet-—without a fiver ! 


Mr. Henry J. Wood, of Queen’s Hall, has been appointed | 


conductor at the Earl's Court Exhibition, and he will give a | Bond recited A Ballad from Hell (Davidson), with Stanley 


| Hawley’s descriptive accompaniment played by Miss Teresa 


series of historical and other concerts at Empress Hall. 
Mr. Vicars will be assistant conductor, and there will be a 
permanent orchestra of eighty players. 

The program of the last Hallé concert in Manchester on | 
Thursday, the 11th, the very day of the death of Antonio | 
Bazzini, contained his concerto in D major for violin and 
orchestra, played for the first time by Mr. Adolph Brodsky. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company has arranged to give a 


autumn. This will give them every chance of proving their 
worth to Londoners, as they have been seriously handi- | 
capped at their two series here so far by the size of the 
theatres at which they have played. | 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s new ballet will be produced at the | 
Alhambra toward the end of March, and the composer will 
come to London in time to direct the final rehearsals. He | 
will then probably return to the Riviera till after Easter. 


CONCERTS, 


Brahms’ beautiful quintet in G major, op. 111, for two | 
violins, viola and violon cello, opened the ‘‘ Pop” on Monday. 
It was played by Lady Hallé, Messrs. Ries, Gibson, Kreuz | 
and Piatti. The trio in B major, op. 8, for piano, violin | 
and violoncello, by the same composer, was played by Mr. | 
Fred. Lamond, Lady Hallé and Signor Piatti at the close. 


The trio is one of a group of works which Brahms brought 
to Schumann in 1853, when the latter highly approved of it. | 
The scherzo is exquisitely beautiful. Mr. Lamond played 
a solo, which afforded him every opportunity to display his | 
amazing technic and artistic conception. It was the Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Paganini, for piano alone, op. 53, | 
Brahms. The Misses Salter sang duets by Schumann and 
Brahms, and a French duet by Leo Délibes; the latter was 
much appreciated ; it is fully in their reach both with re gard | 
to voice and artistic development. 

The pupils of the Royal College of Music gave on Feb- 
ruary 10 an orchestral concert with a somewhat ambitious 
program. The overture to Manfred, Schumann, opened | 
the concert. It was followed by concerto for piano and | 
orchestra in B flat minor, op. 23, Tschaikowsky, very well.| 


| 
| 
| 


played by Miss Beatrice Foster (A. R. C. M.); legend for | 
violin and orchestra, S. Coleridge Taylor (scholar), played 
by Miss o°% Matto (scholar); Symphony No. 4 in E 
minor, op. 98, Brahms; scena, Where Art Thou, Father ? 
(Spectre’s Bride) Dvorak, sung by Miss Ruby Shaw (A. R. 
C. M.); and overture. Namensfeier, op. 115, Beethoven, 
which closed the concert. 

Miss Maud Lancaster's telepathic séance included also 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| held in the Albert Hall in 1887, will be the most important | a very pleasing concert, the performers being Miss Esther 


Palliser, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Templar Saxe and Mr. 
Tivadar Nachéz. The latter charmed his audience with 
the andante and finale of the Mendelssohn concerto, and 


| played also Walter's Preislied from The Meistersinger 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(Wagner-Wilhelmj), and Hungarian Dances of his own 
composition. 

Particular mention must be made of a charming composi- 
tion, Les Adieux, by Mr. Landon Ronald, which Miss Pal- 


liser sang splendidly. The last phrase, a sort of refrain— 


| like Solveig’s song, though by no means lacking origi- 
| mae —te perfectly charming. 


Mr. Templer Saxe sang Amorita (Guy d’Hardelot), not 
one of the composer’s happiest inspirations. Mr. Acton 


Beney, and undertook to make an opening speech for 
Miss Lancaster in his well-known pleasing manner 

The following are the programs of the series of concerts 
to be conducted in Queen's Hall by M. Lamoureux 


MARCH 22 aT 8:30 


Overture, Ruy Blas...... Mendelssohn 





Symphony in C major, Jupiter Mozart 
Symphonic Poem, Le Rouet d’'Omphale Saint-Saéns 
Fantaisie Dialoguée, for organ and orchestra L. Boéllmann 





The composer at the grand organ 

Good Friday Music, Parsifal..... Wagne 
Overture, Die Meistersinger... tals Wagner 

MAKCH 23 AT 8:30 
Overture, Manfred............ 
Symphony in C minor.... seethoven 
Prelude to Le Déluge 
Violin Solo 


Schumann 


Saint-Saens 


M. Lucien Capet 








Overture, Flying Dutchman Wagner 
Air de Ballet, Orphée...... Gluck 
Rhapsody for Orchestra, Espana E. Chabrier 
Marcu 24 ar 3 
| Rhapsodie Norvégienne, first movement E. La 
Symphony in D, No. 2 Brahms 
Air de Pan, Défi de Phoebus et de Pan Bact 
M. Ba 

| Mephisto Valse Liszt 
Siegfried Idyll...... , pawene 
Ride of the Valkyries ; Wagt 

Marcu 25 at 3 
Overture, Benvenuto Cellini Berlioz 
Symphony in D minor, No. 4 Schumanr 
Prelude to Parsifal... Wag 
Forest Murmurs, Siegfried Wagne 
Invitation a la Valse ‘ W Ber] 
MAakcu 26 at 8:30 
Overture. Herman and Dorothea Schumanr 
Symphony in F, No. 8 Beethove 
sa a 5S 


Danse Macabre 

Prelude to Act IIL, Die Meistersinger Wagner 
Dance of the Apprentices 
March of the Guild 

Serenade, for strings 

Marche Hongroise, from Faust 


Marcu 27 at 3 





Overture, Der Freischtitz ‘ We r 
Symphony from Christmas Oratorio Bach 
| Symphonic Poem, Tamara Balakireff 
The Flight into Egypt (Ch i ( st Ber 
Prelude to Tristan and Isolde P 

Wagner 





Festival March 
IL MAESTRO DI CAPPELI 
A very welcome revival is that of Paer Il Maestro di 


Capella at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, where it was 





Weae) 


CARL 
ECITALS 


The Programs for the tour of 
1896-1897 
include compositions written es- 
pecially for and dedicated to Mr. 
Carlby: #& #2 #8 8 


ALEX. GUILMANT, 
THEODORE DUBOIS, 
EUGENE GIGOUT, 


BERTRAM LUARD SELBY, 
HENRI DESHAYES, 
JOSEPH CALLAERTS, 


THEODORE SALOME, 
GEORGE MacMASTER, 
ALOYS CLAUSSMANN, 


SAMUEL ROUSSEAU, 
LEON BOELLMANN, 


AND 
BARON F. de la TOMBELLE. 


Mr. Carl's pro- 
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The New York 7ribune says: 
grams are notably interesting.’ 


ADDRESS : 


9 West 22d Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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BOHEMIAN 


String Quartet. 
ee MARCH, APRIL, MAY. 





be the 

Finest Organization of 

its kind in the world. 
Address... 

WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 

131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 








‘SCHARWENKA = OF MUSIC, 


35 East 62d Street, — YORK. 
Formerly 37 East 68th Street ar Madison Avenue 


Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM. 





Prof. XAVER SCHARWENKA, - Musical Director. 


All grades of musical students, from beginners upward to the 
most advanced, receive a uniform, excellent and systematic instr 
tion in all branches of music. Eminent artists of both European and 
American fame are among the faculty Fall ¥ rm begins ‘Mond: ay, 
September 7. Write for Catalogue and par ulars. Students can 
me at any time. 

B.—For the accommodation of students residing in the lower 
part Nt the city, Professor Scharwenka will instruct same at_! 
private studio at Steinway Hall. Applicants please address EMIL 


GRAMM, 33 Last 62d Strect, New York. 


R. WATKIN-MILLS 


The Eminent English Basso. 





Available for Oratorio and Song Recitals after March 27. 





Ww. S. ZEHRING, 
Sole Representative for United States and Canada, 
129 East 5th Street, Dayton, Ohio. 
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given for the first time on the 16th, before A Pierrot’s Life, 
the pantomime play enjoying a successful run with Kitty 
Loftus in the cast. Il Maestro di Cappella is full of fun 
and humor, and is excellently played, though by no means 
easy. 

The libretto is extremely simple. Barnada, a maestro di 
Cappella at Milan, has written a grand opera on the subject 
of Cleopatra, and is anxious to give a performance of it 
with his nephew as audience. The only artist (?) at his 
disposal is his cook Gertrude, who good-naturedly under- 
takes to help him, although she knows nothing of music or 
acting. The maestro himself is the only other performer 
and, for lack of an orchestra, is obliged to imitate the vari- 
ous instruments vocally. The result is comical in the ex- 
treme, and Gertrude has many a side hit at the mannerisms 
of grand opera singers, which the audience found highly 
diverting. Miss Pauline Joran, who is an exceedingly 
clever actress as well as singer, was splendid in this by no 
means simple role, and Signor Maggi was equally good as 
Barnaba. The nephew was played by Mr. Austin Boyd. 

Le Maitre de Chapelle was first produced in Paris in 1821, 
and was written in two acts instead of one, as played at the 
Prince of Wales’. It does not appear to have been spe- 
cially successful, but for all that itis very clever, and is sure 
to prove a favorite here. The music belongs to the Italian 
school of the early part of the century. Paér was for some 
time at the Italian Opera in Paris, where he succeeded 
Spontini, and previous to that was Maitre de Chapelle in 
Italy, Germany and Warsaw. He composed about forty 
operas The performance last Tuesday was under the 
baton of Mr. E. Levi F. V. ATWATER 


More Triumphs for Bloomfield Zeisler. 
fb Lond great pianist Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler 
has met with the appreciation which is her due at 
Svracuse, N. Y., where she played for the Morning Musical 


Club on February 15. Here are some press notices 
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taken. It is not meant to say that the Zeisler is eccentric in her 
“ readings ;" to the contrary, she is generally exact, and able togive 
great warmth and color. Take the Beethoven minuet, for instance, 
one of the gems of the evening; it was instinct with life, a perfect 
picture, the detail accentuated by most precise and clear touch. The 
other Beethoven numbers, The Chorus of Dervishes and Turkish 
March, were eccentrics at most. The Schumann number was one of 
the most technical of the evening, yet its romantic power was not 
lost by the artist, and its story suffered not in her hands. That she 
could really make so much of it was the wonder. Madame Zeisler 
was gracious in responding to encores, and added much to the pleas 


ure of the evening thereby .—Syracuse Daily Journal, February 16, 1807 


Mme. Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler is the wizard, the witch, or what- 
ever you will, among the piano virtuosi in our day and generation 
When this attenuatedjbrunette, with burning eyes and long, sinewy 

| arms, glided ontothe stage of the Bastable last evening one thought 
of shadows from Plutonian shoresin spite of the flowers that bloomed 
in her brocaded robe. The moment she struck into Schumann’s 
symphonic studies, however, all thought of shadows vanished The 
fragile looking creature was a thing of life that dominated her sur- 


roundings. How she did annihilate all difficulties by the magic of 





her art and musical temperament only those fortunate enough te 


have heard her can appreciate 

It would seem impossible that a woman so slight in physique could 
be capable of such dynamic force in her playing. Like those gifted 
representatives of her race in the allied arts of music and the drama 


Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Rachel and Bernhardt, she is imbued wit! 


an emotional! strength and nervous energy that compensates for any 
lack of mere physical vigor. It was, therefore, no wonder that the 
final measures of the Schumann study with its bristling chords were 
given with almost orchestral breadth and sweep. The effect on the 
au 


dience, composed largely of musicians, has seldom been witnessed 
here. The final notes were followed by stormy plaudits, which were 





continued until the player, after bowing repeatedly, graciously re- 
sponded with Schumann's Warum 

The audience was in the presence of a phenomenal artist, and what 
followed only increased the wonder and admiration provoked by the 
Schumann performance. Her succeeding numbers were in vivid 
contrast to her first efforts. Beethoven's minuet in E flat major and 
his bagatelle No. 2 revealed anew phase of her powers. In these her 
playing was as dainty and refined as it was forceful before. Agair 
Beethoven disguised in the transcriptions of Saint-Saéns and R 


binstein was heard. The chorus of Dervishesfrom The Ruins of 
Athens, with all the fantastic embroidery of the French composer, was 
played with demoniacal! fury and almost supernatural effect. It was 


impish in its startling realism. The great Russian's transcription of 
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technic to the higher ds made by the composer on the inter 
preter 

Her phrasing is at all times wondrously clear, and in the most in 
volved passages and in the heaviest chords due emphasis is given 
every tone. The clarity of her work is one of its chiefest charms 


and in this respect she is unexcelled by any of her confréres.—5Syra@ 


cuse Courter, February 8 


Damrosch Opera. 


HE engagement of the Damrosch Opera Com- 
pany at the Metropolitan Opera House commences 

on Monday, March 8, and will continue for four weeks. 
The opening performance will be Die Walkiire, in which 
MM. Kraus, Fischer and Hobbing and Mmes. Lehmann, 
Gadski, Elbenschuetz, Voll srandis, Hartman, Matt 


feld, Goettich and Denner will appear This will be Mme 





Lilli Lehmann’s first appearance in opera here for five 
years 

On Wednesday night the Wagner cycle will commence 
with a performance of The Flying Dutchman. The cast 
will include MM. Somer Stehmann, Ernst and Xanten and 
Mmes. Gadski and Mattfeld. On Friday evening, which is 
called the second night of the Wagner cyclus, Tannhiuser 
will be sung by MM. Kalisch, Fisher, Mertens, Ernst Der- 
schuch and Lanye, and Mmes. Russell, Eibenschuetz and 
Mattfeld. This will be Miss I 


in opera in this country 





lla Russell's first appearance 


At the Saturday matinée Siegfried will be given by MM 
Kraus, Lange, Stehmann, Mertens and Derschuch and 
Mmes. Lehmann and Vollmar. Walter Damrosch will con- 
duct the performances and the New York Symphony Or- 






chestra will play. The sale of seats for single perform- 


ances during the season commences to-morrow 


Carlotta Desvignes at Spring Festivals.—Miss Car- 
lotta Desvignes will be the contralto in Samson and Delilah 
at the Springfield Festival in May, and will sing in Bruch’s 
Arminius at the Albany Festival also in May 


Third Perey Organ Recital.—Mr. Richard ‘T. Percy will 




















One of the r t teresting and magnetic pianists upon the con- the Turkish March from The Ruins of Athens was given witt 
cert platform t ay is Mn Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, who gave a | stirring rhythmic precision and wondrous modulations in tone give the third of his series of free organ recitals at the Mar- 
recital at the Bastable last evening It was the first appearance of After these the audience again became demonstrative. Zeisler was | ble Colle giat Churcl Fifth avenue and Twentvy-ninth 
tl rre < s € € tit is safe to say ther ina good humor and responded with Mendelssohn's Spinning Song , , 
. : 7 5 ps any there se a . I _ oo "S Ss street, to-morrow ursday) afternoon at 4 o'clock 
was not rej ‘ re I was captivated | Aus der Ohe has played it with superlative charm here, but Zeisler on I \ : 
F ' ’ . ra s e result was a | carried away her audience with her performance. She took it at an lhe assisting ts will be Mrs. Jose phine S Jacoby 
eritable triun ‘ ‘ astonishing tempo, and it whirred and spun in thrilling cadences. | and Mr. Wm. H. Rieger Program as follows 
Mme. Zeisler's the pianistic realm as an exponent of the [| She is a witch The audience fairly rose at her and compelled its Pastoral Kullak 
elebrated Leschetizky method is too well known to require com- | repetition. Such a performance of Mendelssohn cannot be surpassed | , 'fertory in D flat Salomé 
} tne oy t any living pi F 
ment. Her 4 aracter by gen earnestness, in yy any living pianist Songs, selected Wm. H. Reiger 
‘ Ja le ; > W 1] . 7 ; | } ] ‘ ' ’ 
tensity of fe ng t ger é und elega expression. She Madame Zeisler is equally conv ncing in all schools of pianism Prelude to Lohengrit Wagner 
ssesses mplete 1 ter f the keyboard, a widely diversified | She gave the impro.nptu of Chopin with infinite charm, throwing off | « ng 
ny ongs 
o ch. and re — ‘ elivery both reassuring and de the runs and other embellishments with an impeccable beauty of Intermez: Schumann 
; j Tee 1 » gladne ‘ j fe honi ; ig 
lightful, but perhaps the n t subtle harm of her playing is the | tone All the gladness and life of Chopin in his brightest Morning Dew Grieg 
magnetism of her personality Mme. Zeisler is one of those players | found expression in the opening bars of his waltz, op. 4, No.1. It Fruhlingsnacht Schumann 
who hold e listens tent wit bated interest from the | was sunshine and gaiety incarnate, and the rippling melody sung M e| S 7 
first not e las She inf s ir er » all the beauties of tone | itself into a lasting memory There had been no reservation ot Offertory in E flat Batiste 
loring of which her instrument is capable, and her interpretation | Madame Zeisler’s part for a tours de force, and it seemed doubtful 
coloring wh I . Mr rome |} . } “ee 
of the masterpieces is authoritative and commanding. While sheis | if she could accomplish her intentions in the trying transcription by J. Jerome Hayes. M1 J Je ome Hayes, who for three 
I ae ae ‘ _ 1 : 1 ‘ . T . 
» master of poetic tenderns and grace, on the other hand she pos- | Liszt of Schubert's Erl King after the strenuous demands made upon | years was tenor soloist at the Church of the Divine Pater- 
esse P P g power and breadtt Her work is of the | her by what had preceded. There was no halting, however, in her | nity. F’fth avenue and Forty-fifth street, has been devoting 
rts € ¢} loftine of her ide and rT re owe } » clir » b o her oO ith 1 d . . 
finest qua and wins i ek ess of her ideals and | progress toward the climax. She bent to her work with a his entire time to teachit1 for the past two years Mr 
t perfe f the art of their manifestatior Mme. Zeisler | gave an astonishing interpretation of the wonderfultone poem. Her H . 4 —_ , N H . 
res special ft rf OTK Di t nil 4 d 
a P t evera enthusiast encores with | keen intelligence, her extraordinary virtuosity, and her complete aye pecia eid Of W B eS UCC T cw aven, Conn 
Sct lar Wa M | s Spinnerlied, and the Liszt ar- | subjection of the mechanism of her art to the ideas embodiec r althou;s taught in New York on Saturday of each 
rangement of Scl ‘ H Hark! the Lark Syracuse Post work were disclosed more fully anything atte d g | week net with great success, and his pupils are 
he evening. The soothing words of the fat the cries of the te 
February the evening The soothing word 1 ather, the cries re te n de fa 1 concert work He does not 
rified child, the appealing voice of the evil spirit, and the wild night —_— : ' , 
} } ; Delieve that ver n an be T a singe u rl ] 
To the eM gM Clut t said its con ride were fully realized in the storm and stress of I s tonal pi Hee nat every one ca ecome ger, but given 
aod . o- : 1 9 na ¢ 1-3 . nfiiena ees 
eT ast ever was f the st artistic recitals that has | ture as interpreted by this great artist. It was not only superb play brains, a good musical ear and a speaking voice of ordinary 
aa ved Syracuse ecent years. This is said with due ap- | ing, but it was vital in its realism strength and quality, much can be done with hard work 
r tion of th se and e of the rd “ artisti n the Bastable Zven with this stupendous achievement the t had not ‘ ‘ 1 ‘ 
preciatic he anda word “a In the Bastable F I and a good teacher. His is that a teacher is either 
I atre t 4 by " I s and flowers and before a | enough. It clamored for more, and the player satisfied its ng by h ; , : : a . 
; , rood or bad according to the work he tur it, al 
st eda e, Ma B mfield Zeisler and Heinrich | a spirited performance of the Liszt-Schubert Hark, Hark, the Lark out oes & . kK he turns out, and not 
- } } , } ] 
Me bowe } wledgmer f heartfelt In we Madame Zeisler isa unique figure among the pianists of the day what he calls his method 
g Madame Zeisle he a nce welcomed a gen She has curbed the fiery impetuosity that made her performances a Ey ery teac her has good and poor material, musically 
perf beer few years ago a riot of be i ow sé f centred tl she is , “hae 
ring, @ W an Ww ~~ = - - pe - few years ago a riot of tone, and is now so sel seapein he speaking, and the good teacher is the one who dev elops 
‘ Endowe . 1 and € poet temp able to illumine everything she attempts by every possible variety ; . . : ' I 
legre e t was enabled to give rea gs of of tone shading. There isthe utmost abandon and freedom in her | 2°" Voice In proportion to the singers a yulity t is not 
ethoven and ¢ it reflected not only the great beauties of the | playing, but it never suggests a looseness of purpose. Her alone the good principles used, but also when and how to 
rs. t ‘ il genius ment in employing the means to obtain the best effects is well-nigh apply them Mr. Haves is with Mr. R. T. Percvin 
t € $ tten and annotated; another | infallible, and while she exhausts the resources of the piano she , | 1 " , 
é Ls spmemenioce ati “9 2 ; + 7 : the Knickerbocker Building, Broadway and Thirty-eighth 
t instinct with the yrica The pleasure of such perform understands its limitations as a musical instrument and never de : a : ‘ - ’ “gn 
: ’ "ee yher he ms be su | any Saturday from 5:50 
e giver ew the amusement season. They are | scends to unmusical demonstrations. Every intricate detail in pian street, where he ay be Col tes any . day from 3:3 
the musical memort alendar from which reckonings are ism has been so highly polished that she can easily subordinate to 9 o clock 
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‘SAMSON AND DELILAH.—Mr. GEORGE HAMLIN sang the part of Samson well 
were especially good.” 


Providence Telegram, November 21, 1896. 
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BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
539 Fulton Street, March 1, 1897. § 


HE hearing at such short intervals of the great- 
est pianists of the day has created a considerable 


amount of interest and gives further proof of the impossi- | 


bility of measuring one’s merits by the height of the other. 


Carrefio, who is probably the most dazzling technician of | 


the female pianists, played last Friday night with the Bos- 
ton Symphony. Madame Carrefio proved her unique posi- 
tion at once by the marvel of her technic and the daring 
heights to which she aspires and reaches. The Rubinstein 
concerto was a fine vehicle for the demonstration of this, 
and the audience was in raptures. As encore after five or 
six recalls she accorded Chopin’s berceuse. 

The orchestral numbers were magnificent in selection, 
and were played with that infallible finish that marks and 
gives pre-eminence to the Boston Symphony. 

On Saturday afternoon the audience, although somewhat 
decreased in numbers, was not slow to show its apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful program, as also of Mr. Adamowski, 


On Thursday Mr. H. E. Krehbiel gave the usual explan- 
atory talk, assisted by Mr. Henry Holden Huss. Mr. Kreh- 
biel’s talks are of the most fascinating nature. Apparently 
volatile and jocular on the heaviest subjects, yet he is never 
irreverent, hardly satirical and no point of interest or in- 
struction is neglected. Mr. Henry Holden Huss is a most 
intelligent assistant, and in his presentations of the Rouet 
D'Omphale and a sketch of the Tschaikowsky symphony 
deducted by himself from the orchestral score won laurels 
as pianist. Miss Aus der Ohe has paid him the compliment 


of placing an important composition of his in her repertory. | 
On Wednesday afternoon, by invitation, the studio of | 


Mr. Albert Mildenberg was filled completely by an audience 
whose demonstrations of delight were very forcible. This 
appreciation was not misplaced, for the recital given by 
Mr. Mildenberg, Mr. Graham Reed and Miss Josephine 
Mildenberg in her premiére was among the very best of 
this season’s musical entertainments. Mr. Mildenberg has 
the most winsome, delicate, velvety touch imaginable, an 
articulate, dexterous technic, and an enviable sense of the 
artistic. Mark my prognostication, Mr. Mildenberg will 
assert his position in the world, and soon. ‘The demand for 
his work would be in itself proof of this. He played four 
recitals this week. 

Mr. Graham Reed, in his numbers, proved a remarkable 
advance in power and tone, and as his interpretations are 
dramatic, poetic and sympathetic he represents a magnifi- 
cent companion to Mr. Mildenberg. In answer to an over- 
whelming encore to the prologue from Pagliacci, he gave 
the exquisite little song written for him by Mr. Mildenberg, 
entitled The Violet, which is now in the hands of the pub- 
lishers. Miss Mildenberg made her first appearance as 
soprano soloist, and she did not select an easy number 
either. She sang Connais tu le Pays, from Mignon. Not- 
withstanding the slight nervousness manifested through 
about five or six measures, she either forgot her audience 
or she forgot herself, for she sang beautifully. Her voice 
is very pure, her intonation faultless, and her style is good. 
Miss Mildenberg is a pupil of Mr. Reed, and shows much of 
his admirable metaod. Mr. Mildenberg and Mr. Reed gave 
a recital on Saturday night at the Hamilton Club. 

At the invitation of Mr. Albert Gerard Thiers I attended 
a rehearsal of the Cantata Club. This club comprises some 
of the foremost singers in the society circles of Brooklyn, 


and according to rehearsal I feel safe in saying that their | 


next invitation concert will be highly artistic. I hope I am 
not divulging any secrets by saying that they are working 
upon that beautiful cantata of Reinecke, The Enchanted 
Swans, and under Mr. Thiers’ skillful instruction are bring- 
ing out the beauties, too. They have in addition to this an 
exquisite number of Chaminade, an interesting canon of 
Beethoven, and several other gems. It will indeed be a 
privilege to attend their concert. 

On Saturday afternoon Mr. Thiers, with the assistance of 


| PE xaescsebs ees 








| Mr. William H. Barber, a piano pupil of Stavenhagen, and 


the accompaniment of Mr. Emile Levy, gave a song recital 
at the residence of Mrs. John Ditmars. The popular say- | 
ing, ‘‘ There is always room for one more,” was disproved, | 
because there was not. The program selected could not | 
have been better adapted to show the worth of Mr. Thiers’ 


| art. Two of the numbers especially interesting were For a 


Dream's Sake and Hey, Dolly! Ho, Dolly! both compositions 
of the late Frank Sawyer. The playing of Mr. Barber was 
highly entertaining. I append the program: 


ee I ianccuctrnsescscresséeshasncttsdesssseshaamineen Bohm 
a cndincccbecsccesuevesentesesnedneseonavies Bemberg 
Wiel ich wie Hinstmails Alleim............c:secesseceses Tschaikowsky 
fe Ee ET ED BA, a sp ncscpvescesccccvceeses Thomas Morley | 
es er SE coin ykcvescesstetens covecbestnn Lassen-Liszt 
Menetto Scherzando........../ Stavenliagen 


I anintiniceunatics suvbadenesthaldibnnskeondeeuadwewies Godard 





Py i cinentigtinsonsdae: p+ordbewesesvay erat onseuswe scauveebede Duprato 
I I nidinds ig ccvens cdacdrsatinterneeness petenpeeaewe Pessard 
Nocturne. .....+sseseeeeereees Bc Zatton ahancbeeudph sx ion die hare Chopin 
RC icwnniindieceninsncsaat ’ 

tact atectbans bass oArnetebobas neeweese 54 6a neneeteeae d’ Albert 
ee os tank ide dale wath ewe aniedensaedear wean .Nevin 
Per & Drenat’s Bake. ...0600ccccccccccsccccoscesece Soccesscesecccmeeee 
Pe eranatecenapddssuinerstadsskecsteevetertestdeesssees ... Bérhends 
Bee, Beene f BEG, SPOT Liccssnecceccsccesoves jonas eenne ... Sawyer 


Among those affairs which are of weekly occurrence Dr. 
Hanchett’s valuable Beethoven analytical readings still go 
on to interested audiences, which should be in numbers 
what they are in appreciation. There are but a few left in 
the course. Mr. Stebbins entertained a goodly audience 
on Thursday, and owing to the fact that the next recital oc- 


| curs on the day of inauguration the program will be exclu- 
| sively American: 

who acted in the capacity of violin soloist for the occasion | 
and aroused the admiration and applause of all his auditors. | 


isn knnkbcweennrs dee pdeatvisvesctasosses idles ....-A. L. Peace 
I nt ete ddcededccerecsbadecsccesees ‘ -+++.- Brewer 
SR I Ps nc bstectvcanvedpeiecperecrsecanedias Horatio Parker 
od ser Webiidtinectivickvcatarcestnbsbeestbcceee ......-Frank Taft 
eB vidate od ccdicasivesscswsccins see. Stebbins 
Sanaitine and BHaGOW es 6... cccccccvccccecvcses eee ococcceccecittecie 
Variations on the Star Spangled Banner.... \ 


Mr. S. L. Taylor will sing selections. 

On Sunday evening the choir of the Flatbush Reformed 
Dutch Church, under Mr. George Francis Morse, organist 
and choirmaster, gave an exceptionally fine program. The 
choir, which is one of rare merit, consists of Miss Elsie 
Snedeker, Miss Louise Borchers, Mr. William Poyntz Sulli- 
van and Mr. Francis Crisfield and chorus. 

Miss Snedeker, who has a beautiful and well placed so- 
prano, is another expositor of the benefits of Miss M. Louise 
Mundell’s artistic method. Pupils of such teachers get 
positions in churches and everywhere else. Mr. William 
Poyntz Sullivan has a beautiful tenor voice, which he uses 
to fine advantage. The anthem given was Awake, Put 
On Thy Strength, O Zion, by Stainer, and Coombs’ cantata, 
The Vision of St. John. 

There was a strange concert given at the Montauk on 
Sunday night, a sort of olla podrida program, an om- 
nium gatherum, or anything else one chooses to call it. I 
admit my inability to cope with the naming of it. Miss 
Emma Steiner, who is undoubtedly talented, gave the 
affair. She directed the orchestra, which contained many 
compositions of her own, some of them good in a light 
way and some of them of less worth. 

Among the numbers on the program were Martha, over- 
ture to Fleurette, Pickin’ on de Ole Banjo, Her Beautiful 
Eyes, innumerable other names, Orpheus and Eurydice, 
Grand Polonaise of Liszt, Tannhduser, She’s Irish, which 
serves well ascontrast to the former number. In this Miss | 
Steiner had the assistance of Mr. August Van Biene, the 
‘cellist; Mr. Charles Abercrombie, Mr. Albert Gerard Thiers, 
Miss Katherin Hilke, Miss Jennie Winston, Mr. Ackerly and 
Mr. Schultz. Miss Steiner announces that during the season 
she will conduct Wagner, Liszt, Meyerbeer, &c., also popu- | 
lar music of to-day. Don’t try it, Miss Steiner; it won't 
mix. Oil and water are nothing beside it. You are clever, | 
but give it to us straight. EMILiz£ FRANCES BAver. 


Inez Greneili in Philadelphia.—Miss Inez Grenelli 
sang with the New York Philharmonic Club in Philadelphia 
on February 25, and achieved a distinct success. The fol- 
lowing is clipped from the Philadelphia ress of Feb- | 
ruary 26: 

Miss Grenelli, whose training has been of the best, sang with ex- 
cellent method. She has a clear, round soprano voice, equal to oper- 
atic arias in the way of brilliancy, while ballad music was most 
sympathetically handled. She sang a Donizetti aria, Grieg’s Sol- 
veig’s Song and Mascagni’s He Loves Me, He Loves Me Not, this | 
last in dainty and expressive manner, and for an encore Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye in true song style, delighting all present. 


Apollo Club Concert. 
HE palm trees which formed the stage setting 
for the Apollo concert at the Madison Square Garden 
Hall last Tuesday night shivered and shook, and two of 


| them actually fell with the storm of applause when the club 


finished singing the new composition, Silence and the Sea, 
written for the club by their conductor, Mr. Wm. R. Chap- 
man. The baritone solo was sung with great artistic finish 
by Mr. Heinrich Meyn. Some there were who said: ‘‘ Mr. 
Chapman was a modern Orpheus, who made even the trees 
dance to the music of his song.” Certainly it scored a great 
success. The entire concert proved one of the best they 
have given. 

The numbers were well sung and were pleasing selec- 
tions. The most pretentious was the Chorus of Spirits and 
Hours, by Dudley Buck. The solos were sung by Mr. 
John M. Fulton, of Grace Church, whose voice, of pure 
tenor quality, is always enjoyable. Mr. Gwilym Miles made 
the hit of the evening when he sang Mr. Chapman's latest 
song, This Would I Do, accompanied by the composer. 
This song, not yet out of the publisher's hands, has been a 
most popular hit, meeting with enthusiastic encores wher- 
ever heard. The words of the song are by Mrs. Runcie, a 
most charming writer of dainty verse, admirably suited to 
the musical setting which Mr. Chapman has given them, 
and the song will be sung by everybody, as it is easy, yet 
very effective. 

Mr. Gwilym Miles takes a front place among the bari- 
tones of the day. He has a voice of great breadth and 
power, full of color and soul, and is a great favorite. The 
assisting artists were Miss Edith M Youmans and Mr. 
Hubert Arnold. Miss Youmans has a pleasing soprano 
voice of good quality. She sings easily, with but little 
effort, is graceful and pretty in her stage presence, a most 
conscientious worker under the superior teacher, James 
Sauvage. She has a future before her on the concert stage. 
Mr. Hubert Arnold is always successful. His playing is 
marked by the characteristics of the true artist. The sus- 
taining of the high tones was particularly true in the selec- 
tions which he rendered, and he was warmly encored after 
each appearance 

Mr. Townsend H. Fellows, a member of the club, sang 
two solos with much artistic style and finish. His voice is 
a high baritone and he sings easily and well. The club work 
was marked throughout by its precision and shading, two 
of Mr. Chapman’s strong points in all his chorus work 
The piano effects were beautiful and the forte passages 
seemed like a chorus of a hundred instead of forty singers. 
Mr. Chapman at times appears to play with these voices as 
a master does with his organ, pulling out a stop here, push- 
ing one in there, and wonderfully prompt and exact is the 
response, the attack, the diminuendo and crescendo which 
he gets from this club. 

The program was as follows 
Love and Wine re sae Mendelssohn 

Apollo Club 
Romance and finale (D minor concerto).... 
Mr. Hubert Arnold 


Wieniawski 

Silence and the Sea - ‘ Chapman 

Solo by Mr. Meyn 

Ave Maria.. Nessler 

Apollo Club 
; .. Thomas 


Blackstock 


A Withered Rose 
My Queen. : peseesoene 
Mr. Townsend H. Fellows 
La Farfella (waltz song)...... or , ....E. Gelli 
Miss Youmans 
Chorus of Spirits and Hours (from Shelley's Prometheus 
Unbound). use iastedecyens pebsceuen D. Buck 
Tenor solo by Mr. Fulton 
Apollo Club 
The Yeoman's Wedding Song............... 
Apollo Club 


.. Poniatowski 

Song, This Would I Do secees .Chapman 

Solo, Mr. Miles. 

Andante and scherzo seme peasen . Van Goens 
Mr. Arnold 

In Vocal Combat ' canon ..D. Buck 
Apollo Ciub 

Autumn...... pee aes ; iomeswwse -o+-- Weil 


Spring....... ‘ 
Miss Youmans 


The Soldiers Chorus (from Faust) .Gounod 
Apollo Club 


Another d’Arona Pupil’s Suecess.—Miss Marie Gaul, 
pupil of Mme. Florenza d’Arona, has achieved great suc- 
cess in Baltimore, where she was engaged for a concert 
given by the Arundel Club of that city. The press was 
unanimous in its praises of her efforts. Miss Gaul, to- 
gether with her brother, Fritz Gaul, the well-known vio- 
linist, and her sister, the pianist, gave a concert on the 
25th ult., also in Baltimore, and much interest was dis- 
played in their joint efforts, it being the first time they 
ever appeared together in public. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER | 

226 Wabash Avenue, February 27, 1897 ‘ 
S the ‘‘ jettatore”’ preventing the Chicago public 

from attending the Auditorium? Are the people frigh 
ened of the ‘‘evil eye ?” It would seem so, judging from 
the attendances. Tuesday $2,000 was the amount in the 
house; the de Reszké brothers received $2,300. What was 


left for the rest of the company Wednesday the 








looked better peopled than the hall itself. Unkind people 
are wont to remark that they will not be ‘‘ bluffed;” that 
Milward Adams, Grau & Co. have been deliberately mis- 
stating facts, and holding out names of the big prime donne 


(knowing they were not coming to Chicago) as induce- 





ments for season ticket buyers. What is the result Out 
of Forty boxes szx have been sold for the season The Chi- 
cago public is not ible any longer; the people will not 





be fooled 

Tue Musicat Courter has stated all along that Melba 
would not come, that Nordica would not sing, and Tus 
Musicat Courter has proved correct. Never was there a 


more colossal failure, never more disastrous speculation 





Four weeks’ opera was announced with Melba, Nordica 








Eames, Lehmann and Calvé, and only the last named is here 
or likely to be here Neither Melba or Eames can possibly 
come; Nordica will not Lehmann is not allowed. The 
opera season Is a CisgTace by reason of false promises and 
faked schemes 

The daily press, alw most bera yirited toward 
our visiting artists and co es » tell the trutl 
and proclaim the ‘ bluff" to which Chicago public has 
been exposed. If t ement ightforwardly 
said ‘*‘ No stars, but rive you a good all round cast 
well produced opera, and charge not $3.50, but $2.50, from 





that down to §]1 litorium would ‘have been filled 























nightly. The opera company, deprived of its stars, is a 
good enough company, and would have attracted i 
attention if the authorities had published the truth. 

Calvé is the y one of the three p a donnas advertis« 4 
pear here d g the prese era season that is appearing. Melba 
is on the other side of the ana the anagemer ays she w 
doubtless with 1 ng the last two weeks I al es was 
to have sung Thur ght t says she does feel we g 
to do so.— Daily Ne Tuesday, February 

Ithough she has been advert to appear here ring the present 
season of grand opera, Emma Eames is not ming So said Milwar 
Adams, manager of the Audit estesda and the fact was 
wellknown two weeks ag to the people of New York, where 
Madame Eames is dangerously ill, the result of a surgical oper 
Melba is in Euroy 1 Nordica wise nnected w € 
p Muct ) r t | Ch re people w ve p 
chased tickets for the grand opera seas« with the understanding 
that Eames, Melba 4 sing The p users fee 
that they are being as much as c had paid their 

a course d fth Aver el and been forced 
e bleak scenic fringe of Brookly ghts ar ter 
themselves with a cheese sandwict Manager Adams says he w 
refund the money paid by dissatisfied holders of season tickets 
Daily News, February 24 
Last night Les Huguenots, with Jean and Ex d de Reszk¢ 





the cast, drew scarcely a handful of people Auditorium has 
never been so empty at a rendition of grand opera and The Hugue- 
nots, which is unendurable under the liveliest circumstances, became 





a dripping wet blanket of soggy propensities before the second act 
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opened up to show the utter weakness of the company.—Dazly News, 


February 24 
xs *# & # 


A new departure has been made by Mr. John Norris, of 
Mason & Hamlin fame. He is instituting Saturday night 


concerts, at which some of our most capable artists will be 


heard. This is one of the best of local enterprises and de- 
serves every encouragement. Last Saturday Miss Mary 
Wood Chase, the very clever pianist, of whom I have before 
spoken, and Miss Helen Buckley, were the chief attrac 
tions. Norris Hall was beautifully decorated, and every- 
thing done to give an enjoyable entertainment, which was 
thoroughly appreciated by the large audience. Mr. Norris 
is of the progressive kind and carries through to success all 
he undertakes. He is certainly giving a good chance to the 
home musician 
* 2+ & & 

It is said there is a lull in the proceedings against Miss 

Millar for breach of contract. No such thing. The case 


is going to the finish 


*#e#e# 
leresa Carrefio, the great and only, comes to Chicago 
once more Thursday next, playing a ‘‘ request program 





This will include Schumann's Etudes Sym 


1] phoniques and 
Brahms G minor rhapsody Central Music Hall should be 


packed when this glorious artist-pianist-composer play 


such a composition as the Schumann 


i 
* 2 & 


I heard Madame Carrefio’s new string quartet played 


vately by the Spiering Quartet recently It is a beaut 

work, difficult but melodious all through. The second 
movement especially isa gem. I hope to hear it publicly 
indeed there is a rumor that it is to be en here at a 








1amber concert 





At the last of the Sunday night concerts which are be 





coming so popular under the direction of Messrs. Bre 























Weld, Mrs riet Dement Packard isliy Ca eda of . 
honors, her singing being espe ally brilliant Mrs. Packa 
Ss a remarkably fine soprano, who w each the highest 
limits if her present perio S any ndication M 
Leo Stern, an established favorite, of course had enormous 
i * *& # 
Bror « Huberman, the fourtee yea : M 
only to be compared to grea tists, gave ecital 7 
day He was not gy short of velo and tl eCopt 
went wv lover hit His pla g of the Br 
sta nped him a positive ge i tone power, t« i 
singing qualit Where have we eard greate 
ip? It is difficult to believe that the player was 
eare i that he is t yet fo 
at Society was a factor in chile t 
be feared ir so that it was advisable to add a 
month or two. Be this as it may, his performance is one to 
be remembered ther performances are forgotte 
His program was chosen we n view of its variety, includ 
air and the Gounod-Wieniawski Faust fantaisi« 
Young Huberma javed four « € ds great was 
s success that it was ce a to e anot i oO 
him next Saturda 
The no solect naking the emainder ol pro 
gram were ot : eecullar qualiit ) i as interpretatio 
went; the pianist was unknown to Chicago audiences, an 
will no doubt ret to New York Her name is Katherine 


Why could not one of our local pianists fil 


zx 


out the program 








r s& 
The Mendelssohn Club vave the second concert of the 
season Tuesday, with Miss Alice Verlet, always interesting 
and Mr, Leo Stern as soloists. For some unexplainable 


reason notification of the event was forwarded to New York 
ana did not reach me until the morning after the concert 
** * 


Hans von Schiller, really a f artist, whom Chicagi 








delights to honor, was heard in Handel Hall Tu 
Why he is not heard with the orchestra is one of those 
surprising things ‘‘no fellow can understand.’ At his 
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concert he gave evidence in plenty of his fine musician- 
ship, splendid technic, perfection of detail and intellect- 
uality, which are too rare. And he has magnificent power, 
his interpretation of all music being most artistic and 
finished, whether it be Saint-Saéns, Liszt, Beethoven or 


Schumann, so widely different in character, yet all were 


played with so much comprehension as made the recital 
one of the most interesting given this season 


*s *# * 


ring Quartet gave the third of the Kenil 








worth series of chamber concerts February 19. The pro- 





gram incl d Mendelssohn's trio in D minor 





quartet in C major, and Mr. Spiering played Vieux 


Fantaisie Appassionata. 








In the Turner Hall Adolph Brune, a pupil of 
Emil Liebling, will be soloist. At the Steinway Hall Sun- 
day night concert Miss Maude Jennings, who also obtained 
her musical education with Mr. Liebling, is to be the pianist 
Darlington de Coster, a newcomer from Philadelphia, an 
organist and composer, and of considerable merit I am told 





Re 


gave a concert last Saturday evening, being assisted by 


Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, Mrs. Anna Rommeis Thacker 





ind several othe of our local n siclan Steinway Hall 
was well filled wit in appreciative audience The pro 
gram wa n vy of M de Coster’s own compositions 
ncludit i quartet and quintet 

The ate Musical ¢ gave a general concert on 
Monday The feature of the afternoon, after the Saint- 


oaens quartet, | ayed by Mrs Lapham Mr. Krauss, Mr 


Stock and Mr. Unger, was the playing of Miss Maude Jen- 














nings. She gave a re musicianly rpretation ot 
Rameau's gavot and variatior her performances elicit 
ing much applause and a persistent encore 
tan i 
Miss Mar Thompson, a young soprano, attempted 
music far beyond her present capabilities. This young 
ady has a be oice of good qua \ wut she is illa 
- 7 tte ne three s h diffc ta is Po rq 
) Lakm<¢ LD) eS ( t P om Migt 
Ambroise Thomas), and Plus Grand Dar son Obscuriteé 
rom La Reine de Saba Had she sung something less an 
yItlo ane \ unguavge there would have been 
hee ea \s it is, nothing wuld be felt but 
eg ett it al y ui VE Oo sens¢ ec « i 
ends insiste on an enco o wl Miss Thompson 
ot Here is the program it 
I 4 Sa Saéns 
Mrs. I Mr. } Mr. Stock, g 
| S La ‘ 
N Massene 
Si Mes ve Avaient \ R. H 
G Ww ‘ Philiy } Au 
I ak Délibe 
Connais tu le Pays, fr Mignor Ambroise Thomas 
r 8 (Ta da s 8 ‘) r i ~~ 1 \y n ] 
fiss Maria I 
Fa " \ a Vieuxte I 
\ Maria Bach-Gounod 
« rgan and ar 
Miss Thomson, Miss Rexford, Miss Haines 
Miss Helen Buckley gave a delightful song recital at Mr 
Frank T. Baird's studio on Thursday Ihe many pupils 
were all charmed to hear the singer who had studied with 
Mr. Baird so many years 
The Sherwood Club holds its next regular meeting at 
Mr. Shaw’s studio Tuesday, March 2, at 8 o'clock 
Mme. Anna Weiss received the follow notice lately 
po ne play ny 
The t given at e W en's ( ast ever g wa 
s s ess an iced y those wh were f tunate 
t I se " e bes e zg € h r a a 
Weiss, the wide known pianist, | on he a f 
st wit narked t aler ria lran f Aru 
ary 7 
Mme. Anna Weiss ha ate en fa t know S pianist 
1 Chicago and surr ng wns, and € serves to be s bet 
te kn« wt rhe r T Ss we fanta t I npt { Ss : I 
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P | 
and polonaise, A flat, op. 53, Chopin; a group of new Italian compo- 


sitions and the Liszt arrangement of Rigoletto. Her playing is 
vigorous, quite brilliant and thoroughly enjoyable. The second 
group was entirely new, one of the numbers being played from 
manuscript. The serenata by Floridia was a dainty, melodious lit- 
tle thing which pleased greatly, the other two, valse in D flat, by 
Palumbo, and Ricordo di Siciiy, by Patricolo, being of very difficult 
character and likewise interesting.—Feorta Transcript (Sunday), 


February 21, 1897. eae: 
Mme. Anna Weiss, the pianist, plays superbly, her execution be- 
ing little short of marvelous.—Peorta Herald, February 21, 1897. 

Mme. Anna Weiss assists Mr. Clement Shaw at his recital 
March 4. 

Miss Leonora Turner gives a recital at Kimball Hall, 
Wednesday next. This young soprano is a pupil of that 
conscientious teacher Mme. Nellie de Norville, of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory. 

The faculty of the Metropolitan Conservatory gave its 
sixty-seventh Historical Lecture Recital Tuesday last. 

The Chicago Piano College gave the regular weekly con- 
cert to-day. 

Nellie Bangs Skelton gives a concert at the West End 
Woman's Club. 

At the weekly musicale given by the Chicago Musical 
College in Handel Hall this afternoon several pupils of Mr. 
Walter R. Kniipfer, this year’s addition to the faculty of the 
college, appeared. The pupils reflected great credit upon 
their instructor; their playing was musical, their technic 
excellent, and the performance in all most praiseworthy. 
Three of William Castle’s pupils furnished vocal numbers 
that were thoroughly enjoyable and artistic, and Mr. Will- 
iam Hofman, who is studying with the grand old master, 
Bernhard Listemann, gave a brilliant interpretation of the 
andante and finale from Second Concerto, David. The 
program follows 
Plano, Dallas A Babee sciscsvccsvccecsesecoescorees eek esecews Chopin 
Vocal, Because I Love Thee, Dear. eee . Hawley 
Miss Emma Swasey 
Piano 


Polonaise, C sharp minor. 


Ra PE ccwunetinscdsnaders kr Reedebdekendbuchiveesaobanre Raff 
Miss Belle Root 
Violin, andante and_finale from Second Concerto.... ...David | 
Mr. William Hofman 
Piano, valse A fiat bidsceligheskeruewedeatntes 04 nee seen 


Miss Florence Baldwin 
..Gounod 


Miss Agnes Rapp. 
(Violin obligato, Mr. Hofman) 


..«.Chopin 


diwinits .. Nicode 





Miss Mary Hallowed 


OF Ge cn ccdntdsxe pasaas .. Gounod 
Miss Omo S. Yaggy 
Piatr variations, Op. 12.......cccccees Ceeeee coccoes ..-Chopin 
At 4 o'clock a very interesting lecture on the Reforms of 
Wagner was read by Mrs. O. L. Fox, in place of Clare 
Osborne Reed, who was prevented from appearing by 
illness. Some good illustrations were furnished by Emilie 
Brandt, soprano; Marquita Corwin, mezzo soprano, and 
Clementine Boetter, contralto. Next Saturday members of 
the college faculty will give a concert, which will be followed 
by a Conversational Program on the Songs of Schubert and 
Mendelssohn, by Mrs. Fox. FLORENCE FRENCH. 


A Sinsheimer Musicale.—Mr. Bernard Sinsheimer gave 
his second musicale this season on Friday evening last, 
February 26, at his studio, 169 East Seventieth street. 
Several musical novelties were performed, giving added in- 
terest to an already delightful and artistic occasion. 

Amy Fay’s Piano Conversation. — At the Moravian 
Seminary and College for Women, Bethlehem, Pa., on | 
Thursday, February 25, Miss Amy Fay gave one of her 
interesting piano conversations ; at the same institution 
on Monday last, March 1, by the Misses Kieckhoefer’s 
(violin, ‘cello and piano), assisted by Mrs. John Leibert, 


soprano, 


{ 





NEW YORK, March 1, 1897 


OW use Good’s sassy-parilla—so says ye 
ancient almanack, for has not sprig cub? The 
beautifool sprig, with its mustard plasters, cough medicine, 
and the merry Harlem can-eating goatlet, is nigh upon us, 
and it behooveth the wise man to cast about for a place to 
‘‘hock” his heavy winter overcoat. Doth not James 


Russell Lowell say 
But these are jes’ Spring’s pickets; sure ez sin, 
The rebble frosts’ll try to drive ’em in; 
For half our May's so awfully like mayn'’t, 
’T would rile a Shaker or an evrige Saint ; 
Though I own up I like our back’ard springs 
That kind o’ haggle with their greens an’ things, 
An’ when you 'most give up 'ithout more words 
Toss the fields full 0’ blossoms, leaves an’ birds: 
Thet’s Northern natur’, slow an’ apt to doubt, 
But when it does git stirred, there’s no gin-out! 

The standard set by the Organists’ Guild at their first 
service at St. Bartholomew's will hardly be attained any- 
where else; so the fact is stated, not to criticize the St 
George’s service, but as a self-evident proposition, easily 
demonstrated. The united choirs of St. Thomas’ and St. 
George’s, numbering some seventy-five singers, rendered 
the service a very dignified and impressive occasion. 

Rheinberger’s somewhat dry allegro, from the sonata 
op. 11, played by Victor Baier, opened the service. The 
well-known anthem, The Radiant Morn, by Woodward (an 
English divine), was finely sung, notwithstanding one still 
small voice, which piped in a moment too soon after the 
hold on the rest, at the end. Then followed the “ declara- 
tion of religious principles” of the Guild, from which I cull 


this 


llowship of life between 





We believe that unity of purpose and 
ministers and choirs should be everywhere established and main- 
tained. 

We believe that at all times and in all places it is meet, right and 
f Chris- 





the advancement 





our bounden duty to work and to pray 
tian worship in the holy gifts of strength and nobleness ; 
that the Church may be purged of her blemishes, that the minds of 


men may be instructed, that the honor of God's house may 








guarded in our time and in time to come 

Wherefore we do give ourselves with reverence and humility to 
these endeavors, offering up our works and our persons inthe name 
of Him without Whom nothing is strong, nothing in holy Amen 

Barnby’s florid, operatic anthem, King All Glorious, was 
next sung, the tenor solo by Mr. W. Theodore van Yorx, in 
which he sang an A which was truly inspiring, with such 
intensity and breadth. Mr. Meyn sang the baritone solo, 
and Dr. George W. Warren conducted the whole. In the 
offertory, Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise, Mr. van Yorx 
again distinguished himself as soloist. Mr. Eddy played 
the closing movement of the Guilmant sonata (dedicated 
to him), the echo in the church interfering somewhat with 
its clearness, but in masterly style. Others who participated 
in the musical service were the organist of the church, 
William S. Chester, and Mr. Charles H. Morse. 

The roster of the guild has on it three women, Kate Chit- 
tenden, Fanny M. Spencer and Mrs. Charlotte Wells 
Saenger. The animal kingdom is represented by a Buck, 
Bass-ford, Fairlamb, Swan and Woodcock. There is a 
Brewer, Cross, Fisher, two Gales, three Halls (all Walters), 
Locke, two Millers, a Paine, two Smiths, three Warrens, a 


Wild, Wood, Wright, a Ha(n)chett and a Thunder. All of of the Brick Bhurch choir, Rochester, 
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which suggests all sorts of word play, puns and manufac- 
tured ‘‘impromptu” funny-isms. 

A crowded house listened to the last Chickering matinée, 
in which Heinrich Meyn, baritone; Dora Valesca Becker, 
violin; Flavie Van den Hende, ‘cello; Mabel Phipps, 
piano (New York Ladies’ Trio); Henry K. Hadley, accom- 
panist, and Arthur Voorhis, piano, appeared 

Mr. Arthur Voorhis was the pianistic star of the after- 
noon, playing the well-worn Kammenoi-Ostrow, No. 22, 
Rubinstein, and Chopin scherzo, op. 20, for his opening 
pieces. Later he contributed 

Schubert-Liszt 
Martucci 
Moszkowski 
Voorhis 


Du Bist die Ruh ssneet cno-enéedaers 
Capriccio-gavot 
Tarantelle.... 
| Moment Musicale... iéeseceewset setae 
Mr. Voorhis was a Hoffman pupil; later in Leipsic for 
several years. He plays with all the grace and elegance 
such a special schooling could give. Henry K. Hadley’s 
Egyptian War Song has much character. Mr. Meyn should 
give Adams’ Adieu. Marie, a rest—the poor girl has earned 
it. Likewise a long suffering public can manage to exist 
without Victor Harris’ Madrigal. Has not Harris written I 
Know Not, The Fountains and 'steen other singable songs? 
The trio played the scherzo from the Godard work es- 
pecially well. Miss Phipps deserves commendation for her 
excellent piano playing. I missed Mrs. Ida Letson Morgan, 
who invariably plays all Chickering Hall accompaniments. 
Clarence Eddy’s organ recital at the South Church a 
week ago was attended by a throng of people, the profes- 
sional element predominating I caught a glimpse of 
Lucien Chaffin, Frank G. Dossert, Walter J. Hall, Samuel 
A. Baldwin, Charles H. Morse, Homer N. Bartlett, Sum- 
ner Salter, Frank Taft, Dr. S. N. Penfield, Charles Hein- 
roth, William C. Carl, Sandford Latham Norcott, William 
Otis Brewster, G. Waring Stebbins, Gerrit Smith, F. W 





Riesberg, John H. Brewer, Kate Chittenden, and any 
number of other-more or less famous organ players 


The German, English, Italian and French school were all 


represented, as will be seen in the following program 

Prelude and fugue in A minor J. S. Bach 

Fantasie, op. 101 (new Saint-Saéns 

Sonata in C minor, No. 5 G mant 
Dedicated Cla I 

Ss t cy M. Ex Boss 

Ina € 
Tocatta (new I po Cay 
Dd e theme varie N Rouss ea 
Writt ex and de ate Cla Edd 

Pastorale I " E. H. Le are 

Andante in D (new Hollins 

The Question new WW tenholme 

The Answer 

Allegro, op. 81 (new G ant 
Dedicated to Dr. Gerrit Sn 


Here, surely, was variety enough! Of the works played 


the sonata by Guilmant struck me as most spontaneous 
and interesting. The notes ‘‘ E-D” constantly recur in the 
opening theme, suggesting ‘‘ Eddy,” and in the fugue 
Guilmant interweaves ‘‘C-E” and ‘* A-G,” the initials of 
himself and Mr. Eddy. The Capocci tocatta is a trans- 
parent, brilliant piece, and the two blind Englishmen 

Hollins and Wolstenholme—have given us genuinely grace- 
ful music, entirely bright and happy natured. The allegro 


- rcehest? nd in this torm un- 


at the close is for organ and orchestra, at 


doubtedly more interesting than as a solo 





Surely the Bach number was a fine piece of work; pedal- 
ing, registration and manual technic were all on a high 
plane, and America's foremost organist here shone to mag- 
nificent advantage 

Mr. William R. Williams, tenor, mentioned below in 
‘*Choir Notes, is a busy and inferentially a successful 





man, what with his various interests Brooklyn, Newark 


He sings in Lafayette Presbyterian 





and this city 
Church in Brooklyn, has a fine studio in Newark (631-633 
3road street), and one here (10 East Seventeenth street), 
being at the last on Tuesdays and Fridays. One of his 
most successful pupils is Miss Jennie M. Clerihew, soprano 
N. Y. This lady 
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comes here on May 1 to pursue a year’s vocal study with 
Mr. Williams; her position is undoubtedly the most promi- 
nent in that city. Evan Williams is a nephew of the Will- 
iam R. Williams of whom I write. Mr. George S. Lenox, 
the new tenor of R. Huntington Woodman’s choir, is a 
pupil of Mr. Williams. 

Appended are two press clippings 

The tenor, Mr. Williams, possesses a beautiful voice, of a quality of 
sweetness and delicacy that is rare. He greatly pleased his listeners, 
and in The Pilgrim admirably displayed his manner of vocalization 
He is from Dr. Cuyler’s church choir, of Brooklyn.—AXahway Demo- 
crat 

Mr. Williams’ tenor solo, Fear Ye Not, O Israel, drew forth from 
the audience long and continued applause. Mr. Williams has a voice 
of unusual power and quality. Time forbids to mention several other 
creditable performances, but a word of praise must be given to Mr 
Williams for his Italian pronunciation.— Utica Herald 

Miss Emma Thursby has a pet bird, a member of the 
raven family, appropriately and musically cal 
‘minah,” from India, Its mimic powers are great; it 
laughs like a human being, talks like a child, calls Miss 


Thursby ‘‘ mamma,” and imitates the twanging of a banjo 
string to the syllables ‘‘cronk-y.” Recently two physicians 
were peering in its cage, whereupon the preternaturally in- 
telligent and discriminating bird lustily called ‘ quack 


quack, quack.” Whenin the country it has entire freedom 
running races with the children and laughing as gleefully 





ial friend great 


as they. Miss Thursby finds her feat! 
company. Her beautiful vocal studio, 605 Carnegie Hall, 
is well worth a visit; at home Mone 


10 to 12 


7 
1 
lays and Wednesdays, 





Fannie Hirsch, soprano, is too well known to need any 
commendation from me, but here follows a letter recently 
sent her 

I want to write and tell you how very much I enjoyed your 
exquisitely refined singing at Miss Sutro’s last Friday, par 
ticularly in that beautiful song, For You and But For You 
I always thought you had a 11 voice but notwith- 











standing all the fine music I have heard at the grand ope Ta 
this winter, concerts and musicales, I have not been thrilled 
as I was by your ) voice It isa most beauti 
ful and and artisti: n—the voice and the song, 
the combination was an inspiration indeed. The song is so 


musicianly and you 


justice For You, For 
You, is singi just poi 





lifted my I th yo 
could have seen the es of yt 
+} proval as you sang. It 


and the nodding of ap 
) 






more in public; suck 





as th not eno Make anot 
ame to ‘hid your ght inder a bushel! 
a rare gift in your voice Hor ing Sa may have the 


nt 
ri 


zl 
hy 








soon of earing you again 





will visit me, with love and hop 





and name a date 


ing you are well, I remair 


H EL WINTHRO!E 








a , and the grand aria from 
io, Abraham, is y y 
> inaries, and sin ir ors 
¢ elves ata for an artistic 
thems when plat ning winter entertainme: hail wit} 
delight a fresh motive or a new idea that can be utilized 








As the director of the musical department of the De Mille 
School for Girls, at Pon pton N. J., Miss Eva Vesceli felt 
the demand f« ome W kK Of a irtis nature, a as 
originated one w f e t s A Greek Festival, in which 
the muses, the seasons, the graces and some of the goddesses 
of Greek mythology, impersonated by young ladies, appear 
in a series of picture vith 1 and rec ions The en 
tertainment has been given successfully a number of times 
by young ladies under the direction of the author, and 
promises to take the place of the well-worn kermesse, 


which has had its popular run through many cities. In 
addition to being an able musician Miss Vescelius is a 
woman of high culture, and her entertainment is an artis- 
tic whole involving singing, dancing, grouping, principles 

Delsarte, classic posing and recitation. It aims at the 
beauty of expression in every form, and leaves an impress 
of lasting value on those taking part; furthermore, it has 
an advantage in that it can be produced with small 
expenditure. The whole work is infused with poetry and 
artistic feeling, and any club undertaking its presentation 
at once becomes a benefactor to its community by setting 
up ideas of artistic beauty. A companion work, which the 
author has in preparation, is entitled Roman Life 

Miss Ella A. Wheeler recently sang before the Schumann 





Club; of Brooklyn also, ata private reception in that city. A 
Syracuse journal thus speaks of her recent appearance 
there in a drawing room recital 

Miss Wheeler's songs were ren 1 exquisitely Miss W AS 
recently returned from abroad, where for the last tw years she has 
been perfecting herself in v al mus In the nu ers she sang, the 
streng ly ty of he es we ts of superior 
t 4 mn 

Miss Wheeler comes highly recommended, having had 





experience as a concert and church singer and teacher of 
the voice. She a pupil of Sbriglia, of Paris, whose in 
dorsement she ibe and is thoroughly e« lipped for the 


Miss Wheeler's studio-residence 


ity-fourth street, where with the other 


profession she has chosen. 





is at 
members of the household, Miss Bertha Bucklin (violin) 


Miss Lillian Littlehales (alto), and Mrs. Blanc 





(piano), the Euterpe Trio, a delightful mu 
prevails 


Miss Emma K. Denison gave a song recital on Friday 














evening last, February 26, at her studio, 98 Fift ivenue 
The rooms are yacious, ant vere filled to erflowing 
with a musical and enthusiastic audience Miss Denison 
has a pure soprano voice ot wide range and sympathet 
quality It is always used artist a , and ows muc i 
ditiona oadness since | ecent study Londor I 
Pa » 

The program in ded songs in I Fre ind Ger 

in | Franz, Villiers Stanfo " ade, Sibyl Pa 
S¢ Volk n and Victor Harris 

After the singing of A Bower of Rose from The Ve 
Prophet, by Villiers Stanford, Miss Denisot vonded toa 
most € tv encore b iv g Cows S Swallows i 
atwls t fitting that bright new g song 


As assistants Miss Denison had the well-known 
Mrs. J. H. McKinley, piano; M ]. H. McKinley, tenor 

















Mr. Lewis Williams, baritone Mr. Aldis J. Gery, aut 
harp, and Miss Florence Wier Gibson, accompanist 

Miss Sara Layton Walker, forme Clevelar and 
who sang so superbly at Francis I matinée 
1as been extremely bus Last Satu e sang at Mr 
Frederick Thompson's, on Madison avenue; also at Mrs 
Spencer T. Driggs She will sing in the Franc I er 
Powers Lenten musical with the Trio Club at Mr Dim 
mock’s, 10th; in Pittsburg (Verd Re iem 12th; in the 
Indianapolis May Festival, with the St Louis Musical 
society soo im ilso in Toledo, Ohio ne ing at Mrs 
Creorgt B S ‘ ence recently ind is aga yaged If 
the 3d 

he complimentary concert of t Ne York Germar 
Conservato of Mus n 4 y Ha vas atte \ 
a lara and eT th Sicdd> 4 a ence wl UO st sa om de! 
and classical standard works, performed | some twent 
five young women and men. M (once of 
Buffalo) recited Ella Wheeler W Juad < 
Mr. F. Reglin played Liszt's Tarant Stant 
the Second Rhapsodie, Miss Mamie sche 





Miss Angele Gaudefroy the Wieniawski second violin con- 
certo, Miss Helen Ludington sang analtosolo from Martha, 
and there were a dozen other numbers, among them the 
Polonaise, A major (for sixteen hands), by Chopin, played 
by Misses Estelle Broda, Lottie Broking, Lillie Doscher, 
Lillian Fayles, Ce 
E. P. Van Altena 

} 


Mr. L. G. Parma has a very busy and 


Moller, Je nnie Schneider May Tisch, 


successful school, 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York and 
empowered by law to confer diplomas and degrees to gradu 
ates of this conservatory 

The fifth of the series of Beethoven Readings by Henry 


G. Hanchett in Chickering Hall was devoted to Counter- 


point, with the sonata op. 10, No. 3, as an exampk There 
were quite a number of serious minded students present, 
and I found the hour a most interesting or 


The course is not offered primarily as a series of piano 





recitals, although it will be such toa limited extent, nor is 
it intended to be a study in the characteristics that differ- 
entiate Beethoven from other great c omposers. It is rather 
an attempt to display the artistic side of musical composi- 
tion—the methods by which a trained musician works with 
elementary musical material to bring it to a form of endur 
ng arti beauty With tl object in view, the sonata 
form is selected because of its comprehensiveness and in 
rinsic value; and Beethoven is chosen, not alone on ac- 
ount of his ymmanding position as a composer, but also 
because of the wide dissemination of his works, making it 


the members of the class to bring 


omparatively easy 





the notes of the examples tothe readi1 and to appreciate 
the points made on account of the familiarity of the illus- 
tration 

Dr. Hanchett played the entire sonata without notes. 
Mrs. Stuart Close will participate as pianist later. Devel- 


opment, Unity, Punctuation, Form, and Significance are the 


titles of the five remaining lecture recitals, at 11 o'clock, 


luesdays, ng Ha 

A pleasant affair was the reception and musicale given at 
Mrs. Mae Stuart Scholefield’s last Saturday Che following 
artists partic pated M Kate Pe y Do gias, soprano; 
Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer ontralto; Miss Minnie Harris; 
Mr. J. Stanford Brown, baritone; the ostess herself (con- 
tralt and last and most important of all, because no one 
ould have sung a e witl t her artist ollaboration, 
Mrs. Flore eB gna lo i panist 

The conference and n cale for the benefit of the New 
York Home for Cor 1 cents and the Sunday Kindergar- 
te at tne ence of Mrs H. Nichols on 


as a successful 





part an nont Livingston 
Best, pianist ; Miss Alice Blake, accompanist ; Mr. Michael 





r, violinist, and Mr Phe a I i (;reene, tenor, 
ate of ft Inte i i (Opera ( pany and the 
patronesses were Mr George ]. Ge Mrs. J. Muhlen- 
berg Bailey, Mrs. Jordan | Mott, M G. J. Schermer- 
horn, Mrs. Daniel Butterfield, M Bradford Rhodes, Mrs 


Clermont L. Best, Mrs. Charles F. MacLean, Mrs 
Desmond 
i } I M J J irratt Blod 
gett, Mrs. Charles Carroll, Mrs. James McNamee and Miss 


Dunlap 


LD. Grant, Hon. Chauncey M 
Brockholst Morgan, Cortlandt Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer, Rev. C. W. de Lyon Nichols, Hon. Wm. C 
Bradford Rhode Re Dr. W. S. Rains- 
ford, Lispenard Stewart, John Vinton Dahlgren, James De 
W. Cutting, William Jay Schieffelin, Effingham H. Nich- 





ASS, Rave 1 vocal re- 





Suggestions for 


HOME MUSIC STUDY. | 


Send ten cents fora copy of the 
Echoes from the Critical Classes 


of Albert Ross Parsons, F.A.C.M. 


Each leaflet includes a program for the artistic 
study of one composition for the piano and 
provides a lesson from one of the leaders of 
modern thought % w% 2% 8 8 
THE SYNTHETIC GUILD, 
128 East 16th St., New York City. 


The Synthetic Method for the Pianoforte. 


{ By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, F. A. C. M 
' Arranged and Developed by KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS FOR TEACHERS. 


Many teachers, after applying this course in their own 
work, have come to New York and completed in 
a few weeks the course for 2 Teacher’s Certificate. 


(MISS) KATE S.CHITTENDEN, 





Metropolitan College of Music, 


19-21 East 14th Street, New York City. 


Ansvat BOSTON FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA. 


TOUR 
MR. EMIL MOLLENHAUER, cages 
ng *RIL and MAY, 189 
ongag Pir dates x MI X PEOTIY 
t t the United States and Car 


th vughou } ) i Stat a 
Special engagement of ; MME. | M MA 


i. re 








and the following array of art 
Mme. Lillian Blauvelt Mrs. Katharine 
Miss Rose Stewart Bloodgood 
SopRANI / Mrs. Francis Dunton Wood CONTRALTI4 Miss Jennie 
_ an " Mae Spence 
Mme. Ella Russell 
, . ( Mr. Barron Berthald . . \ Sig 
TENORI i Mr. |. H. MeKinl SARI ‘ls My 
Mr. Martin ae Sevens 


PIANISTS } Siig Min » Litth 


The combination is fully equipped to meet the requirements of 
the greatest Festivals. Orchestral scores and parts to all choral and 
nstrumental works; newspaper and half-tone cuts, elaborate prin 
ing, et« 

The orchestra alone, or in combination with the artists or any 
1e artists separately, may be engage i by addressing 


GEO. W. STEWART, Manager, 
120 Tremont St., BOSTON 


th 


Mason & Hamlin Piano used 


CARL BERNHARD | 


BASS-BARITONE. 
Oratorio and VOCAL STUDIO, 
-.-- Concert. 4 157 E. 47th St., New York. 


He sings most tastefully, and what is more, knows how to use Ais 
voice as well as ‘hose of his pupils. GEORG HENSCHEL 











For Open Dates 
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and Terms of .. 


H PLUNKET GhGtNG, 


In America after March 20, 1897, 











ADDRESS 


Mr. MORRIS RENO, 


144 West 74th Street, New York. 





ota lie 


anal 





CONCERT PIANIST. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU. OR 
40 WEST 2TH STREF New YorK CITY 
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cital at Berkeley Lyceum a week ago, in which they were 
assisted by the Listemann String Quartet, Lilian Carll- 
smith, contralto ; Edith Howe, soprano, and Signor Mor- 
reale, late of the Tavary Opera Company, pianist and ac- 
companist. Mr. Greene joins the Lillian Russell-Della 
Fox-Jefferson de Angelis combination April 1. 

The Jeanne Franko Trio announces a series of four 
chamber music concerts, beginning Tuesday, March 16, 
continuing fortnightly, in Steinway Hall. They will have 
the assistance of well-known soloists, and will present 
standard classical and modern trios, as well as novelties. 
Miss Jeanne Franko has recovered from her recent illness; 
the other members of the trio are Miss Celia Schiller, 
pianist, and Mr. Hans Arnold, ‘cellist. 

Says the Chicago Evening Post: 

* * * Fortwelve years Angelo de Prosse has been the organist 
and musical director at Sinai Temple, and in all that time he has 
given perfect satisfaction. He has not only delighted the members 
of the congregation with his fine organ playing, but he has raised the 
standard of musical performance in the choir to the highest point. 
* * * Mr. de Prosse came to Chicago in 1879, and soon after be- 
came the director of the musical department of Ferry Hall, Lake 
Forest. While here he did exceilent work, and many of the leading 
society ladies of Chicago received their musical education from him 
* * * While Mr. de Prosse holds an enviable position as a pianist 
and instructor, he is equally well known as an organist and 
composer. 

Mr. de Prosse’s specialties are piano, harmony, sight 
reading and coaching for oratorio, opera and concert work. 
No one can look on the good looking picture which adorns 
his circular without being impressed that here is a man who 
a man of decision, firmness, character. 





knows his business 
His studio is at 13 West Twenty-second street. 

Flavie Van den Hendeand Miss Adele Aus der Ohe col- 
laborate in a parlor concert at Richard Watson Gilder’s 
(editor of the Century) soon. Mr. Gilder is an ardent 
and discriminating music lover, a brother of John Francis 
Gilder, pianist, composer, pupil of Gottschalk, who ran the 
‘Monday Pops.” early this season. 

Mr. Regnar Kiddé, assisted by Mrs. Kiddé (née Zoe de 
Vielli), gave a song recital in Chamber Music Hall last 
Tuesday evening, presenting the following program 
Duet, I Would That My Love.......... vans Mendelssohn 

Mr. and Mrs. Kiddé 
Songs 





Narcisse a | 
Roses d’Octobre Massenet 


Les Oiselets...... 


Menuet d’Exaudet....... 
Ma Fille, Veux tu un Bouquet?... 7 Old French 
Chanson de la Mariee............... 


How Wondrous It Must Be.............. ‘ pid ee 
Wehmuth , nekepsedcerenece Schubert 


Canto d’Amore = aaladed Bungert 

Away! eieepeuman . F : aioe .Zoliner 
Mr. Kidde 

‘reole Cand'jo ‘ 

Creole and} ) 


Lisetto - isvedbeed Manis ‘ a ‘ -Creole Melodies 


Miché Bainjo.... 3 

Mrs. Kiddé 
Florentine Love Song........0ssssee0s seonndiodee Tschaikowsky 
I BAND a dine ccrccvkacvnswevsss ' ...Meyer Helmund 
PN rcnckcadevsdaeekewend codindeupaséenpeens itenieneresiin .. Raft 
Gute Nacht........ Keuacaeaaeneenass jideneennesonsenareee 


Die Clocke was recently announced in big letters at 
Chickering Hall, by which the unintelligent printer meant 
Die Glocke, Romberg’s cantata, words by Schiller, known 
in English as The Bell. These printers! Grand Pupil 
Concert was also conspicuous not long since on the same 
billboard. 

Mr. Spencer T. Driggs and his charming wife gave an- 
other of their enjoyable musicales last Saturday evening, 
those assisting being Miss Sara Layton Walker, contralto; 
Miss Effie Stewart, soprano; Miss Carlotta Desvignes, con- 
tralto; Miss Augusta aod Mr. Adolf Glose, pianists; Mr. 
George W. Fergusson, baritone; Miss Ethel Irene Stewart, 
soprano; Mr. Meller, the male soprano, and Mr. F. W. 
Riesberg, pianist. 

The Listemann String Quartet assisted at Mr. Maurice 
Fromke’s musicale, 543 Fifth avenue, last Saturday after- 
noon; also at Dr. Anderson’s Sunday evening. The quar- 
tet is composed of Paul Listemann, first violin; Ludwig 
Harms, second violin; Walter Voigtlander, viola; Franz 
Listemann, ‘cello. 

Mr. William C. Carl gave a dinner at The Arena, on 
Broadway, to Mr. Clarence Eddy and a few kindred spirits, 


last Thursday evening, preceding the Organist Guild public 
service at St. George’s. Details of this affair will be given 
next week. 

CHOIR NOTES. 

Mr. F. W. Riesberg has been engaged as organist and 
director of the music at Rutgers’ Riverside Presbyterian 
Church, corner Boulevard and Seventy-third street, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Charlotte Wells Saenger, resigned. 

Mr. William R. Williams, tenor of Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, for ten years past, is to be 
the new tenor of St. Paul's, in this city. 

Mr. William J. Sheehan has been the bass soloist at St. 
Matthew’s Protestant Episcopal Church on West Eighty- 
fourth street, and will continue in that capacity until the 
first of May. He sang the great bass aria from Saint Paul 
(Mendelssohn) last Sunday. 

Mr. Carl Bernhard, the basso, who recently came here 
from Chicago, has for two months past sung in the 
Roman Catholic church, St. Agnes, Brooklyn. He isa man 
of experience and will undoubtedly find a position com- 
mensurate with his talents in this city. Of organ recitals 
by men organists there is no end, so when a woman comes 
forward with a series let us hail her with acclaim. Are not 
Augusta Lowell (now in South Africa), then of the P. 
E. Church of the Incarnation, and Mrs. Oscar Saenger (née 
Miss Charlotte Wells) acknowledged organists of pre- 
eminent ability? And so Fanny M. Spencer announces the 
dates for her five organ recitals, March 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, at 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, West End avenue and 
Ninety-first street, with prominent soloists assisting. 

Mr. Vernon Hughes is to be the new tenor at Dr. Cuy- 
ler’s church (Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian, Brooklyn). 
He is a pupil of Mr. James Sauvage. 

Dr. Gerrit Smith states that it is useless for altos and 
tenors to apply for the positions vacated at the South 
Church by Miss Hall and Mr. Clark, as neither position 
will be filled until next autumn, with the probability that 
special soloists will be engaged from time to time for those 
parts for certain occasions only. 

Miss H. Alice Sears, a pupil of Mr. H. W. Greene, of the 
Metropolitan Conservatory, is the new soprano engaged for 
the Flatbush Reformed Church, Brooklyn 

Mr. Frank W. Thomas leaves St. John’s, at Yonkers, 
to become the bass soloist of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, of this city, on Fifty-seventh street. 

Miss Bridewell, oi Pittsburg, is definitely engaged as 
contralto af Dr. Parkhurst’s, succeeding Miss Gertrude 
May Stein. It will be remembered that Miss Bridewell 
is Manager Victor Thrane’s recent ‘‘ discovery.” 

Mr. George S. Lenox has secured that musical plum, the 
tenor position in Mr. R. Huntingdon Woodman’s choir, 
Brooklyn, one of the best paid positions in the City of 
Churches. He is a pupil of Mr. Witham R. Williams, the 
vocal instructor, of 10 East Seventeenth street. 

Dr. John Wesley Brown, rector of St. Thomas’ Church, 
was a Buffalonian not many years ago, hence an acquaint- 
anceship which warranted my hailing the eoctor on Fifth 
avenue recently, and hearing from him that Kate Dewey 
(now Mrs Hanford), of Rochester, is to be the new con- 
tralto of his church, succeeding Miss Emily Winant. Dr. 
Brown was president of the Buffalo Philharmonic Society, 
and I well remember Miss Dewey’s appearing as soloist 
(I was at the piano) about 1888. She has since then studied 
abroad several years. F. W. RIesBerG 

Clement Hoey on Tour with Italian Opera-Concert. 
—Mr. Clement Hoey, the well-known manager, opens a 
tour of grand Italian opera-concert, to be given on Monday, 
March 8 in Albany, N. Y. From thence the company, 
which comprises the following artists, will proceed through 
Canada: Mlle. Camille Seygard, Mlle. du Bedat, Mme. 
Rosa Linde, Mme. Chalia, Signor Giannini, Chevalier 
De Bassini; solo pianist, Mr. Jacques Friedberger. 

On Wednesday, March 10, a performance will be given 
at the Grand Opera House, Chatham, Ont., under patron- 
age of His Excellency the Governor-General of Canada 
and the Countess of Aberdeen, when, besides a miscellaneous 
program, Cavalleria will be given. The company plays in 
addition to its miscellaneous program the Garden Scene 
from Faust and Cavalleria Rusticana in costume and with 
full scenic effect. They will further give a performance of 
Faust at Taylor’s Opera House, Trenton, N. J., on Thurs- 
day, March 25, with Mile. Camille Seygard as Marguerite. 

This concert company will use the Weber concert grand 
piano. 


| Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hane Quartet Last Concert. 

OR the the third and last concert of this excel- 

lent quartet a miscellaneous program was arranged 

with the idea of making chamber music concerts more popu- 
lar with the general public, as follows: 


... Beethoven 

osaseaneee 
‘ Cherubini 
.. Tschaikowsky 
Beethoven 


Andante Favori, F major, No. 3... 

I icttedcininevencenpedertesesecevens 

Scherzo, from E flat major quartet ..... - 

Andante Cantabile, from quartet op 11... 

Sonata (Kreutzer), op 47 (for violin and piano)..... 
Mr. Kaltenborn and Miss Ornstein 





Erklarung (Declaration), from suite op. 192..... / Raft 
Die Miihle (The Mill), Die Schéne MAllerin \ 
Winter Marchen (Romanze). op. 112 

Allegro Moderato, from quartet op. 17, No. 3).. 


oe Saro 
.Rubinstein 
The quartet probably never played as well; there was a 
smoothness and finish begotten of plentiful rehearsal and 
constant association. The special hits of the evening were 
the Tschaikowsky andante, which the audience vigorously 
applauded, continuing until the members had several times 
collectively bowed their acknowledgments, and the brilliant 
Rubinstein allegro. The scherzo was a dainty perform- 
ance, and the Kreutzer Sonata, with Miss Ornstein at the 
piano, went with spirit and intelligence. Mr. Kaltenborn 
played with broad and pure tone, and this violinist deserves 
commendation for producing the work, so seldom heard 
The ensemble work was exact, and the evening probably 
showed better the abilities of the players than all the previ- 
ous appearances, Messrs. Carl Windrath (second violin) 
and Ernst Bauer (viola) deserve more than passing mention 
The quartet intends in future to present one or more similar 
programs, as the results, inthe way of a large audience, 
enthusiasm and most satisfactory box office receipts, were 
pre-eminently gratifying 
To Mrs. Louise B. Kaltenborn is due much of the success 


of the evening, as well as of the series. 


Klingenfeld Orchestra.—A concert was given on Feb- 
ruary 16 in Association Halli, Toronto, Ont., by this organi- 
zation, under Mr. Heinrich Klingenfeld’s baton. Mr. Ed- 
mond L. Roberts, the local correspondent of THe Musica 


forty-seven performers 


Covurikr, reports the playing of the I 





engaged as being exceptionally good, and that Mr. Kl] 





feld gave ample indications of his 


Interesting div 





skill as a conductor : n to the 
program by the excellent work of Miss Ada E. S. Hart, 
pianist; Messrs. H. Klingenfeld, violinist; Walter Robin- 
son, tenor; Paul Hahn, ‘cellist; E. Farringer, cornetist, and 
Mrs. Klingenfeld, accompanist. 

Misses Hillary and Hart Recital.—lrom the same 
source of information as the foregoing we learn thi 
February 24 a very admirable recital was given in the 
Miss Nora 


Hillary, soprano, and Miss Ada E. 5S. Hart, pianist. The 


vl 
assembly hall of the Normal School, Toronto, by 


former fully sustained a time-honored reputation asa singer 
i 

of worth. Miss Hart is, however, comparatively a new 

factor in Toronto's musical world, but the delightfully fin- 

ished character of her playing marked her, our correspond 

ent states, as an artist of conspicuous meri 


Lavin’s Success in the West. 
notices testify to the popularity of Mr. Lavin in the West 


The following press 


Mr. Lavin'’s appearance on the stage was greeted with a burst of 


applause, which he acknowledged v w His stage 












presence is good the effectiveness 
of his singing 
Mr. Lavin has a voice « 





tween the lyric and the dramatic tenor, 


sweetness of the one with the vigor of the « 





exhibiting a 





He sang in Engli French, German 


finished diction and fine vocal techn While he has al! the finesse 





necessary for a finished rendition of songs, his operatic training has 
given him a certain largencss of style rarely attained by the mere 
song singer 

Perhaps the gem of the evening was the Salve Dimora, the beau 


tiful tenor air from Gounod’s Faust, given by Mr. Lavin with great 
tenderness of expression. The high C near the close of the air was 
quite electrifying.—Carthage, (Mo.) Evening News, February 20, 1597 

William Lavin did not make his first bow to the Grand Rapids pub- 
lic, and his appearance last night was warmly greeted by many an 
old admirer, and his singing was the most perfect and beautiful that 
an audience in this city has heard in many a day. Mr. Lavin has 
been singing at the Metropolitan Opera House in concert this season, 
and came directly from New York to thiscity. To say that Mr 
Lavin’s singing left nothing to be wished for or desired is, perhaps, 
all that can be said, and that his work last night was beyond local 
criticism is the most that can modestly be ventured. Mr. Lavin is 
always a prime favorite in Grand Rapids, and the Schubert Club won 
the gratitude of its audience last night in bringing this noted artist 
for their enjoyment.—Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald, February 17, 
1897 





= Hungarian Orchestras 


And FOREIGN MUSICAL SPECIALTIES, 
for Receptions, Musicales and Dances, 
ADDRESS 


Dr. LEO SOMMER, Sole Manager, 


EVERETT WAREROOMS, 14: & 143 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


CLARENCE EDDY. 


ORGAN CONCERTS. 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 


240 ROSCOE STREET. 





FFRANGCON—DAVIES, 


ENGLISH BARITONE. 


In America till end of May, 1897. 


WOLFSOHN’S BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York 


PURDON ROBINSON, 


CONCERT BARITONE. 


ORATORIO, CONCERT, MUSICALES 
| AND RECITALS, Studio Address: 


THE GERARD, 129 W. 44th 8t., NEW YORK. 


GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


The Contralto. 
ADDRESS 
THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th St., or 965 Park Ave., New York. 





CABLE ADDRESS: “ MARGUERITE,” BOSTON. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
NEW YORK, 6 East 17th St. CHICAGO, 5 & 6 Washington St. 
Principal Offices, Publishing and Sales Departments : 


62-64 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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USIC, like the rest of the arts, is a most jeal- 

ous mistress. Those who enter the field in pursuit of 

her with hopes of gaining fame and earning fortune know 
beyond all question of doubt how exigeante she is 

Untiring labor, undimmed zeal, are indispensable accou- 

trements for winning a foremost place in the lists of the 

Talent 


and genius, even, may lie latent and become wasted gifts, 


musical field when they are entered as professions 


unless the incentive is strong enough to develop them to 
their utmost. In the great world of music, opera, oratorio, 
or anything that demands and obtains large and critical au- 
diences, nothing but most finished performances are ac- 
cepted by critics and public 

No performer obtains recognition without years of 
study, impelled thereto by the genius that will not down 
or extreme ambition which recognizes the impossibility of 


achievement without labor. Constant and laborious study 


is necessary even to keep a place once gained This is or 
should be understood by all who bring their musical gifts 
before the public 

Therefore, it seems sometimes remarkable that there are 
so many people in the world of society, so many butterflies 
who could float around in the sunshine all day 1f they chose, 
who have really passed beyond the bounds of amateur ac- 
complishments into the realm of artistic attainments. And 
this has been done not by chance or a pretty talent, but by 
downright honest hard work, which often entails much self- 


denial, all the more difficult in face of the many tempta- 





tions which assail the world] 

One of the foremost in this line is Mrs. Nicholas Fish, a 
woman whose life has been passed in the gaieties of the 
world. Yet in spite of this she has found time to develop a 
brilliant soprano voice under the best teachers of the best 
schools. With unremitting work she has aimed at the 
highest, leaning perhaps toward German methods and | 
music. She has spent many years abroad, her husband 
having held diplomatic positions at Brussels and The Hague, 
and has had the extraordinary privilege of Richard Wag- 
ner’s tutelage 


She passed with him much of the music of the various 
roles of his operas, Prinnhilde, Isolde, Sieglinde. (nthe 


beautiful music room of her house in Irving place, or at her 
country home at Tuxedo, she has been heard many timesin 
her most dramatic renderings of scenes from Die Walkiire, 
Tristan and Isolde or the Gétterdimmerung. She has often 
had the assistance of artists from the Metropolitan Opera | 
Company.who find her very nearly on their own plane, and 
a worthy associate in work of the highest class 

Mrs. Charles Post is another of the grandes dames of 
New York society who sings with most artistic finish 
A musician by instinct, gifted with a voice of unusual 
sweetness and sympathy, she has worked toward perfect- 
ing her talent, displayed only for the enjoyment of her 
friends, as conscientiously as if the verdict of the world was 
at stake. Franz Korbay, who had such a tremendous fol- 
lowing in the dcau monde, was for a long time her master. 
Of partly French parentage (a daughter of General de Tro. 
briand) and being an accomplished linguist, she knows the 
value of diction, and so the charm of her singing is increased 
incalculably. 

Miss Fannie Reed, a sister of Mrs. Paran Stevens, is a 





musician of high order. 
has been spent abroad, there are those in this country who 
still remember her youthful talent, which, during her long 
residence in Paris, has been developed to its utmost. She 
is still as enthusiastic in her work as the youngest and most 
eager student. With the encouragement, instruction and 
advice of such men as Faure, Massenet and Widor and 
with the daily practice with an accompaynateur, she keeps 
wonderfully the freshness of her voice and the enthusiasm 
of the artist. It is doubtless this enthusiasm that gives her 
such keen sympathy with music students who flock to Paris, 
for with a generous hand she welcomes them all with good 
advice and encouragement. 

Mrs. Austin Lee, whose husband is an attaché of the 
British Embassy in Paris, was well known in New York as 
Miss Maddie Smith, an unusually pretty blonde, with a 
glorious contralto voice most assiduously developed, but 
with no idea of public performances. She is now frequently 
heard in the salons of Paris, and there are few singers who 
have more success than she. Her voice has still that subtle 
quality, /es darmes aux voix, which never fails to move het 
hearers 

Miss May Callender is one of the most cultured musicians 
in the city to-day. Almost at any time, if need had been 
she could have gone before the world and made a name for 
herself on the concert stage. But, possessed of a large for- 
tune, she has followed the pursuit of music for sheer love 
of it. Her voice is contralto, deep and rich and highly 
cultivated. She is a most generous and lavish entertainer, 
and few millionaries in the city have shown such a sense of 
wide hospitality. Together with her friend, Miss Caroline 
de Forest, she shares an apartment in the Tiffany Building, 
corner of Seventy-second street and Madison avenue 
There, in seasons past, there have been a series of private 
entertainments unequaled in the musical history of New 
York. From this apartment of generous dimensions Miss 
Callender and Miss de Forest have issued invitations for 
several seasons for musicales given on a most elaborate 
scale. Besides the hundreds of guests seated in the music 
room and adjoining halls and salons, there have been at the 
same time very nearly all the members of the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, or the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Walter Damrosch, and Seidl’s Orchestra 
There has been music by Mme. Emma Eames 
Story, Miss Lillian Blauvelt, Miss Marguerite Hall, Mme 
Carlotta Desvignes, Miss Maude Powell, Mr. Timothee 


as well 


Adamowski, Mr. Francis Fischer Powers, Mr. David Bis- 
pham, Mons. Pol Plangon, Mr. Plunket Greene, and a 
long list of American artists of prominence, and those who 
have visited these shores from across the water. This is a 


superb record for any private individual and one that 


| many of the multi-millionaires of the city might well strive 


to equal 

Mrs. Charles Tracy, who was Miss Jennie Bigelow, a 
daughter of the Hon. John Bigelow, and Mrs. Nathaniel 
McCready, who was Miss Jeanne Borrowe, a daughter of 
the late Samuel Borrowe, are also blessed with unusually 
fine voices, which they have cultivated under the guidance 
of Franz Korbay. Mrs. Frederick Edey, who was Miss 
Birdie Otis, a daughter of the débonnaire and universally 
Miss Julia 
Henry is a most indefatigable student, and a musician of 


popular James Otis, sings most delightfully 


more than ordinary ability and power. Her singing has 
been carried to a state of perfection rarely reached by 
Miss Kemp, a daughter of Mrs. George Kemp, 
and future sister-in-law of Miss Belle Neilson, has studied 


amateurs 


both here and abroad, and sings with the indisputable charm 
and finish of an artist. Mrs. Grenville Snelling, who was 
Miss Margaret Anthon, perhaps from her appearance at the 
Metropolitan musicales at the Waldorf this winter, has put 
But her public 


appearances have been few, though she has all the talent 


herself in the ranks of professional singers 


and that certain attractive je me saisguotis which would 
Her cousin, Miss Millie 
Anthon, and both of them have been pupils of Mr. and 


warrant success in a wide field 


Mrs. Theodor Bjérksten, has a more than ordinarily good 
voice and a rare musical gift 

Of the singers named, be it well understood, none of 
them has been content with mediocrity; but as surround 
ings and opportunity aided they have worked assiduously 
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Although the best part of her life 
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and nearly always effectively, till they 





can scarcely be 
classed with amateurs 

Mrs. Josephine May-Haines, who has had the privilege 
of personal friendship with Rubinstein and Piatti, is an all 
round clever musician, and a most finished pianist. At the 
musicales given at her spacious New York home, or he 
villa in Italy by Lake Como, her performances of brilliant 
classical music are of very high order. No one is a better 
friend to the musical profession, and many of her protegés 
have reason to be grateful for her friendship 

Mrs. Charles Greenleaf Wood (who was Miss Mary 


ere, as her 


Knight, of Boston) needs scarcely a mention } 
musical compositions are so well known. Her setting of 
such words as James Whitcomb Riley's There, Little Girl 
Don't Cry, and many others equally familiar, are always 
welcome additions to any program 

A few years ago the Ladies Orchestra, organized by the 
Misses Hewitt, daughters of Abram Hewitt, surprised 
everyone when it brought to light the fact that so many 
society girls had become clever performers on almost every 
kind of musical instrument. The harp and violin have 
been always welcomed as graceful instruments in a draw 
ing room, but when it came to bass drums, cornets, violon 
cellos and double basses vanity gave way to real artistic 
enthusiasm 

Mr. Courtlandt Palmer is perhaps hardly to be classed 
with amateurs, since he has made several formal public ap 
pearances as concert pianist, but this is another case where 
music would out, and his road to success was made an easy 
Mr. Thomas 


er of the jeunesse dorée 





one by the possession of independent meé 


} 





Pearsall Thorne, another mem 


has composed certain operas which were less successful per 





haps than Richard Wagner's, but some of his songs are an 





undeniable addition to a sir 


ers repertory 

Society without doubt is interested in things musical, em 
bracing a wide range from the opera to vaudeville, and the 
pursuit of the pleasures of this art is carried on unremit- 


i 
tingly through the gay season The Midwinter Club prom 


ises a great variety of concerts for the winter The Fort 
nightly Musical Club is industriously at work entertaining 
its members. At one of the recent meetings of this club at 











the house of Mrs. E. D. Winslow, Miss Amelia Heineberg, 
a young and gifted pi: won great favor for herself by 
her brilliant and finished playing. Itis unfortunate that a 


rather serious illness should have interfered with her keep 
ing engagements entered into earlier in the season 


Miss Maude Morgan in organizing the Lenox Choral So 


ciety has shown a spirit of artistic enterprise that deserves 
to be crowned with success he active members of this 
society are all well-known women of New York, and they 
have been rehearsing assiduously through the winter fo 
the public concerts, two of which have been given 
already at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall The first 


was on Friday evening. December 18, 1896, and the sex 


ond on last Friday evening, February 26 The last 





concert occurs Apr 238 Miss Morgan is president of the 
organization, as well as conductor, nong the vice 
presidents are such well-known women as Mrs. Edward 





Lauterbach, Mrs. R. Ogden Doremus, Mrs. Charles Ap 
pleton Terry, Mrs. Charles Healy Ditson, Mrs. William 


Cummings Story, Miss Vanderpoel, Mrs. Charles A. Gould 
and Mrs. Robert Lockwood Roc Mrs. Henry Topham is 
treasurer and Mrs. Duncan J. McMillan is secretary The 
‘poard of directors includes Mr. Charles Appleton Terry 
Col. A. P. Ketchum, Mr. Charles Healy Ditson, Mr. Or 
ton Bradley, Mr. John Jasper and Mr. Albert Morris 
Jagby 

Among the active members are Mrs. James McName¢ 
Miss McNamee, Miss Lillian Ketchum, Miss Draper, Miss 
Dwight, Miss Edith Platt, Mrs. Annie Ostrom Dows, Miss 
Cecelia Mersereau, Miss Mary Louise Rogers, Mrs. B. H 
Simonson, Miss Jennie Hubbard and Miss Emily L. Van 
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last Friday was the | noon there were throngs of smart people who came to ad- 
mire and be entertained by an unusually interesting 
Miss Morgan has also introduced the singing of the Star | program, the performers being well-known and clever ama- 
Spangled Banner, with the audience joining, as a closing | teurs. These included among others Mrs. Randolph St. 
G. Walker, Mrs. Grenville Snelling, Mr. Beverly Robinson 


Tassel. A feature of the concert 
Pergolesi Stabat Mater. 


number. The interesting program was as follows 
Miss Maud Morgan............... ..Conductor and Miss Adeline Robinson in their most amusing darky 
Miss Antonia H. Sawyer.... ....Contralto. songs; Mr. Jacob Wendell, Jr., in comic songs; Miss Lottie 
me rt omaha aS ae Wotherspoon and Miss Millie Anthon. 
ae yr ng per cnaiieeieeiaittiets. Among the guests were Mrs. John E. Alexander, Mrs. 
Chorus George J. Gould, Mrs. Kingdon, Mr. and Mrs. Chester 


prone Boynton, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, Miss Good- 
: ridge, Mrs. Paul Thebaud, Mr. Robert T. Varnum, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Howard Wainwright, Mrs. Louis C. Kittson, Mr. 
Chorus, Gtabat Meter... oc ccccccccecccecses ceccccvecececsesss Pergolesi | and Mrs. George Edward Wood, Miss Josephine S. Sands, 
(Accompanied by New York Philharmonic Club and Mrs. Morgan). Mr. Edward Schermerhorn, Miss Amy Schermerhorn, Mr. 

Chorus, Fly, Singing Bird (op. 26).........0.ss-eeeeceees Edward Elgar ’ “ : : 
(nccsungenied ty plane and twn vieline and Mrs. Gouverneur Carnochan, Mrs. John G. Dale, Miss 
Concersttick. Marion Cheesebrough, Mr. Bache, Mr. E. Schmidt, Mr. 
(For piano with accompaniment of String Quartet). Frederick Le Roy, Countess D'Aschot, Miss Leonie Len- 
Chorus, Day Is at Last Departing..........-+ seseeeeee0es Joachim Raft | tijhon, Mr. Norman Whitehouse, Mrs. Wilbur A. Bloodgood, 

New York Philharmonic Club * * an y a 
Miss Pauline de T. Lentilhon, and Mr. Dunbar Wright. 

The Saturday Evening Musical Club held its second meet- 
ing on February 27 at the house of Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, 
23 Park avenue. Few houses in the city are so superbly 
The principal feature of the program was the performance fitted for seegbruneae-sy the rooms — —— and filled 
of a fantasia for piano and orchestra composed by the late with the collection of many years of foreign travel. The 
Mr. Clarence Barker, a grandson of Commodore Vander- 


Little Red Lark............. ; eNdede op bones 

LAO ROOT is ace cicddanaaiiedsdertiniesesons 
(Unaccompanied) 

New York Philharmonic Club 


Reinecke 


CROC, TA nc cranedescsinsces supporter pnnseseed oveepe POM 


(With string accompaniment.) 
Saturday afternoon an interesting concert was given at 
the New York College of Music, in East Fifty-eighth street. 


ballroom made a capital music room, where a carefully 
bilt. Mr. Barker was a young musician of great promise ; be- ometan ees ge. = Ne oie Racciny anny; 
sides being askillful pianist he has left many original compo- Miss Ethel Lawton and Mr. James T. Kilbreth, Jr. _ pd 
sitions both for piano and orchestra. Theconcert on Satur- on ween caiguanionnns owes Gegesthe ye - se 
day was arranged by Mrs. W. Rathbone Bacon in memory ED QRYEM, SURANREEES em oe _-seggpe ny Ser. Remneat 

1 - | Tucker and Mr. Howes on the violin, sang Massenet's 





of her brother, Mr. Barker, and the fantasia had an interpre- | : ; 
tation worthy of it with Mr. Alexander Lambert at the piano Elegie. After a buffet “ee dancing was enjoyed by the 
and a quintetof instruments, five strings and two horns, members of the club and their guests, numbering nearly a 
conducted by Mr. Otto Lohse. The memorial decorations 
were of palms and rubber plants with wreaths and festoons 


hundred. 

On Monday, March 1, Mrs. Ferdinand Hirsch gave a 
luncheon for twenty young ladies at the Savoy Hotel. It was 
elaborately planned and carried out with the taste that 
A delightful 


of green. 

Invitations issued by Mrs. Bacon were accepted by a large 
portion of the Vanderbilt family and many friends of Mr. 
Barker. Among those who listened to the music were 
Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Sloane, Mrs. H. Mck. Twombly, Mr. 
George Vanderbilt, Mrs. Henry Payne Whitney, Mrs. 
Daniel Torrance, Mrs. John A. Hadden, Jr., Mrs. Tiffany 
Dyer, Mrs. Eugene Blois, Mrs. J. B. Trevor, Miss Trevor, | 
Mrs. Charles H. Marshall, Mr. Edward Bell, Mr. John H. 
Davis, Mr. C. T. Mathews, Mrs. George Nicholas, Mrs. R. 
H. Hunt, Miss Hunt, Mrs. J. A. Burden, Jr., Mrs. Robert 
Abbé, Mr. George H. Bend, Mr. Benoni Lockwood, Jr., 
Mrs. Medina, Miss Frances Ogden Jones, Mrs. Jordan L. | 
Mott, Mrs. Gustave Kissel, Miss Amy Townsend, Mrs. | 

| 


stamps all entertainments of this hostess. 
musical program followed the luncheon 
As a final gasp before the rigors of Lent, and a relaxa- 
tion from the intellectual demands of the long opera season, 
a jolly mardi gras entertainment was planned by the 
board of managers of the Lisa Day Nursery. It was given 
Mrs. Theodore Havemeyer, Mrs. Levi P. Morton, Mrs. 
Elbridge T. Gerry, Mrs. Richard T. Wilson, Mrs. James 
Abercrombie Burden, Mrs. Orme Wilson, Mrs. Adrian 
Iselin, Jr., Mrs. Henry Sloane, Miss Leary, Miss de Forest, 
Miss Van Alen, Mrs. Luther Kountze, Mrs. E. J. Berwind, 
Mrs. John Drexel, Mrs. Oelrichs, Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop, 
Mrs. Christopher Robert, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Mrs. 
Clement Moore, Mrs. Victor Lorchan, Mrs. W. W. Sher- 
man, Mrs. C. A. Childs, Mrs. Burke Roche, Mrs. Joseph 
Stickney, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. H. A. Borrowe, Mrs. 
--Von Fevitz | Pred Pearson and Mrs. George J. Gould. 
Aria, from Queen of Sheba..................2- Victor Herbert and his orchestra gave most agreeable 
Miss Marguerite Lemon music, while the dancing of Mlle. Deyo was much enjoyed. 
si tasce ttt aaie ae oe es 4 iy ‘Clarence Barker | Merry, robust May Irwin walked right into the good graces 
Sie. inte Rectan he a of the fashionable audience, among whom she counted 
With accompaniment of String Quintet and two horns. many old friends, and she was cheered to the echo. Mary 
Song, Evening Star, from The Flying Dutchman.............. Wagner Jane's Top Note, as reached by Miss Josephine Hall, had as 
ee ov en Sere ever an electrifying effect on her hearers, and Louis Mann 
aes Sweetest Flower. ; Van der Stucken | expounded It Is to Laugh in good earnest. The healthy non- 
sense was relished by all, and sackcloth and ashes looked 


.....- Schumann 
forward to with genial comfort. 





Herman Caesar, Miss Caesar and Mrs. James McName. 
The following program was given 
.Chopin 


COROT IR,.F MUGS, pc vccvisicasecovensccvetasssons 


Songs pe cccededens Urderewedbenepeooes 


...Gounod 


Widmung. Coeerorerccreccosesecensercoovers 
Miss Marguerite Lemon 

Romanza for violin and piano........... ... Howard Brockway 

Messrs. Mannes and Brockway 


Mr. Max Liebling, accompanist 


Mary Louise Clary.—This magnificent voice was heard 











usual talent for miniature painting, has taken a studio at Signor (Les Huguenots), responding to an enthusiastic 
the Alpine apartments, r hirty-third street and Broadway. | encore with Gullives’s Lost Chord. 

Mr. Fesser was born with the traditional silver spoon, 

which does not seem to have interfered with the develop- | Mr. William H. Barber, Concert Pianist.— Dates booked 
ment of his clever talent. He has had for subjects in his | for the immediate future are March 25, a piano recital 
work the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New York ; in Madame Veltin’s school; same day for the Country 
Mrs. Charles Kingdon, Miss Katie Kingdon, Mrs. Lucy | Club of East Orange, N, J., and a series of Lenten 
Carroll, Mrs. William B. Dinsmore, Jr., Miss Helen Alex- | musicales at the Hotel Majestic, March 15, 22, 29, April 5, 
ander, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Alexander, and | assisted by Francis Fischer Powers, Albert Gérard-Thiers 
several others equally well known. On Saturday last Mr. | and other favorite solo singers. 

Fesser opened his studio to his friends for a reception given | He gave a pianorecital at the beautiful home of Mrs. John 
in honor of Mrs. Jules Reynal. The adjoining studio of | Ditmar, 800 Carroll street, Brooklyn, last Saturday after- 
Mr. H. W. Perry, a great-grandson of the illustrious Com- 
modore Perry, was also thrown open, and during the after- | Ridgewood. 


| noon, and has engagements pending in Lakewood and | 
| soloist), and Brooklyn, April 24. 


| frame. 


| despite its banal storm episode 


| played we not need say 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


HE fourth concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was given at the Metropolitan Opera House 
last Thursday evening. This was the program 
Symphony No. 1, C major, op. 21.............. Ludwig van Beethoven 
Concerto for piano, A minor, op. 16............ Edvard Hagerup Grieg 
Prelude to Part III. of The Cricket on the Hearth..... Karl Goldmark 
(First time.) 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6(Pesther Carneval).. 
(First time) 
Overture, Wie FOR s isc ccscnsccuvespecsed 


This unusual scheme really was more entertaining than 
one could imagine, and the somewhat antique flavor of the 
first and last numbers was relieved by the modern coloring 
of Grieg, Goldmark and Liszt. Were it not for the 
menuetto the first symphony of Beethoven would be a mere 
collocation of echoes from Mozart and Haydn. In its ex- 
treme simplicity lie its interest and power. The young 


Franz Liszt 


Giachimo Antonio Rossini 


giant began where the others left off, and, with the ease 
born of genius, bore on his broad shoulders the polyphonic 
burdens imposed by his predecessors. The work was read 
with great clarity and smoothness by Mr. Paur. 

The Goldmark prelude—not new to us—is not an inspir- 
ing bit of writing. It is melodious, the melody at the close 
suggesting Zampa, and it appears to be an ingenious at- 


| tempt to follow in the path first *‘ blazed” by Humperdinck, 


the setting of simple folk tunes in an elaborate harmonic 
The composer of Hiinsel und Gretel still holds his 
own. 

This, like the Liszt number, was brilliantly executed by 
the orchestra, which seemed in a particularly happy and 
elastic condition The Tell overture was a bold stroke on 
the part of Mr. Paur. It is really a classic composition 
That it was agreeabl 
The ‘cello solo of Mr. Schroede: 
was beautifully sonorous, and the flutist covered himself 
with glory. The finale was quite sensational. 

Teresa Carrefio, the solo pianist of the evening, was in 
one of her most dashing and lovable moods. She played 
Grieg’s characteristic and charming work with great vigor, 
power and delicacy. We liked best the first and last move- 
ments, the adagio lacking somewhat on the poetic side. The 
accompaniment to this movement was given with the ut- 


| most tenderness and with a tone quality that was bewitch 


yesterday afternoon at Sherry’s under the patronage of | 


ing. Madame Carrefio made a stormy and exciting climax 
in the cadenza of the first movement, and in the final chord 
passages at the end of the concerto her instrument rang 
out with orchestral power. She was recalled a half dozen 
times and finally responded with Chopin's G flat study, The 
Butterfly, from his op. 25 

Rose Hawthorne Lathrop Fund Concert.— Miss Grac« 
Tuttle, soprano, and the Euterpe Trio, consisting of Miss 
Bertha Bucklin, violin; Miss Lillian Littlehales, ‘cello; Mrs 
Blanche Faville, piano, are to furnish the program for the 
concert in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, next Tuesday 
evening, under the patronage of the following well-known 
ladies: Mrs. Edward M. Knox, Mrs. Robert Dunlap, Mrs 
Stanley L. Conklin, Mrs. Samuel Jarvis, Mrs. Robert L 
Woods, Mrs. Arthur Dyett, Mrs. Jacob Miller, Mrs. Oba 


Woodruff, Mrs. John C. Schrader, Mrs. Howard M: Smith, 
Mrs. D. R. Van Nostrand, Mrs. J. Horton Tuttle 

Lillian Littlehales, ’Cellist.—On Saturday evening 
Miss Littlehales played at the Tuxedo for the Young Men's 
Union of the Society of Ethical Culture (Mr. Hubert Ar- 


| nold and Mr. Gwilym Miles also taking part in the program), 


j} and had great success. 


After her second solo she was re- 


called three times, and being unable to respond to the de- 


Mr. Edward Fesser, w ate has cultivated « - , , , . a, ..-, | mand still made for an encore number (on account of a sec 
ir. Raward Fences, who of inte hes. cultivated: an ue at the Professional Woman's League last week in Nobil | 


ond engagement that night), it was announced that she 
was forced to hurry away before the program could be pro 
ceeded with. 

The same night she played at a very swell musicale at 
the residence of Mr, and Mrs. Emerson McMillin, of West 
Fifty-eighth street. 

Thursday night she assisted on the program at a very 
charming musicale given by Mrs. Minna Gale-Haynes at 
the Florence. 

March 8 she plays at Jersey City; the 9th, at Carnegic 
Chamber Music Hall; the 15th, in Troy, with the Choral 
Club; 23d, organ recital ai Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
New York (Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood to be the other 
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INEZ GRENELLI, 


SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recital. 


For terms, dates, etc., address direct 
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ARTHUR HARTMANN, *” 


The Greatest Boy Violinist, 
IS OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
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S. HARTMANN, care of the Musicat Courter, New York. 
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Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT 
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136 Fifth Avenue, - NEW YORK. 


Directcr of the Central School of Musical Art, 
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Opera in Cincinnati. 
CINCINNATI, February 27, 1807 
HE Damrosch Opera Company gave a week of 
Wagner in Music Hall, beginning Monday night, 
February 15. There were six performances of Wagner 
—Lohengrin, Walkiire, Tannhduser, Siegfried, The Flying 
Dutchman and Tristan und Isolde. 

When the management saw financial success smiling upon 
their undertaking the blunder was perpetrated, at the close 
of the week, of adding a Saturday night performance to 
the matinée in the presentation of Carmen at so-called 
popular prices. In order to do this conveniently for the 
patronage the score of Tristan und Isolde was generously 
abbreviated. But the performance of Carmen was a de- 
cided disappointment. The audience was attenuated, and 
the artistic features were even more scarce and discom- 
forting. 

Seygard as Carmen plays it with chic and some abandon 
and reveals hardly any side of the character save that of a 
heartless flirt without a redeeming feature of attachment 
for anybody; but, aside from her conception, she is a singer 
of very poor parts. She has a few notes in the upper 
register; that is all. The only saving exceptions in the cast 
was the splendid impersonation of the 7oreador by Mr. 
Stehmann. 
heard during the opera work he was the most satisfactory 
quantity, with the possible exception of Mr. Emil Fischer, 


He was in splendid voice. Of all the bassos 


who, however, depends more upon his superb interpreta- 
tion and art than upon the failing capacity of his voice 
material. The Don /José was a weak loan from the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, with an ugly, harsh voice, never 
intune. The ensemble, stage setting and choruses were 
about as ordinary as might have been expected from the 
usual traveling company 

Carmen was a vast contrast to the satisfying proportions 
of some of the Wagner performances during the week. It 
was stepping down from high Olympus to mother earth— 
and a very poor quality if earthiness at that. The thought 
was expressed by many who seemed to understand the sit- 
uation that had another Wagner opera, say the Meister- 
singer, been presented with a creditable cast and ensemble, 
such, for instance, as was given last season by Mr. Dam- 
rosch in the Walnut Street Theatre, there would have been 
a crowded house, and the week « losed homogeneously, con- 
sistently and gloriously 

But Mr. Damrosch had every reason to be pleased with 
the financial result. To me he said in his business offices at 
the Burnet House ‘*We did well here last season, but 
this time we are doing more than $10,000 better.” It is 
reliably stated that the net profits of the management here 
were over $11,000. It does seem as though the devotees 
who worship at the shrine of Wagner in this city are many, 
and it appears the more advanced the ideas of the Wagner 
music dramas are presented the more thoroughly they 
appreciate them. At least this is a fact if the size and 
character of the audiences are to be in evidence on the 
subject 

The greatest audiences of the week were found at the per- 
formances of Die Walkiire and Tristan und Isolde. It was 
electrifying to note the absolute, almost hallowed attention 
which the audience seemed to pay to the enactment of this 
music drama in all its details. Such a sight as this would 
have been positive inspiration to the Wagner enthusiast. 

And now a little something about the individual perform- 
ances during the week. It may be well to mention that the 
week of opera was dignified by the name of Opera Festival. 
I suppose this was done not only for the general purpose of 
éclat, but because it was the first time grand opera was pre- 
sented in the new music hall, now known as Springer Hall. 
As its reconstruction was largely made with the view of 
making it in all respects serve the purpose of an opera 
house, and the Damrosch Company was intrusted with the 
mission of testing its usefulness in that direction, there was, 
perhaps, additional reason for the Cincinnati public to get 
up sufficient enthusiasm and courage to call the brief season 


an opera festival. The name itself is not new here, and is 
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a resurrection of the genius and enterprise of the late 


George Ward Nichols, who was the first to undertake grand 
opera on a magnificent scale in the old Music Hall when it 
had all the proportions of a vast barn. 

The Opera Festival, if the expression will not offend mod- 
esty, was opened with Lohengrin on Monday night. In 
spite of many defects, the presentation as a whole was 
creditable. Much of the chorus work was slovenly done, 
without attention torhythm, and much of it out of tune and 
time. The orchestra showed weakness in the strings, but 
the brass, with some little asperities, was superbly effect- 
ive. ‘The prelude was played with fine contrasts. The 
stage setting was impressive, and in this respect it may be 
said, for all theoperas, was identically the same, without 
additions or improvements, as that with which the public 
became familiar last season. Herr Ernst Krauss made upa 
Lohengrin worthy of appreciation. He is a heroic tenor 
of the true Wagnerian cast. His voice has superb resonance 
and carrying power. The £/sa of Gadski was commenda- 
ble. Purity, self possession, devotion and fidelity are con- 
spicuous in her conception of the part. Her versatility and 
endurance were tested well during the week, until it almost 
seemed she was the principal soloist of the company, for 
Lehmann appeared only as Brannhilde in Walkiire and in 
Tristan und Isolde. Carl Somer, as 7¢/ramund, wasa dis- 
appointing quantity. He has many disagreeable tones and 
his voice is seldom true to the pitch. The Or/rud of Eiben- 
schuetz was dramatic, but she forced her voice above its 
capacity. 

The Walkiire on Tuesday night was splendidly staged 
It was the first appearance of Lilli Lehmann, who as 
Brinnhilde achieved a notable success. Her conception 
of the part was almost an ideal one and her singing was 
entirely equal to its dramatic requirements. Her voice has 
lost some of its freshness and sustaining power, but her art 
is still great. The Szegmund of Mr. Fritz Ernst wasa tame 
affair, stilted and conventional. His singing of the lover 
song in the first act was acomplete disappointment. Gadski 
undertook Szeg/inde and gave the part an excellent inter- 
pretation, with dramatic power and breadth. The singing 
of the Valkyries showed precision, snap and vigor—the 
result of Mr. Damrosch's training 

The chorus work in Tannhduser on Wednesday night 
Herr Paul Kalisch 
in the title réle was as near being a fiat failure as can be 


was of a decidedly improved character 
imagined. Mr. Damrosch between the acts explained by 
way of apology that Mr. Kalisch was suffering from a 
severe cold, but this was hardly an excuse for his unsatis- 
factory, stilted and ‘‘stagey” personation of the part 
Gadski’s Elizabeth was admirable in conception. Her 
voice showed some fatigue in the trying Dich theure 
Halle, and lacked in dramatic power, but the prayer in the 
third act was like an inspiration. Wilhelm Mertens has 
some disagreeable ‘‘ throaty” tones, but his singing of the 
Evening Star was fairly well done. The orchestra was 
heard at its best and played the overture magnificently 
The contrasts were superb, and the sentiment was in- 
tensely Wagnerian 

The feature of the first performance in this city of Sieg- 
fried on Thursday night was the trial of a hidden orchestra, 
according to Wagner's ideas and directions. The pit opens 
between the front of the stage and the curtain, and 
brings the orchestra in close proximity with the singers and 
stage action. The result fully realized expectations. The 
texture of the music drama was more closely woven to- 
gether. The sounding brass, too, was less demonstrative, 
and entered less into competition with the efforts of the 
human voice on the stage. The score was considerably 
‘*cut,”” but the orchestra did its work energetically and well 
Siegfried was superbly staged. Mr. Ernst Krauss was the 
ideal Wagnerian hero, as Siegfried. His stage presence 
fitted the part well; his conception of the part was noble 
and heroic. His singing was in line with the dramatic 
intensity required. He hasa voice that fairly vibrates with 
resonance. Paul Lange's Wzme was dramatic enough, but 
in his singing he frequently strayed away from the true 
pitch. Mr. Gerhard Stehmann asthe Wanderer did nobly 
He has a bass voice of fine proportions, and the beauty 
about it is that it is true to the pitch 

There was nothing particularly noteworthy in the per- 
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formance of The Flying Dutchman on Friday night. The 
choruses were poorly rendered. The Sen/a of Gadski re- 
flected credit upon the artistic qualifications of this gifted 
and versatile woman. Her conception was true to the 
character. Carl Somer presented an admirable conception 
of the Dutchman, and his singing was not without some 
dramatic feeling, but he indulged in the same old habit of 
getting away from the true pitch, and this seems to be a 
habit frequently found in Wagnerian singers. Gerhard 
Stehmann did full justice to the part of Da/and, both 
by his fine interpretation and singing 

In the performance of Tristan und Isolde at the Sat 
urday matinée the disappointing feature was the 777stan 
of Fritz Ernst, who in that capacity ought to be shelved 
as an impossibility. The contrast between him and Lilli 
Lehmann as /so/de was simply an abyss which even the 
music drama of Wagner was utterly incapable of bridg 
ing. As for Lehmann, while her voice was somewhat 
lacking in dramatic intensity, her conception of /so/d 
was truly great. She refines, ennobles and elevates the 
superhuman lover which Wagner describes in his music 
It is love most intense, but more of a spiritual than a sensual 


lent 


character, Mr. Wilhelm Mertens made up an excel 
Kurneva/, and the Atag Mark of Mr. Emil 


t | Fischer was 
almost an ideal one J. A. Haman 





Anita Rio. 


HE field for oratorio is a broad one, ani at the 
same time one upon which few soprano singers can 
enter with assured success, but in the person of Anita Rio 
we have a young aspirant for oratorio honors who bids fait 
to win her way to the very front rank, if a fine voice, won 
derful dramatic temperament and inborn musical genius 
can accomplish it 
At the same time her work in concert is of an equally 
high order, embracing a large repertory of the foremost 
com posers 
The following notices show the marked degree of success 
Madame Rio has attained in both oratorio and concert and 
are but a few of many equally flattering ones she has re- 
ceived 
The Poughkeepsie Daz/y Zag/e, speaking of The Crea 
tion, given by the Poughkeepsie Oratorio Society, says 
Rio, Mr. McKinley and Mr. Heinrich 
Madame R 
f the two famous solos, With Verdure Clad, and On 


All the sol 
Meyn took their part 


oists 





) was greatly applauded for 
her singing 
Mighty Pens; the latter had to be repeated tothe enthusiastic de- 
mands of the audience 

The Redemption, given at Newburgh by the Church 
Music Association, is described as follows 


Mme. Anito Rio, the soprano, captivated her audience by her musi 
ianly methods and artistic vocalism. After her solo, From Thy Love 


d and were rewarded with its 





as a Father, the audience 
repetition In this solo it requires high ( This note was st 
, " 


perbly given by the sor Vewburgh Journal 





The Brooklyn 77mes says 


Mme. Rio made « 


monest name—a pr 





lerstood by its com 





n impression 





unced hit 





lly equal to the require- 
ments of the music and sang with and also with a wealth 


est approval 





of voice and expression that won She has a 


vice of rarely pleasing quality, even and mellow throughout its ex- 
tended compass, with the touch of briliancy as a valuable adjunct 
For one apt y so y »wed usual maturity in the 





matter of 





reposeful expressive delivery 





Her interpretation o 1e solo in Gallia gained the immediate sym- 
pathy and « ration of the audience, and her work in the cantata 
Psyche, was followed with more an ordinary interest. She sang 
with particular success in the closing number, her obligato solo with 





the final high C standing out with forceful individuality 
Madame Rio recently sang at a musicale and reception 
given by Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller and her success 


was instantaneous 


Louise Vescelius Sheldon, Soprano.—This artist, with 
her sister, Miss Vescelius, is giving a series of musicales in 
Miss Townsend's school, Newark, assisted by Mr. Potts 
violinist. Compositions by Grieg, Brahms, Nevin, Rubin- 
stein and Schumann are on the program. At the ladies 
fair at the North Reformed Church, Newark, Miss Sheldon 
sang Spring Tide, Reinhold Becker; Mignon, d'Hardelot 
Mary of Argyle, Scotch, and The Robin, Neidlinger 
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Directors: Edgar Munzinger, Ernst Baeker. 
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Conservatory, free of charge. Hours for calling from 11 A. M. to1 P. M. and from 5 to 6 P. M. 
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SPRING SEASON OF OPERA. 
T appears that the Chicago operatic fiasco will put 
a.stop to the spring supplementary season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The high salary crime 
is about to bring about its own punishment. 
paper is now on the eve of winning one of the great- 
est journalistic victories of the age, it is time to an- 


nounce that no quarter will be shown during the | 


winding up of the campaign. 


As we go to press we learn that Jean Reszké | 


threatened Maurice Grau that in case the latter 
should insist upon retaining Nordica for Covent Gar- 
den, he, Reszké, would retire to Marienbad or Gas- 
tein or Carlsbad—we believe the latter place was 
mentioned by him—to take the waters. This fits ex- 
actly with the mission of Grau to Nordica, in which 
he endeavored to induce her to sign Reszké’s letter 
containing the falsehood. Grau is probably a debtor 
of Reszké. 


We also learn that Lady de Grey has engaged a | 


young Mr. Ronald as conductor at Covent Garden, 


in place of Bevignani, an old and tried servant in the | 


establishment. Ronald gets £8 a week; here he 
would get $8a minute. 

The company is to leave for Europe on April 24. 
Last year Mr. Steinway advanced the funds for the 


fares across. This year he will not doit. 





A Todd Musicale. 
MOST interesting and enjoyable program was 
given by Miss Marie L. Todd and her pupils, assisted 
by Mr. Walter B. Crabtree, baritone, at her studio on Satur- 
day afternoon last. 

These musicales given by Miss Todd are always worthy 
of more than passing notice. The third of the series on 
Saturday was perhaps the most interesting she has given 
this season. All the pupils showed a facile execution, 
crispness of touch and singing tone which argue well for 
the future success of the students. Special mention should 
be made of Miss Helen M. Wright, whose technic showed 
to fine advantage in the allegro movement of Beethoven's op. 
58. Her tone is full and broad, and her phrasing most sat- 
istactory. 

Why Miss Todd devotes her talents so exclusively to 
teaching and not more to playing is a mystery to those who 
have the pleasure of hearing her. Miss Todd has technic 
and fire and plays with much expression. 

Mr. Crabtree gave Handel’s Honor and Arms with dig- 
nity, and his fine voice showed to advantage in Dear Na- 
tive Hills 


Mrs. Jacoby in Philadelphia. 
M&*: JOSEPHINE S. JACOBY sang at the 
concert of the Mendelssohn Club in Horticultural 
Hall, Philadelphia, last Thursday night. 
comments read as follows: 


Some newspaper 


Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, contralto, sang three numbers, the best of 
which was the well-known aria from Saint-Saéns’ Samson and De- 
lilah, it being better suited to the rugged strength of her voice than 
the other two selections, which needed less breadth of expression.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer 


Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, the contralto soloist, was heard to advan- 
tage, and her rich contralto was handled effectively in her various 
selections.— Philadelphia Press 

Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, who also assisted importantly, proved the 
possessor of a powerful contralto voice.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, contralto, sang several selections in an 
artistic manner. Philadelphia Evening Star 


Homer N. Bartlett’s New Compositions.—A Habanero, 
Spanish dance, as clever and characteristic piece as Mosz- 


As this | 

















Philharmonie Concert.—The fifth rehearsal and con- 

cert of the Philharmonic Society will take place at Carnegie 

Hall on Friday afternoon and Saturday night of this week. 

Leo Stern, an English ‘cellist of repute, will make his New 

| York début at these performances. The following program 
will be given on both occasions: 


Sonata for piano and violin, E major.....................+4+ J. S. Bach 
| Orchestration by Theodore Thomas. 

Dedicated to E. Francis Hyde, Esq. 
Concerto for violoncello, B minor, op. 104 (mew)................ Dvorak 
| Leo Stern. 
Cravens; Maiuains, CPi Ga. osiccccvccsdicesvece 
Symphony, No. 4, D minor, op. 120................. 

Mr. Stern played the Dvor&k concerto when it was first 
given by the London Philharmonic Society, and the com- 
| poser conducted the orchestra. Mr. Stern was afterward 
engaged by Dr. Dvorak to play the concerto at Prague and 
by Mr. Nikisch to introduce it at the Gewandhaus in 
Leipsic. 

The Damrosch Recital.—Mr. Walter Damrosch 
give a series of explanatory recitals on the Wagner music 
dramas at the Waldorf at 11 o'clock on Mondays and 
Thursdays, March 8, 11, 18, 22, 25 and 29. The recital in 
each case will precede the performance of the music drama 
discussed. 


William R. Chapman and the Maine Festival.—Mr. 
Chapman left for this State, where the big musical festival 


......Mendelssohn 
rienends Schumann 


will 


last Friday night. Madame Nordica will appear twice; 
Evan Williams, tenor, also. Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer and 
Lilian Carllsmith are already engaged for the festival. 


tenor of the Hansom Place M. E. Church, Brooklyn, and 
sings in concerts and musicales. He came here a year ago 
from California, and two months ago returned thither for a 
brief stay, bringing a bride with him on the return trip. 
Mrs. Wendell is said to be a nice singer. 


Fanny Hirsch, Conductor.—Miss Hirsch is conductor of 


annual meeting at the Waldorf. 
True Love, by Cruickshank, and Softly the Moonlight, by J. 
lliffe; encore, Dickery Dock, by Schartan. The member- 
ship of the Glee Club is divided as follows 

Sopranos—Mrs. Carrie E. Thomson, Mrs. Edwin Arden, 
Mrs. Griswold Bragaw, Mrs. H. A. La Paugh, Mrs. A. S. 
McWade, Mrs. Queenie Vassar Lynch, Mrs. Ann Warring- 
ton, Miss Annie Dacre. 

Altos—Mrs. Blanche Love, Mrs Mrs. 


Fred. G. Ross, 


Miss Kate Perey Douglas.—Of resident composers 





| Club Hall, March 20) 


whose songs will be sung at the recital (Mendelssohn Glee 
there are the following: Bruno 


| Oscar Klein, Charles B. Hawley, Gerrit Smith, Edward A. 


kowski ever wrote; a valse brilliante, dedicated to Madame 
Carrefio; a reverie poetique, much in Schumannesque vein, | 


and a new song for tenor with ‘cello obligato, dedicated to 
Theodore Van Yorx, are among this prolific composer's 
new publications nowin press. Bartlett writes’ because he 
cannot help it; it isin him and must out, and not because 
of financial profit or other worldly considerations. 


MacDowell, Henry K. Hadley, Sumner Salter, William C. 
Carl, Victor Harris, Frank Sawyer, H. K. Wood, E. B. 
Smith, Veilinzen, Chadwick and F. W. Riesberg. Mrs. 
Florence Buckingham Joyce will accompany when the c»m- 
poser cannot do so. 


Van Biene Recital.—Auguste Van Biene, the violoncello 
virtuoso, gave a recital last Thursday afternoon at the Hotel 
Waldorf that was very enjoyable and well attended. M. 
Van Biene is an artist whose work deserves more than pass- 
ing mention, for while he propitiates the public with music 
of a popular character, yet he has a great ‘cello talent and 
marked mastery over his instrument. On this occasion he 
played the sonata in G by Boccherini, Camille Saint-Saéns’ 
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will occur in October, with a monster chorus of 1,500 voices, | 


Chopin's E flat nocturne, transcribed by Servais, the Spring 

Song by Mendelssohn, David Popper's familiar suite Im 

Walde, the same composer's mazurka in G minor, a reverie 

by the soloist, Adolf Fischer's Czardas, Offenbach’s pretty 
| Musette and Van Biene’s fantasia on themes from Gou- 
| nod’s Faust. This is a program that tests the qualities of any 
‘cellist, and M. Van Biene was fully equal to it. He created 
much enthusiasm, especially by his sonorous cantabile. He 
was artistically accompanied by Edouard José. 


Miss Braumann’s Concert.—A concert was given by 

| Miss Alma E. Braumann in Steinway Hall on Thursday 

evening, February 25, with the assistance of Ciara Kilian 

Weill, soprano; Miss Margaret McCall, violinist; Miss 
Helen Collins, ‘cellist, and Mr. A. Victor Benham. 

Miss Braumann played Weber's Concertstiick and Pader- 
ewski’s Polish Fantaisie, with the orchestral accompaniments 
performed upon a second piano by Mr. Benham, who is her 
teacher, and also contributed the E major nocturne and G 
minor ballade by Chopin. 

She also plays with much charm, and with further hard 
work should become an artist of merit. 


Beethoven in Boston.—Great interest is manifested in 
the coming performance in Boston of the great Beethoven 
Mass Solennelle by the Cecelia, a very able ‘body of sing- 
ers. The work is of such immense difficulty that only three 
performances have been given in the United States; and in 
order to be fully prepared for the work on March 12 four 
Several New York 


weekly rehearsals are being held. 


critics have arranged to attend the performance. 

Ella Russell Engaged by Grau.—Ella Russell, the 
American prima donna, who has been absent from America 
fora number of years, has been engaged by Mr. Grau as 
one of his leading prima donnas. She is expected to arrive 
March 13 and will at once join his forces in Chicago. Miss 
Russell will be heard in New York March 26 and 27 with 
the New York Oratorio Society in Mendelssohn's Elijah 


A Blumenschein Pupils’ Recital.—The following was 
the program of the 191st recital by pupils of W. L. Blumen- 
schein given on Thursday evening, January 23, at Mr 
Blumenschein’s studio in Cincinnati. Miss Jessie Landis, 


| pianist, and Miss Ida M. Brandt, contralto, did both their 


Clarence T. Wendell, Lyric Tenor.—Mr. Wendell is | 


| Chanson Neapolitaine. 


the Professional Woman's Glee Club, which sang at their 
Their numbers were My | 


Susanna L. Westford, Mrs. S. M. Cory, Mrs. W. Freuden- | 
thal, Mrs. J. H. Asche, Miss V. Pratt, Miss Bertha Lassall. | 


teacher and themselves great honor. The recital was a 
complete success 
Sonata, op. 2.. Beethoven 
Miss Landis 
Mozart 


Silently Blending ; 
Miss Brandt 
Melodie Paderewski 


Pastorale Godard 


. . Saint-Saens 
Miss Landis 
Wie bist du meine Kénigin Brahms 
Miss Brandt 
Polonaise, op. 22 Chopin 
Miss Landis 
Zur wer die Schusucht fennt I'schaikowsky 
Miss Brandt 

MacDowell 


Arthur Bird 


Shadow Dance 
Humoresque 
Miss Landis 
The Asra.. , Rubinstein 
Miss Brandt 
Concerto, op. %. Mendelssohn 
Miss Landis 
(With second piano accompaniment.) 


Carl Re-engaged by Damrosch.—Mr. Wm. C. 
the eminent organist, has been engaged for the second con- 
cert of the Musical Art Society on March 18 in Carnegie Hall, 
when he will play Bach's Actus Tragicus, for organ and or- 
chestra. It will be recalled that Mr. Carl played with great 
success at the first concert of the Musical Art Society this 


Carl, 


season 

Fulmer Free Organ Recital.—Mr. Edgar L. Fulmer 
gave his fourth free organ recital in Grace Lutheran Church, 
Reading, Pa., on Monday evening, February 8, with the 
assistance of Miss Viola Johnson, soprano 

Von der Heide Musicale.—A most enjoyable studio 
musicale was given by Mr. J. F. Von der Heide, the sing- 
ing teacher, at his rooms last Saturday morning. The 
program was impromptu, and consisted of numbers by 
Schumann, Barnby, Abt, Chadwick, Brewer, Buck, Klein, 
Campana, Robyn, Denza, Watson and Strelezki. Four of 
Mr. Von der Heide’s pupils, Misses Evelyn J. Drake, 
Mamie J. Metcalfe, Louise D. Ungrich and Hope Emma 
Robinson, sang some beautiful songs and duets most ac- 





IRICCARDO RIccl, 
BASSO. 


Late of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, London; 
the Royal Albert Hali and Covent Garden Concerts, and 
of “ The Bostonians,” begs to announce that he has 


Opened a Studio for Voice Culture 
49 West 35th Street, New York. 








| Allegro Appassionata, a romanze in D by Mendelssohn, 


TENOR. 


Concert and Oratorio—Wocal tnstruction. 
STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 





University School of Music 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Head of Piano Department. 
GARDNER S. LAMSON, A. B., Head of Vocal Departmen‘. 
HERMANN A. ZEITZ, Head of Violin Department. 
Send for Calendar and particulars to 


ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Director. 


i 


New York College of Music, 


128 & 130 EAST 58th STREET. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, ; 4 Director. 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT. 
Terms from $15.00 upward per Quarter. 


Descriptive Catalogue free on application 


JOHN C, DEMPSEY, 


The Bass- Baritone, 
Now on tour with the NORDICA COMPANY. 


For Concerts, Song Recitals and Oratorio address 


....401 West 86th Street, New York. 


CLEMENTINO DE-MACCHI, 


. Concert Pianist, * 

For terms, dates, &c., address 
DE-MACCHI’S MUSIC STUDIO, 
119 East 92d Street, New York City. 
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ceptably to an audience of delighted listeners. Miss 
Georgine Schumann displayed her musicianly qualities as 
pianist in ensemble and solonumbers. Mr. Von der Heide 
appeared as vocalist, and in Schumann’s Fantasiestiick 
and an obligato as violinist. These informal monthly 
musicales are very interesting affairs—being instructive 
and entertaining at the same time. 

Ricardo Ricci’s New Studio.—Ricardo Ricci, the basso, 
has changed his studio from Thirty-first street to a more 
convenient location at 49 West Thirty-fifth street. 

Success of F. H. Tubbs’ Pupils.—Mr. Frank H. Tubbs has 
already received applications from eight colleges for pupils 
of his to take positions next autumn in their colleges as 
teachers of vocal music. The demand has begun very early 
this year, and Mr. Tubbs expects many more during the 
coming month. He has had nearly 200 of his pupils given 
positions as vocal teachers in past years 

Victor Herbert’s Band at Carnegie Hall.—More than 
usual interest is being manifested in the musical world by 
the announcement that Victor Herbert and his famous 
Twenty-second Regiment Band, fresh from the inaugural 
ceremonies, March 4, in Washington, would give a grand 
popular concert in Carnegie Hall Sunday evening, March 
7. The program is to be chiefly made up of the selections 
played by the band at the inauguration and at the five suc- 
ceeding concerts, March 5 and 6. 

The Twenty-second Regiment Band was unanimously 
selected by the executive committee to play, although it 
had over 180 competitors. It is the finest military band in 
America, and at the concert in this city will appear in full 
regalia (sixty-five performers), and will be conducted by 
Victor Herbert, the celebrated composer and violoncello 
virtuoso 

The principal soloists will be Miss Marie Donavin, prima 
donna soprano; Mr. Ernest H. Clarke, trombone, and Mr 
Victor Herbert, violoncellist. 

Marie v. Gelder Busy.—Miss Marie v. Gelder, who is 
so successful at the Berne Opera House, will appear during 
March as £/sa in Lohengrin, which réle she studied with 
her teacher, Anna Lankow, in New York. Miss v. Gelder 
is further kept busy with concert work and oratorio, sing- 
ing with the first chorus societies until the end of April 

Miss Glose’s Piano Success.—Miss Glose, the talented 
young pianist, who appeared with the Colonia Club, Brook- 
lyn, on February 18, with distinguished success, received 
the following notices 

Miss Glose isamost promising young artist, who has been heard 
a number of times in New York during the present season. Her 
brilliant playing of the Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 13,evoked pro- 
longed applause, while the delicacy of touch in the Chopin numbers 
showed the range of her capabilities.—Arooklyn Citizen, February 10 


Miss Glose proved a surprise. She is one of the most talented of 
yur younger pianists, and brings to her work not only a delicacy of 
touch, but an unexpected breadth and power, playing with great 
brilliancy. The applause she received was well earned.—Arooklyn 
Standard Union, February 19 


Sieveking and Weber.—The Metropolitan Permanent 
Orchestra will give a Sunday night concert on March 14 


in Carnegie Hall, under Adolf Neuendorff's direction. | 


Sieveking, the pianist, will be the soloist, and will for the 
first time play the Weber concert grand 

Carl Fique Won Both Prizes.—According to a notice 
recently published in some of the New York dailies Mr. 
Carl Fiqué, who won the first prize for a male chorus com- 
position to be performed at the National Song Festival in 
Philadelphia in June, was entitled to the second prize as 
well as the first. 

Mr. Fiqué enterd two of his compositions, and when the 
prize judges made their decision and the envelopes con- 
taining the names of the winners of the two prizes were 
opened, both envelopes were found to contain Mr. Fiqué's 
name. The judges thought, however. that it would not 


te 
- SOPRANO. . 


Opera, Concert ana Oratorio. 
Address: 47 East 21st St., 





OR 
H. M. HIRSCHBERG, 
36 W. 15th St., New York, 
AND LEADING AGENTS. 








LYSTER SANDFORD, 


STAGE DIRECTOR. 


Opera, Comedy and Drama. 
Special instruction to students in Dramatic 
Expression and Stage Technique. 

Season 1896-97. ... 
Stage Manager: MINNIE MADDERN-FISKE. 
Address: 1432 Broadway, New York. 





LEWIS W. ARMSTRONG, 


Baritone. 
Voice Culture for Song and Speech. 
Studio : 5 East 129th Street, New York City 


look well to award both prizes to one man, so Mr. Fiqué 


had to be content with the first prize, $150, while the second, 
$50, was awarded to the composer of the third best song, 
Mr. Spielter. Eighty-six songs had been entered in 
competition. 


Antonia H. Sawyer.—Antonia H. Sawyer, contralto, 
has been engaged for the forthcoming festival in Maine 

Wetzler-Morgan Trio.— Miss Geraldine Morgan, violin; 
Paul Morgan, ‘cello; Herman H. Wetzler, piano, will give 
a concert Saturday afternoon at 2:30 in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall. 

Blauvelt.—Lillian Blauvelt is at present in this city pre- 
paring for a very large number of spring concerts for which 
she has closed. 

Laura Carroll Dennis. —Voice Photography and Rational 
Voice Development is the subject of an interesting article 
in the last Review of Reviews by this well-known vocal 
teacher, the Muckey-Hallock discoveries and principles 
being discussed. One of Miss Dennis’ best known pupils 
is Miss Minnie Blenner, soprano 

Ella A. Wheeler.—The following certificate, dated Au- 
gust 18, 1896, Paris France, shows what the famous teacher 
Sbriglia thinks of his pupil 


Miss Ella A. Wheeler has been a most satisfactory pupil of mine 
and I cordially recommend her as a teacher 
Signed G. SBRIGLIA 


F. W. Riesberg, Pianist, Organist.—A Batiste andante, 
William C. Ashmall’s Festival March in C, and several 
patriotic Greek national melodies were played by Mr. Ries- 
berg on the organ in Chickering Hall at the Greek mass 
meeting last Tuesday evening. Miss Geraldine Morgan, 
Mr. Riesberg and other artists have been engaged for the 
‘Greek concert" on March 5, to be given under distin- 
guished social auspices. 

Lilian Carllsmith, Contralto.—Says the Newark Sun- 
day Call, in a review of the Orpheus Club concert 

Miss Carlismith made a decided hit. With a voice of full volume 
and great warmth and a beautiful 


both times had to give additions. Her first addition was Arthur 
Foote’s My Love is Like a Red, Red Rose, and her second a quaint 


method she sang her songs, and 





and rollicking Darcerlian Dance, to which she played her own ac- 
companiment 
A Musical Lunecheon.—Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, of 
No. 66 West Thirty-seventh street, gave a luncheon on 
Thursday of last week to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Tabor (Miss 
Julia Marlowe). The guests were Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin Riggs, Miss Margue- 
rite Hall, Mrs. Gilbert R. Jones, Miss Geraldine Morgan, 
Mr. Schelling, Mr. Purdon Robinson. After the luncheon 
there was a musicale by Miss Hall, Miss Morgan, Mr. Pur- 
don Robinson and Mr. Schelling 
George W. Fergusson.—George W. Fergusson, the 
baritone, will sail for London on Saturday and will sing at 
a large number of recitals during the London season 
He will return in the fall for a concert tour, which will 
be under the direction of Mr. Victor Thrane 
Dr. Hugh A. Clarke’s Lecture.—Dr. Hugh A. Clarke 
will this evening (March 3) deliver a lecture before the 
pupils of the Broad Street Consefvatory of Music, Philadel- 
phia. The subject will be Origin and Growth of Instru- 
mental Music, and will be illustrated by vocal and instru- 
mental selections, contrasting the ancient and modern 
forms 
FOR SALE—One of the finest Violoncellos in this coun- 
try. Address Orportunity, THe Musica. Courter, 
Union square West, New York 
Yyanreo- Position as accompanist and to coach sing- 
ers in the studio of a vocal teacher. Applicant is a 
young lady who has had experience. Address Miss A. B 
X., care Tue Musica Courter, New York 
MATI VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 
Hieronimus and tne other Nicolas—for sale. Ad- 
dress genuine letters only to ‘‘ Violin,” care of this paper 
They are the property of an artist, not of a collector or 
dealer. 


KNEISEL QUARTET 
TO THE PACIFIC. 


HE renowned chamber music organization 
known as the Kneisel Quartet, an outgrowth of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, celebrated in the East and in 
Europe, has been secured by the managers, R. E. John- 
ston & Co , Belvedere House, New York, for a tour to the 
Pacific coast for the months of September and October, im- 
mediately after the return of the quartet from its annual 
London engagemen The quartet consists of the well 
known artists, Franz Kneisel, Alwin Schroeder, Otto Roth 
and Louis Svecenski, the viola player 


Mme. Nordica Engaged. 
HE agreement between Madame Nordica and M1 
Damrosch was closed yesterday, on the basis 
announced in the Hera/d. She will appear in Sieg- 
fried, Tristan and Isolde and Lohengrin, in the latter 
appearing with Madame Lehmann. Herr Kraus will 
appear with her.—Mew York Herald. 


Emil Liebling.—Mr. Emi! Liebling will continue lessons 
during the summer months, June, July and August, 1897. 
Address Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Mme. Meyenheim’s Concert.—Mme. Cornelie Meyen- 
heim, soprano, will give a concert on March 27, at Steinway 
Hall. She will be assisted by Jeanne Franko, violin, and 
Mr. Van Biene, ‘cello 


The Jeanne Franko Trio.—At the last concert of the 
Vocal Society of Rutherford, N. J., the club was assisted by 
the Jeanne Franko Trio, which was heard in several trios as 
well as separately in solo numbers. The ensemble play- 
ing of the trio was especially good On March 6, 30, 
April 13 and 27 the Jeanne Franko Trio will give four 
subscription concerts at Steinway Hall. Its members, who 
are all well-known musicians, comprise Jeanne Franko 
violin; Celia Schiller, piano, and Hans Kronold, ‘cello. 


Broad Street Conservatory Recital.—A recital which 
was very well attended was given last Wednesday evening 
February 24, by pupils of the Broad Street Conservatory of 
Music in their concert hall, No. 13831 South Broad street, 
Philadelphia. The program was composed of piano, vocal 
and violin solos, a Schubert sonata for piano and violin, and 
a Beethoven trio for piano and strings, those participating 
being Miss Alice T. Roberts, Traverse City, Mich. ; Miss 
oo Newborn, Royersford, Pa Miss Nora Werner, 
Vaynesboro, Pa.; Miss Minnie Wright, Columbia, Pa 
Mrs. J. E. Duffield, Camden, N. J.; Miss Fannie Waxler, 
Whitehall, Pa.; Mrs. Geo. Heaton, Miss Emma Sigmund, 
Miss May Evans, Master John Witzman, Master Otto 
Wolff, Philadelphia, and Mr. Geo. Blood, South Westerlo 
N.Y 


Richard Burmeister.— The Arundel Club, of Balti- 
more, gave a concert and reception last Saturday in honor 
of Mr. Richard Burmeister. The program consisted only 
of compositions by this eminent pianist and composer, sev- 
eral of which were performed for the first time and are still 
in manuscript 

The new concert romance for violin, played magnificently 
by Mr. Fritz Gaul, aroused great enthusiasm and will soon 
become a valuable and thankful addition to the repertory 
of the violinists. The Persian song written on two verses 
by Omar Khayyam, was redemanded by the fashionable 
audience which crowded the parlors 

Miss Florence Woolford, who has a very rich and dramatic 
soprano, scored the greatest success of the evening with 
this and some other songs. Miss Anne Atkinson and Mr 
Luther Conradi, two very talented pupils of Mr. Burmeister 
shared the pianistic honors of the delightful concert 

On February 23 Mr. Burmeister gave a recital at the 
executive mansion of Governor Lowndes, in Annapolis, 
Md The beautiful rooms were filled with the créme of 
Baltimore and Annapolis society, who during the perform- 
ance demanded one encore after another from the great 
artist. 

On March 5 Mr. Burmeister will play the Chopin concerto 
in F minor, with his own orchestration and cadenza, in 
Philadelphia at the Symphony Society concert. 
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YONKERS. 








YONKERS, February 26, 1897. 
N organization that gives good promise of permanency 
and a possibility of more than local interest made its first public 
appearance on Thursday evening, February 25, in Yonkers, N. Y- 
According to its corporate title—Yonkers Choral Society—it would 
seem to be devoted merely to vocal work, but an extract from the 
onstitution printed on the program declares that its object is the 
broad “ promotion of musical culture"; and the daring conductor 
undertook the exceedingly risky experiment of bringing forward an 
amateur orchestra for some rather heavy work at the first concert. 
He must have known that he risked his musical neck, so to speak, 
in such an undertaking, but as courage ever provokes admiration it 
becomes a pleasant duty to record that his head is still where it will 
be most useful to himself and the society whose work he directs. 

It is understood that the society was organized for the performance 
of oratorio, and that its first season’s study and concerts are planned 
with a speciai view to acquiring the proficiency necessary to ade- 
quate treatment of large works. From this point of view, and under- 
standing that the chorus, numbering more than 200 voices, was made 
up for the most part of untrained singers, the concert was an em- 
phatic success. Omitting this point of view, and regarding the con- 
cert strictly as a musical event, challenging criticism in the usual 
way, there was much to interest the listener and to call for com- 
mendation 

In the matters of attack, ending of phrases and enunciation, the 
chorus was remarkably good. In the unaccompanied numbers there 
was a creditable approach to shading and a generai purity of tone 
that was delightful in itself. Asin all new choruses, the basses and 
tenors were outnumbered, but the sopranos were held down so rigor- 
ously that a satisfactory balance of tone resulted. The orchestra, 
though incomplete in make up, did sturdy and on the whole effective 
work in the accompaniments, and in the single instrumental number 

a light and graceful romance by the conductor—the band amply 
justified its existence. The soloist of the occasion was Mrs. Elizabeth 
Webb Cary-Lord, at one time a leading church. singer in New York 

then Miss Cary—and now resident in Boston. She isan artist of a 
very high order. Her voice is full and rich, and her style, while not 
aggressively dramatic, is intense with emotion and very convincing. 
It need hardly be said that her efforts contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of the event 

Frederick R. Burton is the conductor of the society. He is not a 
professional musician, but a journaiist of varied experience who has 
graduated into literature. While at Harvard College he made a spe- 
cial study of the theory of music under Professor Paine, and carried 
off “ highest honors" in that department. Since then he has made 
many excursions from his journalistic vocation into music, serving 
newspapers as critic, managing concerts, and occasionally conduct- 
ing singing societies. He has published many songs and anthems, 
and that he has not been idle as a composer is shown by the fact that 
me of the numbers on the Yonkers program was a composition of 
his own credited to Hiawatha, an Oratorio. It is said that this ora- 
torio is soon to be published. Mr. Burton has certainly done well with 
the Yonkers society. Following was the program of the concert: 
Hallelujah Chorus, from The Mountof Olives .............. Beethoven 
Trust It Not (unaccompanied)...... V. E. Nessler 
Meee Tir PUP ER, ME sadsscocssetbicceveddsscrcoedenves Mendelssohn 

Solo by Mrs. Elizabeth Webb Cary-Lord. 
Ancient part sengs unaccompanied— 





SEs Bi TRIG, Ti oc ics cote acc scececcccsesceese R. J. S. Stevens 
Since First I Saw Your Pace.........scccccccscecccece Thomas Ford 
O Who Will O’er the Downs So Free.............- R. L. DePearsall 
With Sheathed Swords, Damascus Triumphal March, from 
PAMEAR.....ci. cdicceteticevediccepstyrsscetgetinend Sir Michael Costa 
Baieratih’s Dow Gals cain cs cndnnc deatenctansttiws Frederick R. Burton 
Choral Society Orchestra. 
The Mariner's Carts, « vcccccvicdsodssaciseescesccced C. Chaminade 


Female Chorus. 
Onaway! Awake, Beloved! aria from Hiawatha, an Ora- 
WI dnnsncesviiiscdvesésepbnseniqqversdiineeesépacceoneded F. R. Burton 
Mrs. Cary-Lord. 
The Glory of God in Nature 
Full Chorus and Orchestra. 
The Heavens Are Telling, from The Creation; arranged for dou- 
ble chorus by giving solo parts to second sopranos, second 
tenors and first basses. Orchestral accompaniment....... Haydn 


Beethoven 





dling Bob" he was called in one of hiscampaigns; and if he handled 
his instrument as his young kinswoman does here there is no sur- 
prise that he won. Miss Taylor goes to Berlin in May to study, and 
the world will honor her in days to come. 


last meeting. She carried her audience by storm, causing them 
to break one of their most stringent rules—not to applaud—the girl 
with her old violin melting their chain armor of coldness and repres- 


sion, her listeners breaking into overwhelming and spontaneous | 


admiration. SAVANNAH 


ELMIRA. 
ELMIRA, N. Y., February 1, 1897. 
Of recent concerts the most important was the third in the 
Ketley course, given by Miss Marie Parcello, contralto, and 
three teachers from the Ithaca Conservatory of Music. W. Grant Eg- 
bert, violinist ; Aimé Lachaume, pianist, and Adolph Dahm-Petersen, 
baritone. Miss Parcello created a most favorable impression. 

A large increase is shown in the local membership of the State 
Music Teachers’ Association through the efforts of Prof. W. K. 
Stiffey, of Elmira. 

A new choral society, Henry Jacobsen director, will shortly give 
its initial concert. 

Elmira patronage is not equal to two musical attractions on the 
same evening, hence the postponement of the Clary-Hilke-Dufft- 
McKinley concert at the Auditorium owing to the appearance of the 
Whitney opera troupe at the Lyceum, although the concert was first 
announced 


The Lohse-Gregorowitsch Concert. 


VERY fine concert took place on Monday 
evening last, March 1, in Carnegie Hall, in which an 
orchestra was heard under the direction of Herr Otto 
Lohse, the soloist being Gregorowitsch, the famous Russian 


violinist. Following was the program: 
Bopetietie We. F.5D GAGE sce cssscvcceccesideoceceseceveee Beethoven 
Se Ss ON Oe SIE eo occ canencniédncccnscocsapecteneoess Bruch 
I a srbndcccvdetessdarasedoeesearenune ....Goldmark 
D ER Ciddadaceccebobendaskveerersebapeesees .. Wagner-Wilhelmj 
Be GOs Be BO oo ons c cccasniewtnssened ccsesecsacess .Sarasate 

(The Nightingale) 

.. Dvorak 


Bw Water POF. occcccveccveccscccseccvecssnesccese 
(First time in New York.) 

Herr Lohse had the disadvantage of directing a set of 
men not allof whom have been accustomed to play to- 
gether and all of whom were new to this distinguished con- 
ductor’s baton. The occasion, therefore, served to show 
with emphasis what a superior conductor can do with rel- 
atively uncertain material. The players were all good 
enough, but it was the indomitable, inspiring energy and the 


| magnetic bond established between Otto Lohse and his 


musicians which welded the performance into as smooth, 
precise and expressive an ensemble as has long been 
heard in New York. 

Otto Lohse is familiar to us as a Wagner conductor of 
tremendous temperament and power. On Monday night 
he revealed himself in classic colors as a Beethoven con- 
ductor with equal success. He read the Seventh Sym- 
phony with admirably intellectual poise, a delicate breadth 
and a judicious feeling which reflected Beethoven without 
blur. There was no hankering after modern bursts of 
color. All was faithfully clear and unchequered, and ex- 
haled the atmosphere of this particular work of Beethoven 
in all its absence of turgidity. The allegretto was excel- 
lently given, and we may wait long before we hear the 


| scherzo given with the same aerial buoyancy as we en- 


joyed it under Herr Lohse. 
There can be no doubt but that Herr Lohse revels in rich- 


ness and glow. The Sakuntala overture was played with a 


| superb feeling for contrast and worked up to a sonorous 


Inflammatus, from Stabat Mater.................cce-cveeeceeees Rossini 


Mrs. Cary-Lord, full chorus and orchestra. 
Mr. Burton was complimented by the presence of a delegations rep- 
resenting the Manuscript Society, of which organization he is one of 


the directors 5. 


SAVANNAH. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., February 19, 1897. 
WO concerts in one week from noted violinists put 
Savannah music lovers in good spirits for the last few days. 
Residents of large cities cannot understand what it means to us to 
hear such good professionals now and then, for we are starving for 
music most of the time. 

First, Edouard Remenyi, with his pet violin, ‘Her Ladyship” I 
believe he calls it, woke and charmed his listeners. Time seems to 
take nothing from this delightful artist. 

Mme. Camilla Urso followed Remenyi, and was great. Her music 


is delightful. Madame Urso, besides her own work, was a benefact- | 


ress in having associated with her Miss Merthot, soprano, who gave 
real pleasure with her sweet veice and lovely presence—enthusiasti- 
cally applauded. 

In home circles some of our musicians continue working to keep 
up the spirit of study. A new musical organization has been formed 
within the last few weeks. which the members have named “ The 


Friendly Study Class,” at the suggestion of Mrs. C. D. Mize, an en- | 


thusiastic worker. The membership is limited to fifteen; the meet- 
ings weekly; no officers except a secretary and treasurer ; the mem- 


ber at whose house the meeting is held presiding for that occasion. | tat 
| amount of energy, abandon or tonal volume, nor the rising 


This society is doing good, honest work—studying musical history, 


climax at the close which wasimposing. Herr Lohse does 
not save himself. He works hard for his effects, but he gets 
them, and isin all respects a conductor of great feeling, in- 
tensity and authority. Nor does he lack the chaste repose 
and discretion to leaven his work where called for. He isa 
man of remarkable gifts and should be seen more often at 


| the conductor's desk. 


| in one violinist. 


Gregorowitsch surpassed himself at this concert. Such 
virtuosity, such marvelous effects of light and shade, such 
delicacy of feeling and incomparable finish are rarely met 
The Bruch concerto was a masterpiece of 
authoritative feeling, a technic microscopically perfect, 


| and a finish that was to the last syllable polished. He sang 





converse on musical news at home and abroad, read sketches from | 


the life of the composer selected for the meeting, illustrated with 


vocal and instrumental numbers from his or her compositions, end- | 


ing with Mr. Derthick's (of Chicago) game, used in all his musical- 
literary clubs. 

We have had a visitor from Knoxville, Tenn, a Miss Jean Taylor, 
The world will yet hear of this young woman. She is gifted in an 


unusual degree, her instrument, the violin, handled with unmistake- 
| 


able touch of genius. 
Miss Taylor isa relative of Governor Taylor, of Tennessee, “ Fid- 


the adagio with the most exquisite intensity, disclosing a 
cantilena unimpeachable in tonal beauty, true poetic feel- 
ing and velvety smoothness. The great beauty of the 


The Savannah Music Club invited Miss Jean Taylor to play at its Lohse. 
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to climax which the movement repays. However, this is 
hypercritical perhaps. Gregorowitsch played to an accom- 
paniment for which he has every reason to thank Herr 
It was one of the best regulated orchestral accom- 
paniments ever heard in New York. Not a measure of the 
soloist was permitted to be lost, although in the finale the 
orchestral repetitions of the theme, being given with due 
fire and elasticity, threw the soloist’s work by contrast into 


| relief some degrees too low. 


In the Sarasate number the dazzling staccati runs and 
trills were played with a fluency that was simply astound- 
ing. Gregorowitsch easily won a tremendous triumph, and 
is beyond doubt one of the most satisfying violinists Amer- 
ica has seen withina decade. 

Dvorak’s Water Fay, which tells a dramatic little story, 


| is more interesting in its bizarre instrumental detail than in 








violinist’s tone, its susceptibility to the most delicate shades | 


| of nuance; his lyric feeling and extraordinary technical ease 


characterized his performance throughout the evening, and 
brought down storms of applause, which obliged him to add 
two extra numbers to his program. 


If we were to hint at a flaw in Gregorowitsch’s playing of | 


the Bruch work it would be in connection with the bold, 
brilliant finale, which the artist did not play with the 





| 
| 
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its invention, which would not go for so much stripped of 
its string-picking, bell-jingling clothes. It was well played, 
like everything else. 

Otto Lohse was shown cordially that he proved himself 
on broad lines a most satisfying conductor to the people of 
New York. Applause was nearly equally divided between 
Lohse and Gregorowitsch. The house was large, and the 
concert so exceptionally interesting and well given that the 
enthusiastic audience waited until the last note had been 
heard. 


Clara Bell Bagg’s Pupils.—A musicale was given by 
the pupils of Miss Clara Bell Bagg at the residence of Mrs 
George Leary, 139 East Sixty-third street, on Saturday 
afternoon, February 27. 

Herlof Will Lecture.—Mr. N. Herlof, the well-known 
musical manager, will give a lecture 9n Norway and the 
Norwegians at the Columbia University, New York, on 
March 10 

Chicago Marine Band in New York.—The Chicago 
Marine Band, under T. P. Brooke, will give a concert at 
Lenox Lyceum on Saturday evening next, March 6, for the 
benefit of St. Mary’s Night Refuge for Women, 143 West 

This will be 
The program 


Fourteenth street, where tickets may be had 
the band’s first appearance in New York 
will be popular. Miss Sibyl Sammis, soprano, will be 


soloist. 


Dina Bremer Coming.—Mme. ‘Dina Bremer, the Bel- 
gian coloratura soprano, has been engaged to visit America 
next season under the management of the Herlof Concert 
Bureau. The singer will probably be engaged for the 
Worcester Festival in September, will make a tour of 
Canada in October and will be available for engagement in 
the United States from November forward 

Mina Schilling. — Mina Schilling, soprano, has just 
brought out her new circular, in which the long list of press 
notices praise highly her work, both in opera and concert, 
during the past year. Particularly dwelt on was her sing- 
ing as the Forest Bird in Siegfried with the Damrosch 
Opera Company. Miss Schilling has been devoting the 
past season to study of repertory under Louis V. Saar, of 
the Metropolitan, and has advanced largely in this, as also 
in the study of dramatic action. She expects to sing in 
several spring concerts. 





EASTER MUSIC. 


1897. 


“O Joyous Easter Morn,” 1« 


New Aathem, by Schaccker, 955 


Soprano and alto solos and mixed chorus 


New Aathem, by Danks. . 07 —* Thou Art My Son,” 12c 
Mixed chorus 
New Aathem, by Holden, . . %32— This Is The Day,” 1X 


Soprano or tenor solo and mixed chorus 
New Anathem, by Simper. %29—“‘Awake, Thou That Sleepest, 
Mixed chorus 10 
New Aathem, by Nevin, %00—‘‘Allelulia! Christ is Risen,” 12c 
Mixed chorus. 
New Anathem, by Tructtc. 9291—“Awake! Awake! ‘Tis Easter 


Morn.” Mixed chorus. Be. 
New Carol, by Schaccker, 9577—“ Hail! Thou Glorious Easter 
Morning."” Mixed chorus 5e 

New Sanday School Servicc. “ Glad Easter,” 5 


By Edwin L. Gurney 


NEW EASTER SONGS. 


SHEET MUSIK 


“Ye Bells of Easter Day."’ L. R. Dressler. 7m 
For soprano in F. Alto or baritone in D 
“ O Day of Rest and Gladness.” Schnecker ri: 
Trio: soprano, alto and bass 


“ Our Lord Has Risen.”” A. F. Loud Hi 
Soprano and alto duet or soprano solo 


Headquarters for all. Mirietncies. 
PIANOS FOR SALE OR RENT, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 


867 BROADWAY (18th St.) 
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ANDERSON & NEWTON PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 
Van Wert, Ohio 


LEOPOLD AVISUS, 


Pianos, 


249 and 251 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, II! 
THE AUTOHARP, 
Alfred Dolge & Son, 
New York City 
THE AOLIAN, 


18 West 23d Street, New York 


BLASIUS PIANO CO., 


Pianos 


Philadelphia, Pa 


BEHR BROS. & CO., 


Pianos 


22 and 208 lith Avenue, New York 
BURDETT PIANO CO., 
Pianos 
Erie, Pa 
BRAUMULLER CO., 
Pianos 
“rR to 410 West 4th Street, New York 
GEO. BOTHNER, 
Piano Actions 
14% and 137 Chrystie Street, New York 


THE BROCKPORT PIANO 
MFG CO 


Pianos 


GEO. P. BENT, 
Crown Pianos 


( ago, t 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 
Baldwin Pianos, Ellington Pianos, Valley 
Gem Pianos, Hamilton Organs, 


Cir or 


JULIUS BAUER & CO 
Piano 
24) to 2 Wabash Avenue, | ago. I 
CLAUS & CO.. 
Chordephon, 
CUNNINGHAM PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
P elphia, Pa 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Pianos, 


Boston, Mass.,and New York 


CHASE BROS. PIANO CO., 
Pianos 


Muskegon, M and ( ag 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., 


Organs 


( ago, | 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


Piano Keys, Actions and Hammers 


Ivoryton, Conr 
CONOVER PIANO CO., 
Pianos 
215 to 221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III 
A. B. CHASE CoO., 
Pianos 
Norwalk, Ohio 
G. CHEVREL, 
Panels, Name Boards and Marqueteri¢ 
Paris, France 
ISAAC I. COLE & SON, 


Veneers and Fancy Woods, 
125 and 427 East &th Street, New York 


DAVENPORT & TREACY CO., 


Piano Plates and Hardware, 


Avenue D and IIth Street, New York 


DOLGEVILLE PIANO CASE CoO., 
Piano Cases, 
Dolgeville, N. Y 
DUNBAR & CO., 
Pianos, 


511 and 513 East 137th Street, New York 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Piano Supplies, Hammers, &« 
110 and 112 Hast 13th Street, New York 
EVERETT PIANO CoO., 
Pianos, 


John Church Company, Factors, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 


Boston, New York and Chicago 


FARRAND & VOTEY ORGAN CO., 


Organs, 
Detroit, Mict 
CARL FISCHER, 
Musical Instruments, 
6 and ® Fourth Avenue, New York 
J. & C. FISCHER, 
Pianos, 


417 to 433 West 2th Street, New York 


HAZELTON BROS.. 
Pianos, 


4 and 36 University Place, New \ in 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


Piano and Organ Materials 


2 Bowery, New York 


HAMILTON $. GORDON, 
Pianos and Musical Merchandise 
149 Fifth Avenue, New York 


JEWETT PIANO CO., 


Pianos 
JAMES & HOLMSTROM, 
Piano 
233 East 2ist Street, New York 
L. JUHLING, 
Italian Strings 
KRAKAUER BROS., 
Pianos, 
159 ar 161 Hast 126th Street, New York 


KRANICH & BACH, 
Pianos, 
Zt and 2% Kast Zid Street. New York 
C. KURTZMANN & CoO., 
Pianos, 


226 to 2 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y 


W. W. KIMBALL CoO., 


Pianos 


LYON & HEALY, 
Music and Musical Instruments and 
Musical Merchandise, 
Chicago, Ill 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
Musical Instruments, 


Gera-Reuss, Germany 


H. LEHR, 


Pianos and Organs 


MILLER ORGAN CO., 
Organs 
Lebanon, Pa 
MARSHALL & WENDELL 
PIANO MFG. CO., LTD., 
Pianos, 
Albany, N. Y 
MERRILL PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 


118 Boylston Street, Boston, Mas 





MALCOLM LOVE & CoO., 


Pianos, 
Waterloo, N. ¥ 


THE MASON & RISCH 


VOCALION CO., LTD., 


Vocalion Organs, 
et, New York 
and Worcester, Mass 
THE NEEDHAM PIANO 
AND ORGAN CO., 


Pianos, 
University Place and l4th Street, New York 


10 East 16th Stre 


NORRIS & HYDE, 
Transposing Pianos 


2249 and 241 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 
Boston, Mass 


PAINTER & EWING, 
Pianos, 


1145 and 1107 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa 


PEASE PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
316 to 322 West 43d Street, New York 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 
Organ Pipes 
Reading, Mass 
POOLE PIANO CO., 


Pianos 
Boston, Mass 


C. REINWARTH, 
Pianoforte Strings, 


Mi and 388 Second Avenue, New Y k 


F. RAMACCIOTTI, 
Piano Panels, Strings, &c., 
162 and 164 West 27th Street, New York 
C. G. RODER, 
Music Engraving and Printing 
Leipzig, Germa 
SCHLOBACH, MALKE & 
OBERLANDER, 
Music Boxes, 
SOHMER & CoO., 
Pianos 


149 and 1% East 14th Street. New York 


STORY & CLARK, 
Pianos and Organs 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, I 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


Piano Actions 
IMth Street and Brook Avenue, New Y 


STRAUCH BROS., 
Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers 
2 Tenth Avenue, New York 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


Pianos 
171 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, I 
SPIES PIANO MFG. CO., 
Pianos, 
Southern Boulevard and 142d Street, New York 
STEGER & CO., 
Pianos, 
Jacks and Wabash Avenues, Chicago, 
SINGER PIANO CO.,, 
Pianos, 
235 Wabash Avenue, ( ag 
STRICH & ZEIDLER, 
Pianos 
IMth Street and Brook Avenue, New York 
STEINWAY & SONS, 
Pianos, 


Steinway Ha New York 


STANDARD ACTION CO., 


Piano Actions 


Cambridgeport, Mas 


STERLING CO., 


Pianos 


G. W. SEAVERN, SON & CO., 
Piano Actions 

113 Broadway, Can geport, Mass 
B. SHONINGER CO., 


Pianos 


New Haven, ( 


PAUL STARK, 
Musical Instruments, Strings, &« 


Markneukirchen, Saxony, and Philadelphia 
THE STARR PIANO CO., 


Pianos 


Richmond, In 
ADAM SCHAAF, 
Pianos 
6 W. Madison Street, Chicago, I 
A. H. STUART & CO., 
Pianos 
7 West Canton Stree Boston, Mass 
G. SCHROEDER, 
Marq 1eterie 
Berlin, Germany 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, 
Zithers 
Schoenbach, Bohemi:z 
GEO. STECK & CO., 
Pianos 
11 East I4th Stre t New Y 
R. W. TANNER & SON, 
Piano and Organ Hardware, 
Dolgeville, N. Y 
WM. TONK & BRO., 
Piano Actions and Musical Merchandise, 
a Warren Street, New York 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
Pianos 
Boston, Mas 
WEGMAN PIANO CO., 


Pianos 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 
Piano Actions, 
is7 West 45th Street, New ¥ 


WESER BROS., 
Pianos 
124 to 428 West 43d Street, New York 
WEBER-WHEELOCK CO., 
Pianos 
Avenue and Iéth Street, New York 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., 


Oronans 
gan 
Waterloo, N. \ 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO 


Organs 


WUNDERLICH & CO., 
Musical Instruments and Strings 
Markneukirchen, Saxony, Germany 
WASLE & CO., 


Piano Acti 


1 177 Hester Str New ¥ 
O. WISSNER, 
Piano 
Brooklyn, New York, Chicag ( 
Newark 


SEE NEXT SATURDAY’'S ISSUE OF THE 


MUSICAL COURIER 
TRADE EXTRA. 


iT WILL BE A MODEL TRADE PAPER. 
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HE trial of the suit brought by’the estate of the 
late Cyrus C. Armstrong against the M. Steinert 

Sons Company, at Providence, R. I, began on 
Thursday, February 25, before Judge Aldrich, and 
had not been concluded up to the time of closing the 
last forms of this paper. <A detailed report of the 
proceedings was published in the MusicaL COURIER 
TRADE Extra last Saturday, and a further report will 
appear in the MusicaL CouRIER TRADE EXTRA on 


next Saturday. 


N the Musica CourRIER TRADE EXtRa of last 
| Saturday a short telegram from Indianapolis an- 
nounced the sad intelligence of the death of Clarence 
Wulsin, the head of the Indianapolis division of the 
Baldwin business. Mr. Wulsin had been ill for some 
time, but his death came as a surprise to the host ot 
men who knew him or knew of him as one of those 
charming and magnetic personalities whose pres- 
ence always brought pleasure, hope and love into 
life. 

Gifted with many attractive attributes of mind, the 
late Clarence Wulsin was first and foremost a man of 
wide intelligence, brought about by study, travel and 
experience. His mental horizon was sufficiently vast 
in scope to embrace all fields in the intellectual ex- 
panse, and whether it was in literature or science or 
art, or the many subdivisions of latter day investiga- 
tion, he was prepared to assimilate them spon- 
taneously. 

In addition to these accomplishments he was gifted 
with a keen sense of the ridiculous, which gave to 
his life a peculiar charm and tenacity to live always 
associated with those buoyant and optimistic natures 
to whom the world of man is indebted for its sun- 
shine and pleasure. 

All the better phases of human nature were highly 
developed in this personality, and as a polished man 
of society and the world he exercised a powerful in- 
fluence in his environment. Honest. honorable, pa- 
triotic, and yet a cosmopolite, Clarence Wulsin was 
one of the most attractive individualities in the music 
trade of America. Inscrutable fate having removed 
him from us at so young an age, there is nothing left 
for us but to bow to its decree with that humility 
which the tragic spectacle always ordains. 


The appended brief sketch is from the Indianapolis 
Journal of February 27. A more detailed aocount will 
be found in the Musica, Courter Trape Exrra of Sat- 
urday, March 6 

Clarence Wulsin, a resident partner of D. H. Baldwin & 
Co., piano dealers, and partner in the Hamilton Organ 
Company, of Chicago, died last night at his home, No. 712 
North Meridian street, after lying critically ill for several 
days. He had been suffering since last September with an 
ailment of the heart, probably brought on by his overwork. 
He came to Indianapolis just 13 years ago, and by his un- 
tiring zeal and devotion to business built up the big es- 
tablishment with which he was connected at the time of his 
death. Six weeks before last Christmas he went abroad, 
hoping that the ocean voyage would bring him relief from 
his illness. He returned about Christmas time without 
much improvement being noted. Since then he has been 
unable to give much attention to business. He leaves a 
widow and ason and daughter, aged, respectively, seven 
and three years. He was 43 years old. 

Mr. Wulsin was born in Louisiana, and went to Cincin- 
nati when a boy. For several years he was a civil engineer. 
After removing to this city he and Miss Celia Mansur, a 
daughter of Isaiah Mansur, one of the old-time influential 
residents of this city, were married. He has two brothers 
living in Cincinnati. One of them is Drausin Wulsin, a 
lawyer, and the other Lucien Wulsin, who is the Cincinnati 
partner in the piano firm. The latter was at his brother's 
bedside when death came 

Mr. Wulsin was at one time prominently identified with | 
the May Festival Organization and has always lent the 
organization his cordia] support and helpful influence. He | 
was one of the organizers and one of the first directors of 
the Columbia Club. He was very popular with all with 
whom he came in contact, a man of liberal views and of 
very positive character. One of his friends in speaking | 
last night of the admirable character of the man paid a 
beautiful tribute to him as a devoted husband. 


H O. PETERSON, the assignee of the Century 
e Piano Company, of Minneapolis, has issued to 
the creditors a particularly lucid, exhaustive circular, 
which will be reproduced in full in the MusicaL Covu- 
RIER TRADE Extra of Saturday, March 6. He makesa 
fullstatement of the affairs of the company since they 
came into his hands, and outlines his future course in 
a manner which is not only interesting but must be 
satisfactory to all concerned. 


| another in a short time. 








WEBER IN PITTSBURG. 


EGOTIATIONS are now pending for the rental 

of one of the best located stores in Pittsburg, 

Pa., to be opened by the Weber-Wheelock Company, 

to be run under that name as successors to the Hend- 

ricks Music Company, Limited. Charles Logan, Jr., 

will be the resident manager, and the newly organized 

company will avail themselves of the high reputation 

the Weber piano has always borne in Pittsburg by 

pushing the business with all the energy charac- 
teristic of this thriving institution. 


FISCHER IN DETROIT. 


> 


[Special to THE MUSICAL COURIER.} 


AUGHAN & TURNER have secured the agency 
for the J. & C. Fischer piano. Ss. 


R. CALVIN WHITNEY, of the A. B. Chase Com- 


pany, Norwalk, Ohio, is due in New York to- | 


day. 


Se ah 
R. CHARLES BECHT, of the Smith & 


jarnes 


Piano Company, Chicago, has returned to his | 


New York headquarters. 
POR 
M* H. B. FISCHER, of J. & C. Fischer, left New 
York on Monday to attend the funeral of the 
late Clarence Wulsin at Indianapolis. 
or 
M* R. S. HOWARD, of J. & C. Fischer, is ex- 
pected in New York this week, returning from 
a long trip, during which he made several new 
agencies. 
PPP 
pe yest the Musical CouRIER TRADE EXTRA 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


of March 6 will contain the announcement of | 


the plans of Mr. Theo. Pfafflin, who has resigned as 
manager of Chickering & Sons’ New York house. 
The matter would not need this additional reference 
here but that rumor has placed him already in half a 
dozen positions, when in reality he has not yet de- 
cided upon anything. 

rr 


HE Weber-Wheelock Company is in receipt of the 

following letter from Sallie J. Hart, who con- 
ducts the business of the late Junius Hart, of New 
Orleans, dated February 16: 

* * * We fully appreciate the beauty and virtues of 
the Weber and wish to retain the agency 

Will you please mail me your latest catalogue with lowest 
price list, and oblige 

Owing to the change in manayers we are very much up- 
set, but hope soon to be running smoothly. 

Let us know when you wiil be ready to fill orders. 
Trusting that the future of the Weber will be as bright as 
your anticipations, I am, &c 

On receipt of the prices Mrs. Hart ordered four 
Weber uprights and wrote to the Weber-Wheelock 
Company on February 26: 


This is a small order, but I trust business will justify | 


We want to do the best we can for 


you. 


London Trade Exposition. 
LONDON, February 5, 1897 
Editurs The Musical Courier: 
© geese SIRS—We are now making rapid strides 
with the forthcoming Music Trades Exhibition, which 
will be held in July next. 

Weare in hopes that it will exceed that of last year, which, 
as you know, was the largest exhibition of musical instru- 
ments which has ever been held. 

It will undoubtedly be a splendid market, and will be at- 
tended by practically the whole of the buyers in the United 
Kingdom. We think that it should encourage American 
manufacturers desirous of doing trade with Great Britain 
to send some of their productions. There is no better or 
cheaper way of doing this, as for a very trifling sum they 
can submit their goods to the entire music trade here. 

Mr. H. L. Benjamin and Mr. Harold Benjamin send 
their kind regards to your representatatives, whom we had 
the pleasure of seeing here last year. 

We beg to remain, dear sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 
For THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE Exuisition, Lrp., 
P. M. Inghame, Managing Director 


| 





LATEST FROM CHICAGO. 


> - 


(By Wire.} 


CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
26 Wabash avenue, March 2, 1897. ‘ 


BILL has been introduced in the Illinois Legisla- 

ture providing that persons selling articles on 

the instalment plan shall not be permitted to take 

back into their possession any article so sold by 

process of law, unless they refund to the buyer 75 
per cent. of the money paid. 

It is hardly supposable that such a bill will be al- 


lowed to pass or, if passed, that it could not be in- 
validated by taking a chattel mortgage H 


Exports for 1896. 
EW YORK shipped 10,443 organs, valued at 
$553,510; Boston, 2,071, valued at $136,936; Balti- 
more, 378, valued at $21,695; San Francisco, 29, valued at 
$5,131; Detroit, 30, valued at $2,514; 13 other towns from 
3 to 30 organs each, the aggregate of which was $83,167 

The total value was $729,403. 

Of these instruments sent to foreign countries, 7,740 went 
to the United Kingdom, 1,593 to Germany, 822 to the 
| Netherlands, 166 to Sweden and Norway, 86 to Belgium, 
85 to Denmark, 83 to Russia, Baltic and White Seas, 25 to 
Switzerland, 766 to British Africa, 901 to British Austral- 
asia; 44 to China, 16 to Venezuela, 3 to Guiana, 125 to the 
West Indies, 31 to Guatemala, and from 3 to 10 toa dozen 


or more other foreign countries, the total number of musi- 
cal instruments exported being 13,060. 

New York exported 445 pianos, valued at $123,240 ; Cor 
pus Christi, Tex., 130, valued at $28,066; Boston, 34, valued 
at $8,857: San Francisco, 69, valued at $19,169. Allto- 
gether there were exported 925 pianos, valued at $246,083 

The United Kingdom received 123 of these, valued at 
$31,094; Germany got 72, valued at $22,086; France, 11 
valued at $2,005; Quebec, Ontario, &c., 155, valued at 
$43,179; Mexico, 222, valued at $53,412, and from 2 to 20 
pianos to some 40 other countries. 

During 1896 musical instruments to the value of $1,307 
154, were imported intothe United States. New York re 
ceived instruments valued at $802,276: Chicago, $200,000 


Philadelphia 


Boston, $55,667; San Francisco, $19,470 
$70,603; Minneapolis, $30,000; New Orleans, $10,000 

The countries from which these instruments were im 
ported are: Germany, $920,449; France, $132,095; Austria 


for 


Hungary, $50,000; Switzerland, $185,000, and others 


smaller amounts, the smallest being Mexico for $3 


“Off with His Head.” 

An Alpena Michigander writes: ‘‘What do you know 
about the Buckingham piano? Is there any such fac 
Give particulars 
W* would like to, but we cannot 

such a factory making pianos, 


even Buckingham or Ham & Eggs 


tory 


Never heard of 
Any name will 


do nowadays 


A. B. Chase in Boston. 


Special to THE Musical COURIER 


Mr. Calvin Whitney has placed the agency of the 


A. B. Chase piano with C. C. Harvey & Co 


has sold out 


3runer Greenup, Louisville, Ky 


Blackburn, England, has sent ina large order for Weaver 


organs 
teh ke % 


George S. Randall, Marshfield, Mass., is reported as sell 


ing real estate for $1 
* *& * *# 


G. T. McGloughlin, bookkeeper for William Knabe & Co 
in New York, is quite seriously ill at his home 
tee & 
E. E. Miller, a music trade man, has been arrested in 
his home, Topeka, Kan., charged with embezzlement. 
* & & 
Albert Kreil, Jr., who has been coming to New York for 
several weeks, is now scheduled to be here on Monday 
*ek*# & # 
V. T. Barnwell, the dealer in Atlanta, Ga., was visited 
by a burglar on February 10, and is mourning the visit $20 


worth 


Mr. Ludwig Cavalli, of Alfred Dolge & Son, went to 
Dolgeville, N. Y., Friday, in company with Mr. Alfred 
Dolge. 


Guy R. Greene, of the M. Steinert & Sons Company's 
Providence branch, was married last week to Miss Annie 


J. Mulvey 
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THE MUSICAL 


eg THe “STAR” 


et M t Perfect 


oe Music Box. 


SS a Germany. 





COURIER. 









ADDRESS 


THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


™ Union Square West, NEW YORK. 













Established 1846 


C.¢. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 


























Printing, 
Lithography and 
+>  _ lypography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 





















to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 










Sensational Novelty ! 


‘«‘ CHORDEPHON.”’ 


ae A MEC HANIC AL ty wi vith circular interchange- _— 
at ao metal no disks. Can be | wi th a cr ank or with a 


Se eeneaucercee | LAMEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING 


quic kest execution ; liberal 











conditions 


































2 Pro duces correct and 
4 —_ ‘rious ‘“ Accord Zithers,” where Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application 
accords an d me iy are ‘oe ard separately and successively. 





Vibratic msafthe st it 
mechanism of da 


1gS are regulated by a most ingenious 
| eps in tune as well as a piano, O I D V IO | I 
CLAUS ‘k CO., Fabrik Me 


Patented in most « 
LEIPZIG. "GERMANY. 


ARQUETERIE (INLAID for Pianos, Organs and all SPLENDIDLY IMITATED, 
WORK) other Musical Instruments 
IN ARTISTIC STYLE. I. E., Violins Newly Made 


cant Seana cuantane oan, oe IN METAL, MOTHER-OF-PEARL OR CELLULOIO LETTERS. of Old Wood, 


Medallion Impressions ; also Trade Mark Stencils, &c. Wearing tbe 


@@ Representation desired, G. SCHRODER, BERLIN, Ss. 0. 16, Germany. —— = 


masters’ in- 
Established 1860. All first-class manufacturers furnished. struments 


** Eufonia ’’ Zither 


hasa fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithérs in consequence 
of its peculiar construction 
The “ Eufonia " Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zit ther in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mfgr., 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Schoonbach, 


(372) BOHEMIA. 
The most 


perfect 
mechanically 

playable 

musical 
instrument, 
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hams 








99 with 
=e r aglist actin exchange- 
& dealers < stand F : . able long 
— = note, is the 
WUNDERLICH & CO., KALOPHON,””  ™snvfacturea 
is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with steel combs and Stenubactarere ef Mus —oh “ anon mK Y caret 
and INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, cal Instruments and SENS aap rm “+ ba 
Simplest Construction, EUBABRUNN-Markneukirchen , nh Gera-heuss, Germauy. 
I Sachsen, Germany F 1 r ound tone, well arranged music, and greatest 
Round, Full, Soft Tone. ‘the struments warranted The 








“'K. ALOP HON ’ has forty-e 





" . steel tongues. 
Extensive Repertory 











Covered Strings. metal music disk anda very ong mechanism 
Il natratell Catalogue on demand 
** Adier,"’ on account of these Also 
? : Strings Ww arri ar eed 
advantages, is the instrument for gual f sone 
of the present we the future ar ' dur abi lit y, all BOEHM 
for the American market my Own eee - CLARINE] § an SYSTEM 
TRADE MARK. Also Genuine Italian Strings. ished at cheat —— Dy 
\ turer of Strings 
fan tu String G. ‘ULLMANN, Adorf, in Saxony, 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


j HLING, Catalogue gratis GERMANY. 
LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY. @ F. JU 


Dresden, Germany. 


The Musical Courier 
Trade Extra. ..... 


<>=—~P UBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY DURING THE YEAR. 





Greatest Advertising Medium for all Manufacturers and SK 





Importers of Musical Instruments or parts thereof. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY THE — 


Grand and Upright 


PL ANOS._ WEBER :: 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 
Nos. 107, 109 & It! East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, e6e6e IAN OS, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. NEW VORK. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 








reat Tour 


April 


American Tour, 


Season '96-97, —_- and Part of 


Beginning November, 1896. 


Under the Direction of ag May 
‘ 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 18907. 


131 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. &® The STEINWAY Piano will be used. 


OTTO LOHSE, 
Formerly Assistant Conductor FA N N I E 


BAYREUTH FESTIVALS, 


Conductor at the Stadt Theatre in HAMBURG, oe 
Conductor Wagner Opera Season at the Drury 

Lane Theatre in LONDON, , 
Conductor of the DAMROSCH OPERA CO. during ’ 


the season 1895-96, 











begs to inform the musical pubiic 


of New York that he has opened a - , 
STUDIO AT THE ALPINE, = EISLER 
9 


Broadway and 33d Street, 
NEW YORK, 
where he will give lessons in musical composition, in Piano, : . 
and will prepare singers for Concerts and Oratorio and the 568 E. Division Street, 


Operatic Stage, especially in Wagnerian rdles. 
4 ae CHICAGO. ee 


He can also be engaged to conduct Orchestral Concerts, 


RUBEN & ANDREWS, 


AS89 FIFTH AVENUE. THE SCHOOL OF VOCAL SCIENCE (Organized 1896-7). 


we . Training the voice for singing from a scientific standpoint; also for speaking, more especially public (clergymen, 
NEW YORK. lawyers, actors, &c.). 
Eradicating defects like lisping, stammering and stuttering. Diseased conditions of the throat 
by a well-known specialist. 
The Swedish system of physical culture (employed by great singers, actors and public men). 
Dates and terms (after March 1) for Instruction in the anatomy and physiology of the voice, musical theory, interpretation, accompanying, languages, 
acting, fencing, stage deportment, &c. 


M ADAME N O Fe D / C A. Department for training teachers. For particulars and circulars address or call at 241 W. 44th St., New York City. 


BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET,JAND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











Managers and Agents for Artists of the highest reputation oe a 
in Europe and America. 
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